Nlorth- folk Legends of theSeay 


with Jllustrations by Noward Pyle, 


ITE Sea, it has heen said, is the Mother of all things. 
In her deep waters was born the first throb of awak- 
ening life that was to dawn upon the earth. Per- 


haps it is some inborn sense of the mystery of such 


a vast beginning that has always stirred within the spirit of 


man, whispering to him of strange things hidden from his sight 
by the very Mother who first gave life to the earth. 
Standing upon the shore and gazing across the stretch of wa- 


ters into limitless spaces, what wonders in the earlier days of 


man’s life upon the planet did not the rim of the horizon hide 
behind its level! What marvels lay beyond the sharp division 
between the water and the sky! In the fiery glow of the setting 
sun the human faney builded for its own enchanted palaces of 
gold and crimson, or shining fairy islands of rest and of peace; 
in the murmur of waves upon the beach the ears of the imagina- 
tion heard the sibilant whispering of strange sea folk from coral 
depths; in the shouting of the tempest and the cataracts of roar- 
ing waters the awe-struck fancy beheld the Wars of the Gods 
waged against the creatures of the depths. Everywhere surround 
ing the man of those days was the mystery of an unknown and 
unfathomable life, remote from his, yet kindred to his—a link 
connecting the Infinite that lay beyond his ken with the finite 
of which he himself was an integer and a part. 
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heF ishing of Thor Hymis. 


From Northern Lands there comes to us a huge incoherent 


fragment of a religion long since wrecked upon the rocks 
of Time, and wellnigh lost in the mists of the Past. Th 
parable, if so it be, runs thus: 

Thor, the Thunder God, travelling in the guise of a young 
man, caine of an evening to the house of a Giant named II, 
mir, to whom he offered his services. The Giant, with some 
scoffing at the insignificant figure cut by the applicant, at 
last consented to give him employment. “ Very well,” said 
he, “ thou shalt be my servant. To-morrow we will go a-fish 
ing; do thou go now and fetch the bait.’ Thor went out. 
and presently returned, much to the Giant's amazement. 
carrying upon his shoulders the entire careass of an ox. 

The following day, in obedience to the Giant’s behest. 
they started upon their expedition, Thor pulling one oar, 
and the Giant the other. To Hymir’s wonder, strive as he 
might, he could hardly kee ) the bow of the boat to its course, 
so powertul were the strokes of his new servant. In other 
ways, now and again, the God put forth some signs of his 
Divine Power:;—but, even when he baited his hook with the 
entire head of the ox, the Giant did not seem to suspect the 
true nature of his companion. Ther flung the monstrous 
bait overboard, and, at the first cast, it was swallowed by 
the great Midgard Serpent that, wrapping its eoils about the 
Earth, binds the rocks and drv lands together. 

In the tremendous struggle that followed, the shrieking 
Giant clung to his end of the tossing boat, cowering with 
terror, while the God struggled with the Dragon. the waters 
roaring, the sky darkling, and the rocky earth-floor trem 
bling beneath the conflict. In his superhuman striving, the 
feet of Thor burst through the bottom of the boat, and, in 
God-rage, he lifted high Mjillnir, his tremendous hammer. 
to dash the Serpent into fragments, and the Earth. if need 
be, into chaos. At this supreme moment the Giant, gather- 
ing his scattered wits, whipped out his knife and severed 
the tishing-line, and the Sx rpent sank sullenly back again 
into the de pths of the sea. 

Ther, his rage turned from the Serpent to the Giant, smote 
Hymir with his fist, knocking him overboard into the sea: 
then, assuming his Godhood, he waded ashore, the thunder 
rumbling around his forehead, and the troubled waves wash- 
ing his thighs and knees as he strode shoreward through the 
briny depths. 
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Of a different sort, half mystical, half fanciful, are the obscure legends that sur- 
round that strange creature the Fairy Morgana. We know of her as a mysterious 
being who appeared now and again in ancient legends, only to disappear into the dim 
enchantment that forever surrounds her. She was the sister of King Arthur and 
the daughter of Pendragon. 

Now and then, in the mythical Arthurian legends, she tigures as a strange, half- 
malevolent, half-benign enchantress, who dwells in the enchanted Isle of Avalon. 
far away in the West, of which she is the mistress and the queen. Here she holds 
her court of fairy attendants, courtiers, and pages, to the musie of lutes and zithers 
and oT slinging voices: he re eolden pinnacles rise into the still blue sky, only to 
vanish into fairy mist or to disappear into thin air at the near approach of mortal 
fisherman or hardy mariner; here flowers bloom forever, and golden fruit hangs 
forever trom the boughs, and all is gladness and peace and a repose ot fairy tran- 
quillity. Oftentimes the sailor sees those remote and beautiful shores; he calls his 
vision “the Fata Morgana ”—a golden Jand that he may indeed behold, but may 
never hope to attain. It was from this realm of shining beauty that the Fairy 
Morgana occasionally emerged, to appear in events that concerned her kingly brother 
Arthur. 

In the ancient legends, handed down perhaps from untold ages, we read how, at 
the passing of Arthur, when the dying King was carried to the roeky sea-shore in the 
arms of his faithful only remaining companion, Sir Bedivere, she appeared out of 
the darkness of the night, drifting shoreward in a magic boat, surrounded by a bevy 
of weeping women. Into the boat the fainting King was taken and laid with his head 
in his fairy sister’s lap. Then, as the last Knight of the Round Table stood solitary 
upon the rocky headland, misty in the moonlight, the strange craft, without sails, 
without oars, floated away into the night as it had come thence, the wailing of wo- 
men’s voices sounding fainter and fainter in the distance, until they were gone, 
and only the splashing of the waves upon the shore remained to break the silence of 
the night. 

So with King Arthur passed away the Fairy Morgana, but for years and years 
there were many who believed that, in her enchanted Island of the West, she vet sat 
waiting and watching, while King Arthur lay slowly healing of his wound, some 
day to return to the world, and to make right the wrongs and to cure the ills of those 
whom he one time ruled so wisely and so well. 
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Emerging still farther into the light of later times come the tales and the legends 
that surround the wonderful travels and marvellous adventures of Saint Brendan, 
in the discovery of his Western Islands of the Blessed. The erabbed Latin monkish 
story tells of how the good Saint and the fourteen monks who accompanied him, 
sailing away into the West, reached at last these wonderful islands, that vet contained 
what had once been the original Paradise of Adam and Eve. 

Two of the fourteen Brothers who accompanied the Holy Brendan were warned 
by the Saint before embarking that they had best stay at home; for it had been 
revealed in a vision to the holy man that they must be surely and certainly lost, 
corpus ef spiritus, should they venture to attempt to penetrate the mysteries of the 
Western Ocean. Undeterred by this threatened peril, however, and moved by the 
lust of travel, they embarked with their saintly superior in spite of this solemn 
warning ot evil, and sailed away into the unfathomed West. 

Of the realization of the Holy Brendan’s prophecy, and of the horritie fate that 
befell the two foolhardy monks, the Latin chronicle by-and-by tells at length. 

In the mean time, to the marvellous adventures that befell the voyagers in those 
remote parts, only the narrative of the veracious Sindbad can supply a parallel. Thi 
Latin story tells of how, at the first island, they were weleomed by a “ fair hound ” 
that fell down at the feet of the saintly navigator and bade him welcome to a sumptu- 
ously spread table of food and a magnificently appointed castle. It carries the 
travellers to the back of a great whale, velept Jascon, or Jasconius, which they mis- 
took for an island until they built a fire upon his back. It tells of a certain mar 
vellous island ef pasture, where the sheep were as big as oxen. 

Ot a certain Paradisiacal Island of Birds which the navigators fetehed upon an 
Easter morning, the narrative savs: “ And when they had gone some distance, thes 
found a well of pure water, and thereby stood a tree full of boughs, and on every 
bough sat a bird; and they sat so thick on the tree that not a leaf could be seen, the 
number of them was so great; and they sang so merrily that it was a heavenly music 
to hear.” 

May this be the first faint image of those veritable Western Islands of the Canaries 
that afterward were to become solid facts upon the globe of knowledge of a later day ? 

\t last we are introduced to the fearful adventure in which the two over-venture- 
some monks met their predieted fate. One davy—but just why it occurred we are left 
in the dark—the marvellous chronicle of these wonderful events tells that a host of 
foul tiends suddenly assailed the holy travellers, threatening the boat’s crew with 
red-hot hammers and hooks. The two monks, frightened by the hideous uproar and 
the terrific stench, leaped overboard into the sea. There, not being protected by the 
holy intluence that surrounded the boat, they met both death and perdition—a les- 


son to all such as hearken not to the warning of revelation. And so ends the narrative. 
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Chitkens 


“Who,” asks Mr. Bridge, “is Mother Carey, and where does she rear her chickens ?’ 
It is an axiom that one man may in a single phrase ask more than twenty may 


answer in as many volumes. Mr. Bridge, in speering the question, was very well 
aware that Mother Carey had no existence in mythology nor in tradition, in legend 
nor in folk-lore; that she is only a vast disembodied Presence;—the possessor of a 
name, without identity. 

The title “ Mother Carey’s Chickens,” one learned writer assures us, was given 
to the stormy petrel by Carteret’s sailors, in the eighteenth eenturv—“ probably 
some ideal hag of that name,” he adds. Another writer epines that the name is a 
corruption of “ Mater Cara ”—one of the pseudonyms of the Virgin Mary. 

But neither explanation supplies the lost identity to that strange and mystical 
being: nor does it satisfy the popular sense of a vast, intangible presence that fills 
the spaces of salt air and of limitless reaches of briny ocean. For one thing, indeed, 
is known of her: she is the forerunner of storms. With the little black petrels drift- 
ing about her feet in skimming delight, with the wind whining in her salt hair, 
and with her salt raiment floating about her, she comes from somewhere in the 
great white North, and behind her follows. thundering. the huge ocean storm, bring- 
ine wreck and destruction in its path. In this quality of storm-brewer she is, as it 
were, the wife of Death, and the mother of the Tempest. Embodied in such a 
thought. she very much more nearly fills the popular image of her in a satis- 
factory fashion than in the thinner raiment supplied by the semewhat pallid explana- 


tions of the scientists and students of folk-lore. 
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A legend of still later date is the story of the Flying Dutchman—a marine parallel 
to that of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew. “Go forward!” said Cartaphilus, rude- 
lv, to the tortured Christ. “ Nay,” said the sufferer, “J shall rest, but THou shalt go 
forward until | come again.” And so until the Day of Judgment the doomed shoe- 
maker of Jerusalem must continually wander upon the face of the earth he cannot 
quit. 

Just why such traditions of Divine cruelty should have thrust so singularly 
deep a root into the human imagination it is hard to understand, but the legends 
of perp tual curse are not few in the collections of folk-lore. The huntsman, hunt- 
ing upon a Sunday, must hunt forever; the fisherman, casting his nets or lines upon 
a holy day, must forever fish; the maiden, overproud of her red shoes, must dance 
till the day of doom, And so on, through a long list of sins, seemingly moderate, 
but followed, for the most part, by punishments as preposterous as those that befall 
the heroes of the “ Slovenly Peter ” poems. 

The fate of Captain van Stratten, or Captain Vanderdecken, as he is interchange- 
ably called, is identical with these. 

In the stormy season of the year he was endeavoring in vain to beat about the 
Cape of Good Hlope. “ Put back, Captain,” urged the first mate. “ Put back!” roared 
the furious mariner;—and then, with a tremendous and blasphemous oath, “ 1 will 
net put back though I have to beat about this Cape until the Day of Judgment!” 

The Deity heard and was affronted; took the sea-captain at his word, and thence- 
forth he has been compelled to fulfil his doom until the ending of time. That was 
three hundred and more years ago, and still the hapless Dutchman is striving to beat 


about the Cape. His ship is white with age, his sails are mildewed tatters, he and his 
crew are skeleton shadows. But still he rides the sterm like a bubble of Fate. Woe 
to the ship that meets him, for, though death never overtakes him, the shadow 
thereof hangs about his ship, bringing to those who enter its radius the doom the 
fated. man himself would gladly embrace for the sake of rest. But the gates of mercy 
are forever closed against him. 
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The Courtship of a Careful Man 


BY EDWARD 


is a serious thing to be thirty-five, 

and old. ot one’s age, and fe 

strained to get married. Love at 
twenty-two comes away from one easily, 
like children’s milk-teeth, but the second 
teeth come away hard. Theophilus 
Bronson was not at all disposed to 
fall in love. He had done it in early 
ife, and though falling in love is al 


a \ tluable renee provided 


t doesn’t happen periodically, like tits 


his had hurt him and made him 
ary. didn't want to fall in love 
Ile wanted to get married. 


it Was time, and even past. time. 
Ile was discreet, observing person, 
with a habit of retleetion, and he re 
alized that it 
hate state, he would come to no kind of 


he kept on in the celi 


wood that would satisfy him. Moreover, 
after due searching of the spirit, he had 
about coneluded that of all) the women 
he knew, Eleanor Cunningham was. the 
one likeliest to make him happy if she 
would. If she would! It had come to 
the point whe re that Was the main 
trouble. 

Ie stopped to see her on his Way up 
town the next afternoon. She gave 
him tea, and refreshed his spirit) with 
discourse. He liked it amazingly; the 
more because the fountain of his own 
thoughts did not ineline to overflow. 

“Do vou know,” he said to her, finally, 
‘that IT contemplate getting married?” 

“So?” she eried. “Great news! And 
who is the happy lady? Let me think: 
Lalage, Nera, Cloris, Luey. Margaret, 

from Chicago, a Boston girl, an 
old love? Who has been setting snares 
for my friend Theophilus—Theophilus 
the fancy-free 7” 

“None of them,” he answered; “1 
snares atl all.” 


“Ts it anv one T know?” 


“T will tell you next week i't 
expect too much. It is « ision- 
al intention, and it > io grief.” 


Vor. CIV.—No 


S. MARTIN 


Come in next Wednesday and_ tell 
me,” she said; and with that he betook 
himself off. As he went up the. street 
hie stopped at a florist’s and sent her the 
most mgratiating flowers he could tind. 
But she sat still and alone, and medi 
tated; and as. she meditated, idly shu 
poured out of her cup the few drops of 
tea that were left an it, and noticed a 
shred of tea-leat that stuck to the side. 

He went to church the following Sun 
day and sat where he could her. 
Outside the church he met her. * Thank 
vou tor the flowers,” she said. “Tr 
ceived them as a consolation prize. But 
what are you doing here? Where thi 
treasure is, there look on a Sunday morn 
ing for the heart and the man. Have 
overlooked any one?” 

guess not.” said Theophilus. 
saw only vou.” 


He reappeared on Wednesday. 


Now,” said Eleanor, “I am to hear 


who the lady is 7” 
“What lady?” 
“The girl you are going to marry.” 
“Tm not sure there is one.” 
‘But vou said you were going to mar 
only said | contemplated it. 
“Even that presupposes a girl!” 
“Ves” 
“Well, don’t keep me in SUSpelise. 
Who is she? 
“Do vou really want to know ?” 
Yes: ves!” 
“Ever so much?” 
* Ever so much’ 


* And wor’ ul ?” 
“Not al.” 
ixe it kindly?” 


al angel.” 
i, bear up. then. Since vou 
w, if was vou. TIT was thinking I'd 
marry vou, if you didn’t mind.” 
“Come! no evasions. Who is it 2” 
“ Just vou: nobody else: just you. Do 


vou think well of the idea?” 
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“Not at all. Yor w | wonrldn't 


have you. Pshaw! You realiy made me 
think you were engaged.” 

“No, [m not. But it is true that I 
hope to be.” 

To whom?” 
To you. <As I said before, to you.” 

“ Incorrigible! Haven't you been 
courting any one at all?” 

* Only you.” 

‘I don’t believe it. Yes, I do, if you 
say so. But you haven't courted me.” 

“ Tlow can vou say so! Five, six, seven 
long years have I been unobtrusively 
faithful. Fourseore and eleven balls 
and receptions I have been to beeause 
you were there. Sevenscore and thirteen 
gatherings I omitted to attend because 
you were not going. Only last week 
I sent you some roses, and this makes 
twice I have been to see you in five days. 
If that is not courtship, do tell me what 
your idea of courtship is, so that I may 
buckle to and try to realize it.” 

“So shall I not. You ought to know 
that who lavs his snare according to the 
plans of the bird catches nothing. So 
there Was no girl, after all. Well, | do 
not grieve. fter all, the marriage of 
a good—even a fair—bachelor involves 
a loss to society.” 

“No doubt a good-sized squad of un- 
attached men— loose men, Mrs. Rhin- 
derpost calls them—is a convenience to 
ladies who give dinners, but do not de- 
ceive yourself about the unattached 
state. It may be laudable at twenty-five, 
but it is disereditable at thirty-five, omi- 
nous at forty-five, and desperate after 
fiftv. A true friend should encourage a 
friend to get himself saved before it is 
too late.” 

“TIave I discouraged you?” 

May I speak to your father, then ?” 

“Surely. But not about me. How 
impertinent vou are!” 

“Oh no; only old and out of practice. 
It is so long since I have courted any 
one but you. You, to whom each sea- 
son continues to bring its appointed vic- 
tims, cannot realize how rusty the per- 
suasive arts grow by disuse.” 

“Mavbe the dissuasive art does, too. 
I suspect so sometimes when I see the 
men some women marry. Which of us 
knows what is in store? Even at twenty- 


seven one is not sure of one’s fate.” 
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* Not quite; but some women are ter- 
ribly wise at twenty-seven, and of course 
it is a grave matter to court a woman 
who has grown wise and keeps her wits 
about her. | suppose that once she has 
put her illusions into storage she hesi 
tates to get them out and back into her 
lite.” 

A week later. The same to the sam 

“Would it interest you, ma’am, to 
know that my landlord has had notice 
that my lease, which runs out on May 1, 
will not be renewed ¢” 

“That delightful bachelor apartment / 
Ilow could you’ | have always consid 
ered it ideal.” 

“Oh ves, a comfortable place ideal 
at twenty-seven, no doubt, but no longer 
ideal at thirty-five.” 

“One or two lumps‘ would never 
remember though you drank my tea once 
a week for a year.” 

“ Two, please. It takes daily exercise 
to impress such things on the mind.” 

“Oh, daily practice might do it, no 
doubt. But where and how do you pro 
pose to live next ?” 

“Who can tell? Several benevolent 
young real-estate agents are trving te 
provide me with a house.” 

“A house! Are you going to house- 
keeping 

“You might have inferred that from 
what I have told you of my desire to be 
rescued from the odious condition of 
bachelorhood.” 

“But vou will still be a bachelor, even 
though vou hire a house.” 

“Perhaps: but no more than I ean 
help. When T have a house and a maid 
and a man, at least it cannot be said of 
me that, knowing better things, I prefer 
worse.” 

“* And a maid and a man.’ Dear me! 
I suppose you have the man already. 
but where will you look for the maid?” 

“T shall have to look as other helpless 
men do.” 

“Get a man and his wife. That’s the 
best way for a lone man.” 

“Then I shall not do it. The | way 
for a lone man is not what I am looking 
for. Maybe I shall Lave twe maids and 
4 
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not a man 


“ And u feel competent, then, to 
manag wo women and keep a clean 
hou 


HARPER'S 


‘Far from it. Heaven knows how I 
hall fare!” 
‘Where ire vou gong to find a 
house? 
‘Where would vou advise me to look’ 
hey say there are vers good houses 


west side. 


up on the 


you like it up there?” 


“14 No: it’s too far from home and 
friends for me. IL like it here where 
father lives, or else on the east side some 


where not too far up.” 
“ The upper west side is too remote for 


a bachelor. IT had not thought of going 
there. The Park Avenue neighborhood 


between Forty-second and Thirty-fourth 
Street is not bad, if one’s aspirations and 
one’s income can be successfully adjust 
ed there.” 

it satisfactory. 

* Yes; 
necessarily made life less supportable in 
that 


tind 
married.” 


have friends that 
But 


dare say. I 
they are 


I never heard that being married 


married 
lave 
tiled 


region, provided one was 
That 


better 


reminds me. 
offers 


oO ore *s taste. 


vou had any since | 
*Sinee 


vou. what ?” 


“Since [ proposed to you?” 

‘You didn’t.” 

*“ My dear lady, vou have no memory. 
The last time was only a week ago. Have 
there been likelier ones since ¢” 

“None could be less likely, but 
have been likelier—none at all.” 

“And vou are a whole week older, and, 


alas! whole 


there 
none 
wiser by a week’s experi- 

* Comfort One 


grow steadily wiser week by week. 


not 
Wis- 


You go on being 


vourself. does 
dom comes by jumps. 
foolish for 
then grow 


long periods of time, and 
suddenly wise overnight.” 
It takes a jolt. 


Are your summer plans made yet ?” 


“T suppose that’s true. 


“Father talks of our going abroad for 
six weeks.” 


“That would take vou to the middle 


ot July. How about August ?” 

“Who ean tell? Paul Smith’s, Bar 
Harl somewhere. We are such a small 
farnil it we don’t settle to anything 
beforeh It mav be Newport, if 
father ha ‘ar town. Could 
it possibly be vou, sir, that IT have to 
thank for the anonymous flowers that 


eome to this house trom day to day?’ 


MONTIILY 


MAGS 


‘Ji might. ean sav? Do they 


Phe iovely. They excite the ad 
this household: also its eur 
ity. But what an Xtravagance to 


who is about to move into 
house 
“Oh no; all down to necessary 


When vou buy a 


To save 


1 put it 


expenses in furnishing. 


new frock you don’t try money on 
the trimmings, do you?” 


lndeed | do: but it 
I usually get the 


is so hard 


trimmings 


and try to save on the rest.” 

wish could. But you are so 
obdurate. At least you realize that | 
realize that the trimming is the more 


Thank you for that.” 
little. 1 


that you are persistently 


important, 
* Thank 


realize chietly 


me for very, very 


suey.” 


In the passenger-list of the Plu ic 


which sailed from New York to Liver 
pool on May 29, were the name 2 
and Mrs. Charles P. Cunning id 
Miss Eleanor Cunningham. hh list 
of the Omaha, which sailed on June 19, 
was the name of Theophilus Bronson 
That was how it happened that lv 
who was inspecting the National Gallery 


in London, on the morning of June 26, 
exclaimed in tones of surprise, ti iit 


held up her hands: “ Theophilus, of all 


men! When did he come, what 
brought him ?” 

“ Yesterday, by the Omaha, on er 
rand.” 

* An errand of business?” 

“The most important. To see a lady.” 


“ 


And have you seen her?” 

Yes; I have found her, thanks to her 
mother’s kindness in telling me where to 
look. How does she do, and how did she 
sustain the perils of the voyage ?” 

“ Meaning usual. I do 
well, and there were no perils.” 

“ And is she happy here ?” 

“ Perfectly. Delightful weather, de 
lightful delightful sights, and 
agreeable people. No cloud in the sky, 
except one that overhangs the New York 
Custom House. And you?” 


very , 


me, as 


shops, 


“T am happy, too.” 

“Do vou stay long? Will yeu come 
with us to Paris on Saturday ?” 

“T geo to New York on Saturday.” 
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“Three days asi Crossed the 
oeean for a visit of three days?” 

“Tt is all the time | can spare now. 
| must save something tor August and 


sept mibe 
“Why, the trip won't pay 
“Who ean tell thor 


vou. 


wht it would. 


| planned six weeks ago to come. 

‘No doubt you needed the voyage.” 

*‘T think I could have worried along 
without the voyage. But, as said 
| had at errand. 

“Oh ves: to see that girl. It wasn’t 


much trouble, was it 


Amply. 


was doing and who was helping her. I 


vorth so 


wanted to know what she 


don’t like these spring trips to Europe 
for girls very much.” 

‘You might have written and = in 
quired.” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to inquire. 1 want 
ed to know. It costs five cents to in 
quire, and vou are apt to get back about 
tive cents’ worth of information. —Be- 
sides 


“ Well ?” 
“Perhaps I am foolish to tell you, but 


well, I feared the girl distrusted the 
completeness of my infatuation.” 

“On! 

“And as I am a conventional person, 


and have of violent in- 


passed the age 
discretion, and live in New York, and 
cannot stand within eyeshot of Fifth 
Avenue and sing to a guitar by moon 
light under her window, I had ‘to use 


such means as the times permit.” 
“Yes?” 
“ And, besides, I got 


restless. It is a 
t thirty- 


matter to get restless : 


tive. 

“Of course you were restless. What 
could up 
apartment where you had lived for seven 


you expect after giving an 


Have you got a house yet?” 
no hur- 


vears ¢ 
“ Not 


ry. have 


vet. There seems to he 


stored my belongings and 


hired a couple of rooms for the summer.” 


“T told you you were rash. Of course 
you were restless.” 

“Why, the are comfortable 
enough, and the town is full of elubs. 
I’m not so deadly old vet that it’s a vital 


rooms 


matter to me always to sleep in the 
same place.” 
“Tt seems to me that vou are dis- 


posed to shift part of the responsibility 
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for your impulses. Now that’s quite un 


like all I have ever known of you. I 
begin to think vou’re a dangerous per 
son, with whom it becomes one to be 


circumspect 
fear not. 
New York 

rate that 1 
' 


oh, distresstully sate! 


one cle alings.” 
Any 


will give a 


surety company 
bond at its lowest 
and safe 
As tor shifting 


tor 


nim solvent, 


any responsibility 
able to do that 
being of enough benevolence 
what |] off.” 

vou 


girl 


part of thie my 


moods, won't be until 
tind some 
to assur 

* That 
she 


benevolent 


“ Not the 


put 
Vou say came to see, 
any signs of harboring 
that 


wish to 


does show 


sort 2” 


Intentions of 


least. | 


Heaven | 


eould think she did!” 
“T guess not. Hf thought she did, 
shouid feel compunctions about gossip 


this gallery. 


anyway. It 


ing with vou so long in 


It’s 


doesn't 


time we moved. on, 


seem to be a favorable morning 
for pictures.” 


Kleanor,” said her mother, * Theoph 
ilus Bronson was here inquiring for you 
Did he tind you?” 

Yes, 
ner.” 


“What's he 


* Tle said he came 


mother. Tle’s coming to din 


doing London ?” 
Part- 


ly on business, perhaps, like the rest of 


on business. 


us.” 
* Tow 
oe lle 


want of you?” 


does he stay ? 
back Saturday.” 


seems in a hurry. What did he 


long 


“Oh, just the pleasure of my improv 
ing society.” 
“Was that all? 


to London for three days on a matter of 


For a man who came 


business, he seems extraordinarily appre 


ciative of ladies’ society. Why, Elea 
hor 
“ Yes. 
“Well that 


Bronson seem to have more interests in 


mother!” 


nothing, except you and 
common lately than you used to find.” 
“T don't It’s 


pleasant to meet one’s friends in Lon 


know, mother. alwavs 


don.” 


It had come to be the 29th of August, 


especially at Paul Smith’s, where the 


culmination of summer means more than 
it does at humdrum places where people 


a 


live all the vear around. There the first 


of September is about the height of the 


season. Many go, but more come. The 


little yachts race almost daily on Upper 


St. Regis, and launches and boats ply 
incessantly from lake to lake through 
the connecting slews. At the lower end 


of Spittire Lake, Eleanor Cunningham 
reposed with her back to a tree, The- 
ophilus Bronson sat on a log, and the 
Adirondack boat which had brought 


them to a bit of imperfectly pre-empted 


land rested beside a rude landing which 
marked the beginning of a little-used 
carry. 


*You seem happy up here,” said Bron- 


son. 

“Surely. Why not?’ 

“You are happy, then, unless there 
is) some definite, effectual hinderance. 
Now that shows a fortunate nature.” 


“Oh, but there are plenty of tangible 
the air tastes so 
the boats 
parents 


reasons for being happy: 
the lakes are so pretty ; 
light ; 
bland and indulgent; and now, to crown 
all thes I have the company 
of my friend Theophilus.” 

“An edifying list of assets, especially 
the last item. 


clean; 


are so mV dear are so 


ble ssing’s, 


I wish I might be assured 
that it was not rightly last as being of 
least importance.” 

“Ok. 
like. eood 
pany, and who knows that I did not put 
it last for purposes of special emphasis ?” 

“ Dear plausibly you put 
things. Tlave you had any fly-fishing up 


1 can change the erder if you 


But, anyway, it is in com- 


me, how 


here ?” 
“None. I believe 
August. Why?” 
“There is that 
would east 
trout; but 


they use worms in 


in you that I am sure 
a fly to the satisfaction of a 
whether would 
land the fish you hooked is another ques- 


vou care to 


tion. 
son 

“Now you are a little vague, and, I 
IT have not 
Life here is too polite for 
I wear my next-to-best clothes, 


Have you put many back this sea- 


suspect, a good deal sauey. 
been fishing. 
fishing. 


and return the civilities of the Upper 
Regis aristocracy, and make afternoon 
ealls by boat, and go out to lunch or 


to dinner, and climb the mountain, and 


go on pienies.” 


“And are the Upper Regis aristocracy 
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kind to you id » you lke their 
ways?” 


kind indeed, and very 
Their din 


ners are better than dinners ought to be 


“ are very 
nice, and so are their ways. 
in the wilderness, and to wear even one’s 
next-to-best clothes in a boat on a rainy 
night is disturbing, but such drawbacks 
are trivial.” 

“To. he 
hearable hardship, even when you sleep 


Am I here 


Please, will you 


too good a dinner is a 


sure 
But we digress. 
to talk about dinners 4 
me this fall? 
“My, how sudden and unexpected ot 


Why should I marry 


in a tent. 


marry 


I guess not. 
you this fall?” 
“Tt would greatly oblige an 


you! 


old friend. 
That is one good reason.” 


“T have never married any one for 
such a reason as that, and I am _ not 
going to begin now. Do see how that 


sail-boat goes over! 

“TIang the sail-boat! 
tention. There are other reasons. You 
old. You have 
sometime—at 
least it will probably be better for you 


Please pay at- 


are twenty-seven vears 


got to marry somebody, 
to, if vou ean suit yourself; but the long- 
er you wait, the harder it will come. Now 
I dare say you could marry a better man 
and an abler man and a richer man than 
I, but you don’t seem to be doing it, and 
though it is not for me to be eracking 
myself up, it is of eourse possible that 
you might go further and fare worse.” 

“Dear, dear! Theophilus. What rea- 
Am TI so eritieally old? Come, 
get in the boat, and T’ll row you back 
to the hotel.” 

“No, no! 


absurd. 


sons. 


Of course the rea- 
No young thing of 
twenty-seven is going to marry any man 
T can’t furnish you 
Make any excuse for your- 
self you like, only marry me! I know 
my reasons well enough.” 


not vet. 
sons are 
for stated reasons. 
with reasons. 


“Oh yes. Your reasons—I_ know 
them. ‘I, Theophilus, being thirty-five 


years old, and feeling mine infirmities 
to inerease upon me, to oblige an old 
friend, the being my other and 
more prudent self, am determined, upon 
due consideration, and in spite of all 


same 


that may reasonably be urged to the con- 
trary, to marry the maiden Eleanor, if 
nothing hinders, lest some worse thing 
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ilus! 
“Oh no! 

No, take the 


ine the oars. 


Those be thy reasons, O Theoph- 


Come into the boat.” 


help 
Well, if 


stern seat, please, 


vou will—eareftul! 


and leave 
Now we're so far apart one 


needs a megaphone. Go to with 


Ill none of them. 


reasons, any how. 


your 
reasons, They're hot 


What 


have but 


rine, Conspuez 
to do with it? I 
one, Kleanor. 


* Love 


have they 


got 
love vou! That's why!” 
me! So prudent a 
lengths at 
*T dote on you; Pm just crazy about 


Just 


man go to 


such rash thirty-tive!” 


vou. marry me once and see if 


am not.” 
“Why, that is 


tell me so last spring?” 


news! Why didn’t you 

didn’t think your mind was_ pre- 
pared for it. And besides ‘ 

And besides 7” 

“What was the use of my telling you 
unless you were going to have me?’ To 
love a woman at twenty-two and blurt it 
out is a relief to the feelings, and no 
twenty-two i 


better. It is 


diseredit. for at one is not 


expected to know ditfer- 
ent at thirty-five.” 

“At and - thirty it 
more that the 
ance should precede the declaration.” 

“Oh far 

“But I have given you no assurance.” 

“ None, But | 
the declaration. It is 
mentably true, perhaps 


tive scems to be 


convenient lady’s assur- 


ves: more convenient.” 


Eleanor. eannot with- 


draw true la- 
that I love you. 
It seems to have been growing on me. 
But That would have 


happened to any man who did not grub 


that was natural. 


the tendeney out at the first appearance 
of symptoms. You see, Eleanor, vou are 
a charming woman!” 

“Ah, Theophilus! You, too, are a flat- 
terer!” 

“Well, as to 
What 1 
learned apparently to my sorrow.” 

“ You're Theophilus. 
Our slew is to the right. That’s better.” 


mother. 
I have 


that, ask 


have learned about 


your 


you 


steering wild, 


“The lady is in haste to be quit of 


her admirer’s company. Have courage. 
It is not far.” 

A long pause. They approach the open- 
ing of the slew. “ Did you find a house ?” 


“T had mind. I 


one in was 


to consult you about it. 
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“Where was it?” 
“Oh, hang the houss It was off Park 


Avenue below 
ee Did 


it, anvway 


Forty second Street.” 
like it?” 


dare 


vou 
is not bad. 


I shall take 


say 


“Ts it high stoop or English base 
ment 
* American basement. Not a bad 


for the money.” 


‘Take it if 


house 


Those Amer 


it suits vou. 


ican basement houses run overmuch. t 
stairs, but still, if it suits you I dar 
SiN 

* Dare sav what?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear, but that I dar 
sav it would suit me.” 


“You! Eleanor 

“Oh, look out! Youwre running inte 
the bank. To the right! To the right! 
Now do be careful!” 

* Suit 


you, Eleanor?” 
still, Theophilus. Don’t try to 
move in this boat. You'll upset us, sure 
lv. Sit quietly and row home like a 
thirty-five old. Poor dear! 
Why, I always meant to take you when 
vou really asked me. 


“Si 


2ood 
Vvears 
Is it a new house?” 
“T have a good mind to tip you over.” 
“ Better not. 
it a brick house or 


Caught is not caged. Is 
ft: 
Ot 


stone? To the 
There! 
course there is a butler’s pantry ?” 
“Drat the house! It is a modern 
house, and there is everything in it that 
house of its size. Sinee it 
seems to suit vou, TI telegraph to the 
agent as soon as we get ashore.” 
“To the little. Now 
headed for the landing. Aren’t you going 
to speak to father first ?” 
“ I 
vou were a good daughter.” 
“Well?” 
“And he 


hope you won't get her!’ 


there are two boats coming. 


belongs in a 


right a yu’re 


I asked if 


have spoken to him. 


‘Too good to lose. I 
You see he 
shall telegraph 
without waiting. I say, Eleanor!” 

“Well, Theophilus.” 

“Tf vou had made up your mind to 
take me, what did you make me get back 
into this infernal boat for?” 

“ For dear, and because 
I wanted to know more about the house 


said: 


is unsympathetic, so I 


your sins, 


before IT was committed to live in it.” 
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SHINING PATHS ALONG THE FOLDS OF THE GREAT SERPENT, SHOWING WHERE THE SCHOOL-CHILDREN WALK 


The Great American Pyramid 


BY HARLAN INGERSOLL SAITTH 


Department of Anthr 


NE of the most interesting and 

among the least known of the 

monuments of the American 
mound-builders stands negleeted and dis- 
integrating near the site where the city 
of St. Louis is preparing the World’s Fair 
of 1905. Unguarded from the elements, 
unprotected from the plough, the great 
Cahokia mound, which rises, in terraces, 
from a base eleven hundred and eighty 
by seven hundred and fifty feet, to a 
height of one hundred and two feet, cov- 
ers an area greater than that oeeupied by 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt. The Caho- 
kia mound is itself a truncated pyramid, 
the type of a series of truncated pyrami- 
dal mounds constructed in the rich soil 
of the Mississippi Valley by probably the 
most powerful and highly civilized of 
the aborigines of the United States. Of 
these unique memorials of the past, whose 
history is vet undeciphered, the Cahokia 
mound is by far the most imposing, as 

Vor. CIV.—No. 620.—22 


ican Museum of N ral H 


it is, indeed, of all the aboriginal mounds. 
It is situated in Madison County, Hh 
nois, six miles from St. Louis. 

The entire archeological exhibit of the 
State of Illinois at the World’s Fair of 
1893 is said to have been made up of pot- 
tery and weapons found in a single ex- 
ecavation not far from one of the sixty 
smaller mounds lying near by and sub- 
ordinate to the mass of the Cahokia. 
What scientific treasures may there not 
be in the interior of this mightiest ves 
tige of the earlier Americans? What an 
opportunity it presents for exploration! 

The interest in all things American 
which is already aroused, and will be con 
tinuously increased as the date of the 
St. Louis Fair draws near, could be no 
better utilized than by taking the right 
steps to preserve the Cahokia mound in 
a public park, free from taxation, under 
the auspices of the State or of the na 
tional government. This course has al- 
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been with gratifving re 


sults in regard to some of the animal 
efigy mounds of Wiseonsin, the Great 
Serpent mound, and the Fort Ancient 


embankments in Ohio, as well as the 


conical mound at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Two of the tigy mounds of Wiscon 
sin have been preserved on the ecolleg 
campus of the University of Wisconsin 


at Madisen. They 


a height of 


are beth bird-shaped, 
from two and a half 


rising to 


to three feet above the surface. The 
first shows the outstretched wings, thirty 
feet each in length, of a symbolic bird 
forty-three feet from the end of the beak 
to the tip of the tail. The seeond has 
a split tail, suggestive of the swallow. 
On one side the half tail, which is near- 
ly stra eht, extends to a length of sixty- 
six feet: the other part of the tail, 
which is curved, is forty-eight feet in 
length. The body of the bird effigy is 
fiftv-eight feet long, and shows, curi- 


double of 


eross embankments, which measure thir- 


ously enough, a set wing or 


ty-six feet from tip to tip. In these 
efigy mounds practically nothing has 
been found, although they are generally 
in the vieinity of ancient villages and 


burial sites whieh have been found pro- 


ductive 


of fragments of pottery, house- 


hold 


and weapons, and 


implements, 


some Cases 
art objeets of 
striking design 
and ornamenta 
tion. 

In a elass by 
itself, the Fort 
Ancient embank 
ments follow the 
brow of the ter- 
race of the Little 
Miami Rive r, and 
ot the two small 


ravines through 
which brooks tlow 


into the river near 


the little villags 
of Fort Ancient, 
named after thi 
aboriginal  fortiti 
\KE AND EGG eation. The latter 
BrusH  ¢ K, OHI is an earth-work 
about twentyv-tw 
feet at its highest 
point, and extending nearly four miles, 
in the contour, roughly, of figure 
It walls in artificially the area 
naturally enclosed by the Little Miami 
River and the two ereeks. It is now 


in a th 


abo- 


is con 


preserved publie park, like 
Great Serpent, Ohio’s other famous 
riginal earth-work, and, like that, 
trolled the 
served for posterity 
Historical Society. 
forgotten that the ! work initiated 
Professor Putnam of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard, and followed by the 
Ohio State Historical Society, is of the 
to the 
and to future generations, as well as 
of the highest i 


for good and pre- 
by the Ohio State 


Nor should it be 


publie 


LOOK 


by 


highest value country at large 


deserving praise in our 
own time. 

Of all 
pent appeals peculiarly to the imagina- 
About to 


be told, the faney of the twentieth cen- 


these mounds, the Great Ser- 


tion. its story, which is yet 
tury weaves traditions of serpent-worship 
in a forgotten civilization, or dreams of 


Eden and 


Man’s first disobedience. 


©» the top of a rocky promontory ex- 
. of 
dams County, Ohio, in 


beautiful valley 
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THE GREAT AME 


the yvear 1848, Squier and Davis, the 
plonet rs of American archwology, located 
the Serpent in a dense torest, and first 
described it. 

An earthen etigy, complete and sym- 
metrical, the Great Serpent measures 
from the upper jaw to the tip of the 
tail twelve hundred and fifty-four feet, 
in folds so lifelike, as they rise near 
the head to a height of tive feet above 
the ground, that their very view inspires 
the beholder with awe. In front of the 
mouth lies the outline of that part of 
this monumental earth-work which has 
been called the Keg 


the jaws of the Se¢ rpent as if in the act 


around which open 


of swallowing. From the outer wall of 
this small oval, or Ege, the tip of the Ser- 
pent’s tail is four hundred and ninety-six 
feet distant. The Egg 


¢ is itself one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long and sixty feet 


at its greatest width. The Serpent’s jaws 
are banks of earth seventeen feet wide 
each, and sixty-one and fifty-six feet re- 
SpecLrlive lv in length. The distance across 
the open mouth, from lip to lip, is seven- 
tv-five feet. 

In the centre of the oval there is now 
standing, as there has been from time 
immemorial, a mound of burnt. stones. 
Phis sacrificial mound, or altar, perhaps, 
has in past vears been uprooted by white 
men in the vain search for buried gold, 
but still preserves its identity; at the 
base of the cliff upon 
which the Great Serpent 
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Serpent Park to the people of the Stat 
of Ohio, who now protect it by legis: 
tive enactment under conditions similar 
to those by which the Fort Ancient Fm 
bankment is safeguarded. 

This, the first successful attempt t 
preserve American antiquities of this ce 
scription for the American people, wa 
heartily encouraged by the Leg 
Ohio, which, on March 
an act exempting trom taxation all lands 


slature of 
27, passed 


upon which are situated prehistoric earth 
Similar 
legislation has been agitated in the States 
of Michigan and Colorado and in’ the 
Territory ot New Mexico. Phe Legisla 


ture of Illinois would in all probability 


works not held itor profit.’ 


follow that excellent example and pre 

serve the great Cahokia mound were the 
subject properly brought before the law 

makers. 

The associations which link the Great 
Serpent and its rough altar of charre: 
stones to the religious history of remote 
ages conduct the imagination back to 
human sacrifices on the mountain altars 


and templed plateaus of the Aztees, and 


reconstruct upon the truneated apex of 
the Cahokia mound a mighty altar, the 
human sacrifice, the unmoved priest, and 
the people arrayed in solemn ranks upon 
the surrounding plain. 

The preservation tor future generations 
of the site upon which such seenes may 


was constructed similar 
stones showing the ae 
tion of fire past 
ages have been found 
comparatively 

cent years. Fortu 
nately further depreda 
tions have been pre- 
vented by the purchase 
of the Great Serpent 
surrounding 
land with a fund raised 


anil the 


by private subscription 
among the ladies of 
Massachusett who 
subsequently trans- 
ferred the property to 


the trustees of the Pea- 
body Museum in Cam- 
bridge. They in turn Vi 
made over the Great 
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ing towards the Serpent’s jaw tone altar in « tre of oval 


tograph by M. H. Savil 
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have bee enacted hy our lecessors 


if 


safeguarding 


pre ‘ 


hot ancestors—in our own country; the 


the waste of time, 
f this 
civilization of 


ugallst 


desecration by ignorance « 
that 


such secant knowledge; the 


and the 
colossal memorial of 
which Wwe have 


exploration:by skilled hands of the inte- 


rior of this American pyramid; the dis- 
covery of its import and the deciphering 
of its records and relies—surely all this 


American 
people of 

to cel- 
Cahokia 


would be a fitting task for the 
people, and especially for the 
the State of Illinois when about 
ebrate at St. Louis, close by the 
site, other and later events which perhaps 
are no more intimately bound up in our 
common. history. 

Mound-exploration has been carried on, 
in the past, under the auspices of th 
American Museum of Natural History of 
New York, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard. At present but little is being 
done in this line. Of the simple type of 


SERPENT 


conical or burial mounds, a good exampk 
is preserved in Bronson Park, in the city 
of No 


scription have yet been found in Maine, 


this de- 


Kalamazoo. mounds o 


Massachusetts, or Vermont, and only one 


in New Hampshire. There are a few in 


Connecticut and Rhode Island: and sev- 


eral in the vicinity of Buffalo and in 
western New York. 

These conical burial mounds are most 
numerous, however, in the Mississippi 


Valley. 


exploring SeCVE ral 


I have had the opportunity of 
in British Columbia, 


besides many in the United States. They 
generally have the form of a low dome, 
varying in height from a few inches to 
sixty feet, and in circumference up to 
many hundred feet. It is especially in 


southern Miehigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
eastern Tennessee, Ohio, and Kentucky 
that the burial mounds found. In 
Mason Kentucky, I have ex 
plored mounds and graves for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Here 


are 
County, 
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a number of interesting skeletons were 
discovered. For the most part these 
skeletons were found in stone graves: 


and in a number of instances pottery of 
interesting design and form, stone hatech- 

ets, knives, and similar objects were un- 

earthed. 

not cottins, hav- 

independent of the 
The rough slabs of 


The stone graves are 


ing no. integrity 

ground about them. 
which they were made in the Mason Coun- 
and brought 


the Indians in comparatively recent times 


ty mounds graves were by 
from the beds of near-by Wwater-courses, 


In 


slabs, would be walled up by side stones, 


some cases a bottom slab, or row of 
and the rude structure completed by a 
In others 


in still others a top laver of 


top laver. there were side 


slabs only; 
stones only, to protect the body from in- 


jury from above. In some of the stone 
graves beads were found made of shells 
that had been brought from salt water 
on either the Atlantic or Gulf coast. 


Arrow-points, stone axes, and other im- 


of war, probably also used in 


plements 
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securing food, were found in great num 
bers, as well as a few less necessary arti 


cles, such as stone pipes and pottery ves 


sels. The handles to some of the vessels 
were of exceedingly peculiar shapes. 

It is of unusual interest to notice that 
per of the skele 


tons, both male and female, the 


thirty-tive cent. adult 
showed 
effects of terrible bone diseases. 
But there is no warrant to reason from 
the known contents of the conical burial 
the ot 


ginal earth structures, to the unknown in 


mounds, commonest form abori 
terior of the great pyramid called the Ca 
hokia mound. No pyramidal monument 
ot ain 170 approaching this has vet been 
Of them all the 


the chief of the 


scientifically explored. 
Cahokia 


type. 


mound is 


Its contents, which could properly be 
laid bare only after wecks of patient ef- 
hundreds of 
under skilled direction, may prove to. be 


fort, by laborers, working 


of farthest - reaching importance. The 
fancy may run riot at th contempla 
tion of such a store of scientifie trea 


FORT 
An aboriginal earth-work in Warren County, 


high at the point shown 


Ohio, extending about four miles, and a 


ANCIENT 


twenty-two feet 


iblic park, of which tl 
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Preserved in a p Ohio State 
Historical Society has charge 
From photograph by C. J. Strong. Presented t t K. Moor ad 


sure, Assuredly the secrets of the Caho- trv at heart, as well as the archeologists 
| 


constitute an exhibit, at the World’s Fair is necessary to prevent the ploughing 


lated to interest eve ry thoughtful Amer- ging away of the structure and contents 


Al 


an who has the history of his own coun of the Great American Py ramid,. 


mound, if properly exploited, would from all over the world. Prompt aetion 


1903, which would be admirably ealeu down of the sides and the heedless dig 


Contradiction 


BY WILLIAM S. WALSH 


( gta that smites and bad that blesses, these are what my senses sec 


In the silence and the darkness of the eves you bend on me. 


In their silence sleeps the thunder, from their darkness leaps the light 
Leaps the light that jovs in darkness, stirs the tumult, sears the sighi. 


Love that spurns and hate that beckons flash from out their sombre calm. 
There is healing in their venom, there is poison in their balm. 


I have tears for all their laughter: I have laughter for their tears. 


I could tremble at their courage; I could bluster in their fears. 


I have nay for all their yeses; I have yea for every no; 

Every mood my faney guesses makes a rival, wakes a foe. 

Turn by turn I’m meek or haughty; I am strong or I am weak. 
Thou art angel, thou art demon; I must shun thee, I must seek. 


Angel, ves! whose hate might lure me to the hell where sin is sweet. 
‘hrist-Man’s bleeding feet. 


Demon. ves! whose love might hurl me at the 


~ 
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In sight of the World's Fair grounds in St. Louis 
lr 
t 


BY 


ITEN Macdonald 
buried, the day was Sunday, and 
the the Stand- 


who had worked with 


Timothy was 


most of men at 
sh Wagon Works 
the old engineer walked after him on his 
the The little 
yard of Timothy’s house was filled with 
The y overtlowed the 
to sit of 


passing down road. 


] 

list 
them. little piazza 
an evening in 
the 


and smoke over 


wl re Tim used 


the rocking-chair with red cushion 


that had been his wife's, 
his paper; they filled the lawn which had 
and the 
tween the ear fully tended rose-trees and 
Miles Standish himself stood 
And the men looked at 
his big figure in its unusual formal frock- 


been his pride, gravel path be- 
reraniums, 


n the doorw ay. 


coat and stiff linen, and his strong pro- 
tile and crisp black curls, with a grave 
approval. 


“No 


more n 


fair,” said one foreman. 
“'Tim’s worked for him ever since he 
started the works; and Tim was an aw- 
ful good man. Ile was down to see 


*Bout Donald. 
Tim was awful anxious about Donald.” 


Tim jest before he died. 


“Say, I always thought that rough on 


Tim. Only child he’d got, to have him 
crack—” 

“Td hate to have called him that to 
the fell on the 


word, breaking it off short. 


Tim ” foreman’s voice 
“Yes, Tim was techy "bout Don’s be- 
different. Well ’tain’t much 


Before that ome ry wheel busted on 


ing won- 
der. 
him, I guess he was the brightest boy in 
the High School. 


the way that boy would do figgers and say 


"Twas jest wonderful 
speeches. Tim and his wife used to £0 
to school public days to see him; and they 
could 
the back of their heads. 

“And a 
looney 

“ Jest 


smiling through 
So pleased.” 


say vou see ‘em 


emery wheel knocked him 
a wheel busting. When he warn’t 
You see, he al- 
ways poking into machinery, regularly 


loved it. And he was over to Hollister, 


working neither. was 
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and the emery wheel bust on him. Lit 
him on the head Nobody's fault. of 
course; flaw in the making. Comes one 


ina thousand times that Wily, 
it. They thought he'd die. 
for him if he had. 


Tim to own to it. 


and / rot 
May 
couldn't 


better 
but vou 
While hi 
lim’s wife got pneumonia and died. wor 
rving “bout Don to the 


Wis SO 


last minnit. Tim 
told her he'd look out for Don, and he 
did.” 

re Looks like it would ‘a’ heen bette rif 
Don had died too, poor fellow, don't it?” 

“That’s all Milt 
Wicks,” a woman's voice interrupted 
the flutelike voice of an Trish-Am« rican, 
the voice which has lost the brogue with 


vou know about it, 


out losing the melody brought by anothe 
generation from the old sod and th peat 
smoke, 

The speaker was comely, and still had 
the better ot middle age. IT r neat black 
mourning ) brushed 
the brilliant cockades of thi 
Iler tall and 
straight, but built on a larger plan than 
Her face had fine 
a fresh skin, and the features 
not “ There’s 
many a father,” she continued, “who's a 


skirts (for she wore 
geraniumes. 
figure was and shapely 
most women’s shapes, 
eves and 
were delicate if regular. 
right to envy Tim, for his son don’t give 
him half the eare or obedi« nee or the com 


fort that poor Don gave his father, and 
that’s God's truth.” 
“It is that,” said the foreman: 


Tim took it that wav too: he 


‘and 
Was always 
he didn’t mean 
about Don’s 


And 


kinder working in. like 


nothing, things smartness 


with the machines. mind he 


Was 

seared stiff if Don got sick a bit.” 
“Don is bright—most ways.” the wo- 
man persisted; “he’s awful queer in his 
religious notions; and he worries over 


folks having to suffer and to die. and all 
and he the engine’s 
kinder human: and could fool 


such things: thinks 


anvbody 


him about money; but there ain’t a bet- 
ter machinist in the country.” 


| What One Man Can Do 


THUNDERED DONALD 


“That's right.” agreed two or three 
yoices. 

“ Tow’s he 
Tiernan ¢” 
key. Bridget Tiernan 
“Poor lad! he’s like 


know, and he takes if jest 
Awful quiet. He there 


Miss 
lower 
head. 


you 


do know, 
asked in a 
shook her 
one 
his own way. 


looks 


now, vou 


some one 


no else 


sets and 


Srop! THAT AIN'T TRUE 


at his father—looks all the time, like he 
was fixing every line in his face in his 
ewn memory. He ‘ain't been out of the 
room more’n ten minutes at a time, I do 
believe, since the old man died. He sat 
him all last night, talking to him 
them 


beside 
and patting his hand. IT jest made 
let him. But he’s quiet’s a lamb.” 
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“Tt must ’a’ been awful for Tim to 
have to leave him, if he mistrusted he 
would not get well,” said the foreman. 
The foreman had a little crippled daugh- 
ter at home. He pulled his hat down 
over his eyes and winked them with a 
frown. 

“Well, he did, then, Mr. Williams; for 
he told me, and he told Mr. Standish. He 
made Donald promise to always mind 
Mr. Standish. ‘ He ain’t a boy, nor yet 
he ain’t a man,’ he says, and I knew then 
he’d given himself up, for he’d never ad- 
mit as much as that before. So he jest 
made his will and put Mr. Standish in 
as guardeen for the boy, some way; giv: 
him all the insurance money, and all he 
had in the bank, and the house, in trust 
for Don. And he called Don to him and 
told him to always go to Mr. Standish, 
for he’d never tell him wrong. And Don 
stood there, trying to smile, for the doe- 
tor'd told him he mustn’t ever let his 
father see him looking worried; so he 
never did; he’d make his lips smile while 
his forehead had little creases in it, and 
he’d choke before he would speak.” 

“Ts he in there now?” 

“ Yes; he’s a-setting by the coffin, dress- 
ed up nice in his very best, not crying. 
He told me he wouldn’t ery till *twas 
dark, lest his father might be somewhere 
and see him. And he’s setting there alone. 
He ’ain’t got kith nor kin nearer than 
Ulster, Ireland. He’s setting there, keep- 
ing himself from erying—” 

“ Aw, the cratur!” cried an Irish voice 
with a tremor in it. 

“He ain’t alone now,” said Williams. 
‘T seen the old man go in and set with 
him. Well, that’s right. The old man’s 
white. Don’t know so much ’bout the 
young feller— Ain’t that him, Van Or- 
den, coming in now? And there’s the 
preacher.” 

At the same moment the little cabinet- 
organ, which had not been opened since 
Mrs. Maedonald died, rolled forth sono- 
rous, slow waves of melody, the quaint 
and solemn drone of an old Seoteh Pres- 
byterian hymn. The service was in charge 
of the neighbors, old friends of M rs. Mac- 
donald. She had been a devout Presby- 
terian after a Scotch order strange to 
American church-goers. Of Timothy’s 
creed nothing was known except that he 
could swear fluently when Donald was 
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not by; for he went to church every Sun- 
day during his wife’s lifetime, and had 
never set his foot within a church since 
her death. Therefore the friends fel] 
back upon Mrs. Macdonald’s faith and 
feelings. They gave her favorite hymns 
to the church choir, and engaged the new 
Presbyterian minister at the “ Fifth 
Street Church.” 

The men decorously lifted their hats: 
but they looked at the new-comer (not the 
preacher, but Van Orden, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company), in a distraction 
of attention strong enough to fix their 
glance through most of the stanzas. He 
was a little man, so slight of figure and 
low of stature that one would turn to 
look at him on the street. But he had a 
handsome, keen, determined face, and his 
carriage was erect and graceful. Seeing 
him, a woman would be likely to say: 
“What a pity! If he were only a foot 
taller, he would be fine-looking!”’ His 
black frock-coat and gray trousers were 
of an admirable fit; his collar, gloves, the 
diamond and sapphire pin in his searf, 
and his black silk hat were all of the very 
latest faney of fashion. At the gate his 
nervous, clean -limbed trotters stamped 
and tossed their heads at the groom, whose 
brown whipcord livery was as immaculate 
and carefully studied as Van Orden’s 
clothes. The man stood in front of the 
horses, his arms hanging at his sides, in 
an attitude as novel to the beholders as 
the glittering high tilbury wherein he 
had sat, his back to his master. 

The men’s glances held no kinder feel- 
ing than curiosity. Some of them scow]- 
ed. The new vice-president was held in 
small favor, being considered “ too airy,” 
although, in fact, Steven Van Orden was 
as unassuming a creature as ever despised 
his fellow-man. Moreover, he had his own 
troubles, his own chagrins, and his own 
humiliations, which took the savor out 
of life as completely for him as their anx- 
ieties took it for any of the men who re- 
sented his equipages and his smile. 

3ut we cannot see the thoughts of a 
man, and his face is in the light. 

“Say, Jack,” whispered the shipping- 
clerk to the head bookkeeper, “ did you 
ever see such a meeching little tyke put 
on so much side ?” 

“Huh! Hard times don’t pinch him 
much, J guess.” 
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‘Lets old Standish earn the dividends, 
ud he spends them. Say, is it true 
they're going to lay off a hundred more 
men Saturday ¢” 

Not if Standish can help it; but 
money is almighty tight; everybody shut- 
Coch- 
rane’s running half a foree; and the 
Kdgewater’s running out of old Jaber’s 


ne down until after election. 


pocket, I’m told; and we’re running, 
that’s all.” 

The men near the speaker caught the 
sentence. One could see that it had af- 
tected them. 
who stooped, edged nearer the foreman to 
whisper: “Say, Dick, ’s that straight? 
“Bout laying off a hundred ?” 

“Tm not telling,” said the foreman. 
He didn’t know. 

The man fell back with a faint sigh; 
and the foreman added, under his breath, 
“Don’t you worry; you're all right.” 


Then he sighed himself: “ D—— these 


A sallow, undersized man, 


hard times! If there’s one man wants 

rk and is willing to work for ’most any- 
thing there’s ten a day that comes to me. 
] wonder the old man keeps up his spirits 
ike he does, for he’s got bowels!” 

“ Them socialists ’s got a good deal to 
sav for their ways,” said Wicks. 

The foreman only returned an impa- 
tient shrug. 
So the crowd, outside, gave its passing 
tribute of compassion, but busied itself 
really with its own cankerfret of care, 
and the air was sweet with the breath of 
the late roses and earnations, and pene- 
trated by the singers’ voices: 


! cried to God; I eried, He heard; 

n day of grief I sought the Lord; 

All night with hands outstretched I wept; 
My sou! no comfort would accept. 

Hath God forgotten to be kind? 

His tender love in wrath confined? 

My weakness this, yet Faith doth stand, 
Recalling years at God’s right hand.” 


Inside the little parlor, swept and gar- 
nished, with the comfortable big chairs 
banished and the others ranged primly 
against the wall, and the flowers from the 
neighbors’ gardens massed on the man- 
tel-piece, and the great spray of roses 
from his comrades brushing the faded 
ints of the portraits of Queen Victoria 

d Prince Albert, in his costly, tasteless 
coffin, surrounded by the undertaker’s 
lugubrious pomp, Timothy kept the work- 


ing-man’s one hour of state. Donald 

beside him; and two or three of M: 
Maedonald’s friends, elderly women, w) 
were in charge, had chairs against t!) 
wall. One of them was a Catholi 
and fingered her 
Protestant 


rosary while 
hymn was. singing. T) 
others sighed at intervals, and ran thi 
eyes from Standish, who was seate: 
opposite, in a chair too small for hi 
bulk, to Donald’s motionless  figu: 
and his arm on the coffin. Donal 
was as handsome and athletic a young 
man as one often sees. His form was 
perfect in its muscular grace, and his 
face would have been beautiful had n« 
the beholder felt that it was no long 
the mirror of a soul. Nevertheless, it 
still retained the look of singular purit; 
and sweetness which had been its boyish 
charm. No woman ever studied it with- 
out a moving of the heart. Life had been 
too hard and hurried a passage for the 
women in the room to permit them to be 
of a romantie turn; but they looked on 
it now, haggard with watching and sor- 
row, yet infinitely patient, and their own 
faces softened. 

“Ain’t there nothing to be done for 
him, the poor boy?” one whispered her 
neighbor. 

“ Bridget will take him home; she 
promised Tim. 
you know.” 

“One care lifted off her shoulders, 
she takes another on; well, that’s Bridget. 
Look at him now; something’ 
him !” 

“My word! it’s the hymn! Why didn’t 
we think ?” 

“ What’s the matter with the hymn ?” 

“ Oh, don’t you know how queer he is? 
He thinks the Lord ain’t responsible for 
anything that’s bad. ’Twas all Tim could 
do, sometimes, to keep him from breaking 
out and telling folks what he thought was 
revealed to him in visions. That’s where 
his crazy streak comes in. Oh dear! 
Say, you don’t think he’ll do anything? 
Look!” 

Donald had come out of his daze of 
grief or of his self-control, whichever may 
have chained his emotions. He was star- 
ing at the singers in the next room with 
an extraordinarily wild and wavering 
stare. He frowned; he half rose. Dis- 


er mother’s dead now, 
H tl lead 


s started 


tress and anger were mingled in his 
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eonvulsed teatures and his straining 


eyes. 


“Will God cast off for evermore? 
His favor will he ne'er restore 
Has grace forever passed away ® 

Or doth his promise fail for aye?” 


The singing dragged, therefore every 
word smote the ear with its full measure. 
Bridget, im the doorway, caught signals 
of distress from the women inside, and 
slipped behind the organist; she whis- 
pered in her ear, receiving a nod in re- 
turn; and the song ceased with the tri- 
umphant chorus: 


‘Hath God forgotten to be kind? 

His tender love in wrath confined ? 

My weakness this, vet Faith doth stand, 
Reealling years at God’s right hand!” 


Donald’s knitted brow smoothed itself ; 
he put his arm about the coffin lid with 
the gentleness of a caress, and turned his 
dark eyes on the minister. The minister 
looked ill at ease as he rose, as if wish- 
‘ne that he might, for once, shift his re- 
sponsibility of individual prayer on an 
impersonal, official funeral service. He 
was an austere man, whose sympathies 
were unwieldy of motion and needed the 
beaten track. It was a question in his own 
mind whether Timothy’s irregular and 
uneanonical virtues might save his soul 
alive. He hoped the best, but felt that 
the path of safety, in discourse, lay in 
avoiding Tim’s character and leading his 
hearers through the customary platitudes 
about the suddenness of death, the need 
for preparation, and the duty of submis- 
sion. He read a psalm in a dry, eccle- 
siastical voice; he exchanged a whispered 
word with the organist, who audibly ex- 
plained that he must not expect more 
than two hymns from the choir. He 
made a short prayer, weighted with seript- 
ural phrases instead of thought. Then 
he rubbed his hands and cleared his 
throat. There was a flicker of curiosity 
in the faces of his Roman Catholie audi- 
tors as he began; they had heard of the 
gifts of Protestant divines, and were not 
averse to testing them in a manner which 
threw no cast of dislovalty upon their 
presence; but it faded gradually into 
weariness ; to judge from the sample, such 
gifts had been vastly overrated; even Fa- 
ther Dennis More, who called a spade a 
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spade and a fool a fool, bluntly, and talk 
ed as fast as a fly-wheel, had more of in- 
terest (if sometimes of disagreeable in 
terest) in his sermons. The other audi 
tors had been decorous and bored from 
the beginning; in fact, a chill apathy 
was settling down, like a fog, on the audi 
ence, when they began to notice Donald. 
With every commonplace on the sudden 
ness and awfulness of death, and the eall 
for resignation to an all-powerful and all- 
merciful Will, whose workings were past 
our finding out, he grew more agitated. 
Bridget showed a reflection of his excite- 
ment. She looked imploringly at Stand- 
ish: but Standish, who went to church 
regularly with his wite, had long prac- 
tice in abstracting his mind from = ser- 
mons, and was deep in an exhaustive 
ealeulation of the saving on a low con 
tract. He did not turn to the preacher 
until a sudden electric thrill ran over 
the listless rows of faces, for Donald had 
sprung to his feet. 

“Oh, why didn’t I tell the preacher!” 
moaned Bridget. “ Oh, let me by!” 

“Stop!” thundered Donald. “Stop! 
That ain’t true!” 

The minister turned like a top on a 
pivot; he frowned at the unseemly inter- 
ruption; but he knew something of the 
lad’s unhappy condition, and he hesita- 
ted; besides, he was an after-witted man, 
always a_ little behind the oecasion. 
Donald, in a voice vibrating with emo- 
tion, yet holding sweet and thrilling 
chords, eried out: on ain't it’s 
God’s will. They teach wrong things in 
the churches; that’s why my father never 
would take me. This man is telling you 
God is all-merciful and all-powerful. Ie 
is merciful; He wants to help more than 
we want Him to help us; but He ain't 
so powerful; He ain’t! Don’t it say in 
the Bible, He doth not willingly afflic 
or grieve the children of men? That 
means He can’t help it. Look at the aw- 
ful things that happen! Good folks suf 
fering so and dying; and all the wicked- 


t 


ness men do when thev don’t want to do 
it. like Johnny Kidd getting drunk and 
smashing that cewing-machine he’d given 
his wife himself! And he eried “bout 
it afterwards. And you know how hard 
the times are, how everybody's shut down 
but the Edgewater and the Standish, and 
lots of vou men here don’t know where 
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u'll git money to pay the grocer-man 
youd keep from 
starving if they didn’t give you credit; and 
this feller and you to believe the 
good kind Lord does that; I tell you He 


aint done a thing oT 1t3 


id the buteh« or how 


asks 
it’s happening 


He tries all the 
time; but we don’t help Him enough; and 


against Him; He tries; 
ome folks say there are the devils, aw- 
ful devils, and one’s worse than the oth- 
- and they try to fool us; all the time 
they are trying to fool us; don’t let 
fhem— 


ers 


Bridget had worked her way into the 
room. “™ Oh, hush, Donald lad,” she whis- 
pered; “they understand; 
enough.” 


said 
The people were whispering to- 
gether; between curiosity to hear Donald, 


embarrassment, 


you've 


and sympathy they were 
at a loss what to do, so they nudged each 
other and waited for Standish. He, com- 
monly of a violent promptitude, stood, 
his arm in the air, looking appealingly at 
et. When he spoke, he laid his 
hand gently on Donald’s shoulder. “ She’s 
* said he, soothingly; “ you’ve made 
to them.” 
That’s all trie 


about the devil ?” 


‘Of course it is; yes, you’re right, 
Dor two or three men agreed, hastily. 
Th Vv had gotten to Standish’s side and 


watched him out of the tail of the eve. 

“T haven’t said anything I oughtn’t 
to?” asked Donald, anxiously, looking at 
Standish. 

“Deed you haven’t. Don; you’ve talked 
beautifully.” cried Bridget; “but you 
might—you might be hurting the gentle- 
man’s feelings if you was to go on. And 
vou know your father was particular 
about that.” 

He paid her no attention, but he must 
have heard her, for he said, keeping his 
burning Standish, “ Did I do 
Did I hurt his feel- 
ing? *Ain’t he come from the devil?” 

“No, he’s not the devil; but you did 
all right to speak,” said Standish. 

“Was it—it wasn’t making a fuss like 
the doctor said I wasn’t to do, was it ?” 
Donald, eclasping his hands and 
“T didn’t make a bit 
The 
Now, it can’t hurt 
him: and I got to fight the devil.” 

“Sure.” said Standish, soothingly; 
‘we all have to do that; this gentleman 2 


eves on 


wrong to speak? 


begged 
his Tace working. 
of fuss. But it didn’t do no good. 
devil was too strong! 
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—Standish was hampered by 
the 
before 
fighting him too. 


+ . 
rorgetti 


the name of minister, whom he ha 
‘this gentleman 
But you have fallow: 


I wouldn’t 


never seen 


your conscience. say anythi: 
more,” 

Donald looked at the quiet face in 
cottin; his lips quivered; he nodded; 
couldn’t speak for a second; then he said 


“ He told me you’d know. IT guess that’ 


right. You—you don’t mind 
“ Certainly not, certainly not,” soothe: 
Standish. 


I just want to say one word; it 
about religion; may I?” 

“Yes, Don.” He spoke in answer 
the noiseless moving of Bridget’s lips: 
“Let him, let him.” 

‘T only just wanted to thank you, my 
dear friends, for coming to my father’s 
funeral; and I want to thank you for 
being so kind and generous and sending 
him all 
man sobbed, and, instantly, several more 
women sobbed, and the others wiped their 
eyes; “he loved flowers, and he liked to 
give them away; he liked to give things 
away, and he liked to be kind, and lh 
kept his word and never lied, and he did 
his work jest as well as he knew how—” 
“ That’s so!” said Wicks, at the window. 
“It is so,” said Standish, in a clear voice, 
good and round. It 


ain 


these beautiful flowers wo- 


reached those out- 
side, for they were now pressing against 
the door and the windows. “ He was a 
good, true man, and we all mourn him, 
Don.” The women were weeping all 
over the room, and the men stirred un- 
easily. Young Van Orden brushed a 
dry smile away with his handkerchief. 
“Thank you, Mr. Standish,” said Don- 
ald; “ thank you all.” 
composure, even dignity, in his bearing; 


There was a grave 


those who had known him in his promis- 
ing youth seemed to catch a glimpse of 
what he might have been. “’Tis no won- 
der his poor father worshipped him,” said 
Bridget to Standish. 

“Do you think he’ll want to do any- 
thing more?” asked Standish, rather anx- 
iously. 

“No, sir,” said Bridget; “ he’ll give no 
more troubleg poor lad.” 

“But when he comes to say good-by ” 
—the outraged minister was pronouncing 
a parting prayer—“ he’ll feel—” 

“ He won’t bother anybody about what 
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he feels,’ said Bridget; “it’s when he 
thinks other folks will be hurt that you 
can’t hold him.” 

She was right. Donald made no one 
any trouble. He sat, looking at his fa- 
ther’s quiet face, while the long proces- 
sion of old friends and comrades filed 
past; and when the undertaker entered, 
his arms laden with his grim parapher- 
nalia. he turned white, but rose obedient- 
ly, shutting his eyes. It was Van Orden 
who motioned the man back. “ Say good- 
by now, and be brave, Don,” said Stand- 
ish. Then he and Bridget turned away; 
Bridget put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

But Donald went up to Standish. 
“We oughtn’t to keep the folks waiting,” 
he said. “I’m ready now.” 


Miles and his partner were driving to 
the wagon-factory. There is a mile of 
highway between the town and the Stand- 
ish Wagon Works, which is like an un- 
tended garden. An October landscape in 
the Middle West has not the sumptuous 
color of its kind in New England; there 
are too few hard maples to splash the 
hill-sides with red and gold, too little 
sumach burning along the woodland 
paths; but it will have a delicate de- 
light of its own, infinite softness in dull 
reds and browns and exquisite grays, 
here and there brighter color, as well, 
not laid on with lavish brush, but 
daintily and brilliantly, like the illu- 
mination of missal pages. On either side 
the road elms and maples were turning, 
and a tangle of wild flowers crowded 
the grassy borders, crimson points of 
sumach enriching clusters of starry 
white ironweed and purple phlox and 
asters, and splendid plumes of golden-rod 
waving above the humble and dusty jim- 
sonweed. As Standish drove he could 
see, on one side, the low hills of the town, 
where, still, the house lawns kept a jewel- 
like green. The distance swept the pas- 
tures clean and smooth as velvet. On 
the other side, the river was a shifting, 
shimmering silver mist through the trees. 
Directly before Miles, on a lovely undu- 
lation of the fields, rose the brick build- 
ings into which the best of his life had 
gone. The Standish factories embodied 
“Standish’s queer notions.” They did 
not stand out a grim pile of brick 
rectangles, with cinder heaps for orna- 
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ments. They had the ir own vards, their 
ght to the 
passers-by on the cars) their own little 


own lawns, and (a curious s 


court, brave with hollyhocks and eock’s 
comb around the fountain. Van Or 
den (who was Standish’s brother-in-law) 
had his own opinion of the taste of the 
landscape-gardener who had planned the 
court, an opinion never expressed after 
he discovered that this personage Was 
Standish himself, and that he was vast 
ly proud of his work. 

= Pretty, isn’t it?” said Standish, with 
a complacent smile. “I never did any 
thing of the kind before either. Wouldn't 
this time, if Paula hadn’t been in Eu- 
rope.” 

“Poor Paula!” thought Van Orden. 
He wondered (not for the first time) 
what had Paula seen to fancy in this 
man. (Miles’s mother had Hebre Ww 
blood.) His own attitude was a mixture 
of admiration and good-natured forbear- 
ance. “ My dear brother-in-law,” he was 
thinking behind his courteous smile, 
“vou are nearly a man of genius, indus 
trially; but you are a good deal of a 
big child!” “ Miles,” he said aloud, “ do 
you really suppose that because you have 
given the men a lunch-room and read 
ing-room, and stuck a few flowering 
shrubs about, and lent some of them 
money at four per cent.—do you suppose 
that they won't turn on you and squeeze 
you the first chance they get?” 

“T dare say you think me a blooming 
idiot,” said Miles, cheerfully, “ but that’s 
just what I suppose.” 


“Miles, you are a man of a great deal 
of sense—some of it good sense—but | 
ean tell you something. Those fellows 


are getting it into their heads that they 
ought to have it all; and do you sup- 
pose they are going to let you off with 
some rubbishy presents? Not they. They 
think you are only giving them a littl 
of their own. How many of the men vou 
lend money to, at four per cent., are 
grateful 

“ All who pay it back.” returned Stand 
ish, with a grin. 

“And the others natura 


1] 
il 
ought to have given it instead of lending, 


feel you 
and they look upon the loan as a kind of 
mortgage on their job, and vou won’t fire 
them until they have paid up. Didn't 
that Freddy Neeley brag to his foreman 
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that Ae wouldn't be laid off, because you'd 
lose your money if he was?” 

“And he got laid off, just the same: 
he was in the paint-shop, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes; and he bears you a grudge for 
it. He freed his soul to me last night on 
Front Street. He was very much in liq- 
uor, and I was a fool to notice him, but 
he said made lose 
temper, and I let him see I couldn’t be 
bullied if I I knocked 
him into the gutter, and he got up and 
made a rush on me. I did some nimble 
but it would have been con- 

unpleasant for me if Don 
hadn’t appeared and knocked Neeley out 
very neatly, after which he explained to 
me it Neeley’s fault: it was the 
devil which had entered to him, because 
the soul with 


some things me my 


wasn’t a giant. 


dodging, 


foundedly 


wasn’t 


he opened gates of his 


whiskey.” 
* Poor Don,” said Miles, musingly, “ I 
ought talk with 


to go and have a good 


him. It’s rough on him losing his father, 
and I know he wants to see me. He 


hangs on at noon, sometimes, with a kind 
of wistful, doglike look, just to hear me 
say it’s pleasant weather. Sometimes he 
says, ‘ Ain’t times any better?’ and I say, 
They will be soon, I hope, Don,’ and he 
goes away cheered up. I really must look 
him up.” 

Van Orden shot an eyeblink at the big 
figure, ponderously getting out of the run- 
about, for they were now arrived at the 
He flicked a speck of dust off the 
velvet collar of his smart top-coat. 


works. 


I saw 
him with Tom Ireton the other day. Tom 


“You're sure of Don, are you? 


was spouting socialist slush, and Don was 
listening to him as if he were an angel.” 

“'Tom’s going to write a labor novel,” 
said Miles, grinning; “he’s only going 
through socialism as a_ preparatory 
phase.” 

‘Is he? Well, he has a pretty style, 
a lot of sentiment and sympathy; and he 
doesn’t blamed thing about the 
business; he ought to 


know a 
working-man or 
make a great hit!” 

“But I don’t just like his talking to 
Don,” said Miles. “ Don’s worked 
up over working-men’s troubles, these 
hard times, anyhow. I don’t let him read 


too 


the papers.” 
“ How do you prevent him?” 
“ Oh, just tell him they have bad things 
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in them; he’s perfectly obedient. His 
father told him to mind me; and he does, 
poor fellow. Do you know, he is think 
ing up some awfully clever devices. Th 
boy has real genius in machinery.” 

“Is he inventor too? Well, he’ 
no crazier than a good many of them.” 

“ | made him an offer; I think it’s fai 
to him and to us. 
saving.” 

“ Miles, do you think it is quite safe, 
having him?” 

Miles stared. ‘“ Why, he’s a lamb, and 
the most conscientious fellow. He takes 
as much care of Ellen, as he ealls that 
big engine, as he would of a baby. And, 
Steve, he has described it all to Victor; 
and I wish you’d hear Victor talk; I got 
him a toy engine, and he was so scorn 
ful of it because it hadn’t all the little 
things on Ellen.” 

Van Orden listened with polite atten- 
tion, but he was used to stories of Victor; 
he went on with his own train of thought. 
“ Miles, that crazy boy is a type of the 
working-man. 


an 


It will mean quite 


He is groping in the dark- 
ness; he doesn’t know what is the matter 
with himself, and he is blindly furious 
with some unknown creature of his own 
fancy whom he believes the cause of all 
the mischief. Don has about as much 
sense as the average agitator. The work- 
ing-men don’t believe anything anybody 
tells them outside their unions, nowadays; 
to even up things, there isn’t a lie rank 
enough for them not to lick it up if only 
their leaders will offer it to them! Our 
industrial system is the devil. So’s de- 
mocracy.” 

“ Democracy’s all 
easily; “ 


him.” 


right,” said Miles, 
so’s Don. Let’s take a look at 

“ There’s no limit to what working-men 
demand nowadays of capital,” said Van 
Orden, warming up to his subject. “ They 
take everything as their right, and grum- 


ble because they don’t get more. Why 
should there be rich and poor? Why 
shouldn’t every man share alike? And 


all have enough ?” 


“Well, if you ask me,” said Miles, 
laughing, “I guess because there isn’t 


enough to go* round. 


Some people will 
always have more than others, because 
there always will be the weak and the 
Strength will always grab more 
than its share, and weakness will always 


strong. 
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howl. The problem, as | take it, is to 
teach strength its duty to be merciiul, 
and weakness its duty to get a brace on it 
and to pick up a little horse-sense.” 

“mn!” sniffed Van Orden; “ the lat- 
ter-day moralists are ready enough to lay 
down the law of self-sacrifice for strength, 
but they only put weakness up to discon- 
tent. There never was a time when em- 
ployers, for example, were doing so much 
for their men, or when men so little ap- 
preciated 

Miles shrugged his shoulders. 

“Unluckily there is some reason for 
that. We do treat our men decently to- 
day, but we did skin them alive half a 
century ago, and some of us would skin 
them alive now if we could.” 

At this Van Orden laughed. 

“Oh, I’m not denying we can see our 
sins better when they find us out. When 
they aren’t chasing us we forget about 
them. No doubt when the manufacturer 
began to be afraid of his working-men 
he found his conscience. I’m just stating 
facts. We’re going through an industrial 
revolution.” By this time they were in 
the engine-room. Some _ repairs were 
making, and the engine was not running. 
The two men stood looking at the silent, 
shining giant, but with very different 
thoughts. Miles was calculating how 
much of saving Donald’s new smoke-con- 
suming device would make. Van Orden, 
half pensively, half in irony, was follow- 
ing his own train of thought. 

“Yes,” he spoke, as much to himself 
as to his companion, “ yes, we are going 
through an infernal industrial revolution. 
I believe our—your children will look 
back on our chaos of business and frantic 
struggle in the dark, and wonder how we 
lived through it. Once, if you got a big 
trade, you could keep it with ordinary 
diligence, but to-day you have got to 
strain every nerve to keep as well as to 
win. There are the other fellows ready 
to fly at vour throat. There is no small, 
safe business possible any more. Ther¢ 
is no profit except in the big plant. The 
small factory is doomed. It’s a pity, 
some ways, too; for in the small business 
the manufacturer could know his men, the 
human element entered into business. 
But the instant transportation was made 
so simple, that was the end of every man 
having his field. When the steam-engine 
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was invented, there was an end to th 
business The stear ngine did 
all, displaced hand lal nnihilat 
space; defeats the union let them or 
gwanize as closely s the Vv, tor if we 
ean’t get hands of flesh to work for us, w 


steel. Yes, Ellen, you are responsibl 
for it all. Don talks of the devil. Yor 


are the real devil, Ellen!” He tapped 
the gleaming brass balls with his finger; 


and the balls reflected the red spark ot 
a ruby on the white skin. 

Tlow’s that, Miles?” said he. 

‘You're right enough,” said Standish; 
and out of a medley of stinging thoughts 
which Van Orden’s words had awakened 
he frowned and sighed. 

“You're the fellow, Miss Ellen,” Van 
Orden mused aloud, “you and your 
tribe, that has crowded out the lit- 
tle business, and crowded out the hu 
man feeling with it. You've made th 
unions a necessity; yet you are the one 
too strong for any union. You are the 


one to settle the strikes, for vou Live 


us the whole country to draw from. You 
are at the bottom of the revolution, Miss 
Ellen. You certainly are the real devil.” 
He did not see the figure on the other 
side, clasping the iron cylinder as if to 
guard it, or the face growing pale. 
“Come on,” eried Standish, “vou old 
maunderer.” As they pass d out, he took 
up the other’s word: “ Real devil, maybe, 
but rea! angel too; for without the steam- 
engine and machinery we could never 
hope to produce enough to go r und.” 
They passed out of the house. Don 
had not heard the last sentence, but he 
had heard every word of what went be- 
fore. Since his father’s death, Don had 
lived like a man in a nightmare. Mis 
loneliness was inexpressible. While th 
one human creature whom he leved, who 
understood him, was alive, the dim in- 
tellect and the sensitive heart were con- 
tent. 
He obeyed instead of thinking. Even 
the vagaries of his bewildered brain 
vielded to his trust in his father. To uss 


his great strength gave him the artless 
joy that motion and action give to a 
child; he loved his work keenly; he loved 
more keenly his father’s pleasure in his 
skill. He had the artisan’s delight in 


mastering the stubborn forces of nature. 
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True, for this darkling dreamer there was 
an alloy ot 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down, who live and earn our 
bread 


Ile sorrowed vaguely for the world; and 
his visions haunted him, visions that were 
perhaps the old ambitions and problems 
of a gifted lad who read and thought too 
much, traced in his brain, and reviving 
influences of suggestion. 
But his father could always distract him. 


unde r obseure 
Now, in his desolation, he turned to these 
visions; and a colossal, shapeless spectre 
of duty rose out of them. He lived with 
Bridget. Her house was full of boarders. 


For the first time Donald came _ into 
touch with his world. It was a narrow, 
hard - working, struggling world. The 


this inadequate, 
savagely jostling 
civilization of ours 
The suffering which his 
father had kept from him poured down 
him like a vapor. Not 
gradually, but in a flood of knowledge. 
the privations of toilers, the futile efforts 


bafling problems of 


groping, 


and 


sometimes 
crushing were 
forced on him. 


on suffocating 


of weakness, the despair of aged workers, 
It was with a daily deep- 
ening of the sense of misery about him 


came over him. 


that he would go to his own well-paid 
He lent all the he could 
get, save what was due to Bridget, and 
what 


work. money 
with simple shrewdness she bor- 
rowed from him and earried to Standish. 
Ile pondered in silence, for his was a 
dumb nature, but he pondered unceasing- 
ly; Ile 


would stand watching the gleaming brass 


Ellen was his only confidante. 


balls of the governor swing with resist- 
less, unhurrying power. “Of course I 
know vou ain’t a really human creature, 
Ellen,” he would say, “ but I kinder like 
to talk to Ile used to let me talk 
all T wanted to you. Maybe you’re a 
prisoner, Ellen, that the devil’s bewitched. 
I heard some kinder things like that, El- 
len, once. When I used to understand. 
Before the devil hurt me. Some 


you. 


time 


maybe you can get up and walk, or may- 
be your soul can come out and talk back 
to me and tell me when you're cross. I 
wouldn’t mad you for the world, Ellen; 
There’s nobody else to talk 
Standish; 
Trying to 


I love you. 
to. I wish I eould talk to Mr. 
but he’s got lots on his mind. 
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get all the boys work. What makes thi 
hard times, Ellen ?’—the devil, think? | 
wish I could get at him!” 
he had been more depressed than usual. 
“The devil’s getting ahead; our folks ar 
getting licked, Ellen,” he moaned. Then 
it was he heard Van Orden’s voice. Van 
Orden had a_ beautiful voice, mellow, 
musical, trained to the purest and 
clearest enunciation, but always a litth 


This morning 


dry, as if some eyniecal undertow suck- 
ed the feeling out of his words. Don 
listened with straining ears and nerves. 


Was it true what that little, queer 
fellow was saying, in his soft, sneer- 


ing voice? Not Ellen! No, never Ellen! 
But when Standish, whom he believed 
and obeyed with the same implicit faith 
and docility that he had given to his 
father, to obey and believe whom was 
his father’s last when Standish 
agreed and sighed, he sank down, erushed. 
It was true, then, those things in the 
papers. And Ellen was to blame. If they 
did not have Ellen, more men would have 
to be hired. Ellen was a 
who had fooled them all! He gathered 
himself up, and stood looking at the 
great engine. The muscles of his face 
slowly settled into an immobility which 
was not calm; his jaw dropped; his eyes 
stared; they were like bits of glass; his 
limbs grew rigid. He stood thus a long 
time. It was the moment which his fa- 
ther had dreaded, from which he had been 
used to wile him with the 
hypnotic art of a strong will and affec- 
tion. But, to-day, his father was not. 


desire 


real creature 


unconscious 


Van Orden came earlier than his habit 
to the works the next morning, but, as 
usual, Standish there before him. 
Miles had brought his little son. Van 
Orden saw the boy dancing ahead of his 
father. His light figure and his yellow 
hair (Paula’s beautiful hair) were rimmed 
with opal, seen through the glittering 
veil of the fountain. He turned his head 
to eall (in his high, sweet, childish voice), 
“Take me to drive with your 
Uncle Steve?’ He was so lovely and radi- 
ant a sight that the men in the court-yard 
all smiled. 

The smile was. still their 
when, with a roar that shook the ground 
under them, and a_ hideous, indescrib- 
able screech of steam, the great 


was 


horses, 


lips 


on 


door 


| 
‘ 


leaped, like al black, 
living monster, straight 
at the ehild. In the 
same awtul second ot 
sight a blood-red gush 
of light tilled the door 
space, followed instantly 
by immense volumes ot 
steam, through which 
they could see the 
blurred silhouette of a 
«Staggering back- 
ward, with a limp gold 
el head on his breast. 
It was Van Orden; he 
had reached Victor first. 
Ile would have handed 
his burden to Standish. 
His breath came in sobs 
us he cried, T]le’s 
stunned; but only 
corner was over him; 
his heart is still going, 
Miles.” 

But Standish dropped 
the arms which = invol- 
untarily extended them- 
selves, “ You keep him, 
Steve.” he said, setting 
his teeth. * Where's 
Don? where’s Don Mae 
donald Ring up the 
hospital corps! See it 
there’s any chance of 
tire!” 

The short, sharp sen 
tences came over his 
shoulder as he plunged 
into the feg of steam. 

groaned 
Pratt, the time-keeper. 
fellows, and come too.” 


Wherewith he dueked 


made after Standish. 
Van Orden carried 

purer air. He looked 

shoulder, then at his 


With a shudder he turned 
head and covered the face. 

* Jest a flying bolt hit him,” one of the 
hospital men muttered. 
Good God, what “Il the old man do!” 

“ Hus-sh! there he comes 

The others ran forward 
stretcher. The factory 


was one of Standish’s 


They had been well drilled, and more 
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SAW THE BOY DANCING AHEAD OF HIS’ FATHER 


than onee had the drill stood them = in 
good stead. Now, although they were 
pale under the grime of the shop, they 
did not wince as they very gently lifted 
a moaning, mangled body which had been 
Don. 

“Put something over him; don’t let 
him see!” said Standish, before he turned 
to go to his only son. Van Orden would 
have stopped him. “Don't look!” he 
begged; “a ftiving bolt struek him, and 
the blood—it looks ugly wait, please, 
Miles the doctors 

But Standish had lifted the handker 
chief. The re Was not a man there dared 
to see his face. They shivered at a gasp 


ing, smothered groan. Van Orden put 


~ 
AS 
«f 
“Ring up, vou 
head and 
Victor into the 
first at his own 
nephew's face. | 
| 
| | 
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thin uch the | shoulder at 
ee—he could see it treembling—but 

ihe e hand il] nd shook his head 
I’m glad—I—didn't < before said 
strange, small voice 


| hie uttered u take 
1) 1 e doctor, quick.” 
Van Orden would 
fol ved, last f all but he was 
hand on his coat and 
autious voice in his ear. “ Jest a min 


hit, pl ase.” The man wh spoke to him 


was the time-keeper. “T don’t 
want to bother him.” said he, “* but will 
you step this way, Mr. Van Orden?” 

Something ! his manner made Van 
Orden toll him without a word, to the 
engi roon Just outside he paused. 
=till vibrated vrotesq ue ly with 
apor, and the man’s finger seemed to 
vaver as he pointed, but the stone at his 
ect tationary. 

“Tt’s broke? whispered Pratt, running 
his hee along the edges; “vou can tell 
that It’s cracked too. T heard the boys 
aving, | uld it that Don had let 
the stear n’ Don > r let the 
steal down! Some of ‘em was talk 
! the rive expanding: if wasn't he 
rivets dom ind they was wondering 
vhiv didh lve blow off Naturally 


the valve hadn't no eall to blow oft And 
| whisype r sank 


almost 
below Van Orden’s ear 


“what's 


shot 


m I saw Fred Neeley sneaking “round 
his morning. Wis standing jest op 
py te tha rockery, and the stones come 
out of there >. look atl thre hole. Well, 
mavbe poor Don won't never be able to 


ne. but T miss my guess if the 


don’t tind it out.” 


life was not in danger, 


but before night thev knew that the optic 
erve W njured, and the gay, happy 
little creature could never see again. 

Miles himself told Van Orden. Tle 
told him in a dry, crisp tone, and when 
he had told him, walked to the window 
nd looked out over the river and the 
Is. Van Orden choked over a common 
place 


‘T wanted to make a manufacturer of 


m, said Miles, very quietly; “T wanted 
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Whi 


he was just a little chap, and we had only 


him to grow into it from a baby. 


one shop, instead of tour, IL used to hold 


him up to see the engine. He knew how 


to take care of himself just like a man 
He heve! 


he took 


and he knew about machinery. 


Now 


cared for in-door things. 


a tew steps, and added there are lots 


of things people who are—who can’t see, 
can do, ain't there?” 

‘Yes, lots, lots,” 

What?” 

Van Orden stammered and flushed, 
* Well, it’s hard to think all of a sudden, 
but I am sure there are.” 

“ There 
master-General of England and he 
blind; | told Vietor about him.” 

* You don't doesn’t 

“(Good God, no, not yet; he don’t need 
Ile will get 


said Van ( Yrden. 


was a man who was Post 


Was 


mean—he know 


to know for a while. 


mor 
used to it, and learn things first. Te 
thinks it will just be a month. But I 


fall back 
And 


he says, every day, to 


told him so he would have it to 
upon, when he does have to know. 


what do vou think 


his mother? ‘Oh, I don’t mind it so 
much, mamma; it doesn’t hurt: and it 
will be sueh fun seeing again. He—is 


pretty sandy.” Ile said the last words 


slowly, but he got them out. 

And Van Orden watched him in great- 
He had no doubt 
he had seen 


er wonder than before. 
of his suffering; him as he 


would stand looking at his boy, his face 


like gray stone; but he marvelled over 
the instant diversion of his mind into 
schemes of relieving Vietor’s dark and 


dull days. Within the next day he had 
sent oft letters to half a dozen schools for 
the blind, inquiring about their methods 
and about books for the blind. 

IIe was equally energetic tightening 
the net about Neeley. 
with tears and oaths that he only came 
to the 


The man protested 


factory to beg his old foreman to 
take him on again, but that his heart had 
failed had gone 
home without seeing any one. The chief 
ot police admitted to Standish that he 


him, consequently he 


‘a pretty gauzy tale.” 
The men all believed in his gwilt, and 
Standish said nothing. Donald recovered 
consciousness the second day. In the af- 
ternoon of the same day Bridget Tier- 
for Mr. 
seeking 


considered this 


nan came to the office, inquiring 


Van Orden. “It is Donald is 


i} 
i] 
which did eem to belong to him, 
| 
| 
odo 
| Little Vicor’, 
in,” 
4 


you, sir; if you would kindly spare the 
time to stop in and see him on your 
wavy home—if it wouldn't be too much 


trouble,” she apologized. She said that 
the doctors gave no hope of Donald’s ever 
being able to walk; but he was showing 
marvellous vitality: and there was a 
chance of his living. It was on Van 
Orden’s lips to say that life was hardly 
desirable for Don, but after a second 
glance at Bridget’s eves he merely bowed 
eravely and answered that he would come, 
and bring Mr. Standish. 

They found Donald in a white little 
room, fragrant with violets and migno 
nette which Vietor had sent him. On the 
walls, amid colored devotional prints such 
us one sees in shops, hung two large 
and vividly black and white crayons, on 
the portrait of an elderly, tired woman, 
the other of a smiling voung man: Bride 
et’s mother, who lived to drag many in 
tirmities and sorrows into the grave, and 
her father, who died vigorous 
youth. Bridget had given up her ow 
room to Don. 

At first the interview was a disap 


pointment to Van Orden, for Don began 


an eager and trembling INquirs about a 
devil. “T heard vou say, sir, Ellen was 
the real devil; vou remember, sir, don’t 
vou!” 

“Oh ves.” soothed Van Orden, who re- 
membered nothing, but would give any 
crazy man a soft answer. 

“You were going through the engine 
room and you didn’t see me; T was oil 
ing: and I was on the other side; but I 
could hear vou, and vou said ” he hesi- 
tated a second, then repeated the whole 
of Van Orden’s speech about the indus- 
trial revolution, word for word. 

Van Orden wineed; his face changed 
with a sudden vague lightning flash of 
premonition. He did not look at Stand- 
ish, but he saw his brother-in-law’s white, 
square - tipped fingers clinch into their 
palms. 

“T felt awful bad.” said Don, in his 
slow, soft tones, lifting his sad eves to 
Van Orden; “it seemed like I couldn’t 
live without Ellen; and vet if Ellen was 
the devil; if she was making the hard 


times, and getting other engines to make 
trouble too, then—then T mus? kill her. 
But I couldn’t bear to live too, so after 
I prayed all night about it, I put the 
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stone in her. | knew Mr. Standish was 
insured, and he wouldn't lose. So | put 


the stone in. Neeley didn’t d 


he never does do anything; he only 
talks.” 
“Do vou mean that vou blew up the 


engine 7” said Van Orden. Ile laid | 


hand on Standish’s shoulder, as if to re 


strain him. Standish had = risen ar 


He didn’t know, the poor id. 
didn’t guess.” begged Bridget embling 
She had stolen into the room, and shi 
put herself between the sick man and th 
employer. “ Oh, for God's ce remem 
ber he ain’t responsible: he don’t know!” 

I do know, Bride | | every 


word Pm saving.” Then with an effort 
he turned his face—he could not do more 
and stared piteously up at Standish 

Van Orden’s own passion shrank back 
at the look on Standish’s face. 

“Wait a bit, Miles,” | murmured ; 
‘it’s true what she says. Get a grip on 
vourself, first, old man.” 

done something wrong’ Dad 
said to mind vou and to believe what vou 
said, vou’d never tell me wrong. Ilave I 
done wrong’ You said she was the real 
devil.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Standish, “ vou 

ait a minute.” Ile took two strides to 
the window and turned his back on them; 
tor a minute Then he eame back and 
laid his hand on Don’s, which was trem- 
bling. “ You made a mistake,” said he, 
gently, “and there was harm done, but | 


know vou meant none. l mn sorry tor you, 


Don.” 
“God bless vou, Mr. Standish!” sobbed 
Bridget. “When you'r n need of 


merey, the Lord will remember this day 
for vou!” 

“Tf there is anv one to blame,” said 
Standish, bluntly, “To am the one, for 
putting him there, and for—not going 
with Victor.” 

“Did I hurt the things? Won't the 
Insurance Company pay?” asked) Don. 
“T didn’t mean to hurt the things. PH 
pay my own money 

“Tle don’t know a thing.” Bridget’s 
lips syllabled mutely: and her eyes im- 
plored him. Standish nodded. 

“T’m not angry, Don; vou be 


rood, and 


mind Miss Tie rnan, and get we | > The nN 
Standish shook Don’s hand, and with his 


; 
| 
| 
} 
‘ 
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lips held stithy over shut teeth, walked 
out of the room. Bridget tollowed Van 
Orden. 

*(jod bless him!” she said. 

‘T eouldn’t have done it said Van 


Orden; “* but it’s true, not re- 


sponsible. He oug! 


the man is 
| where he is 
sal 
Bridget: 


my 


is here, sir,” said 
‘he'll never be able to 

‘But vou ought not to have the bur- 


sate 
walk ugain, 


lad. 


den 


‘It’s no burden. Oh, Mr. Van Orden, 


don’t go to have him taken away!” 
“That will rest with Mr. Standish,” 
said Van Orden; “1 think he has the 
right to decide.” 
“Deed he has.” sgreed Bridget; but 


she sighed with re lic qe 
Van Orden 
self, but he 


wondered a little to him- 


understood her relief at his 


Standish. 


first sentence to 

* No,” said Standish, “there is no fear 
of his harming ary one again.” They 
had gotten into Standish’s runabout, 


and Standish was driving swiftly down 
familiar road. 


the 


eyes went absently along 
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The sunshine on the waters 
Van Orden thought 
how many times Standish must have gon 


hedge-rows. 
made a silver glare. 
over that same road, companioned by hoy 
many hopes, how many dreams, in which 
moved always the little lad who would 
tread his path in the dark. Ilis own 
heart was bitter and sore, “ The dogs!” he 
cried to himself; “ this comes of trying to 
help them. 
of his kind, forever ruined by its own 
virtues, the 
man. Well, this will knock the nonsense 
out of Miles, anyhow.” 

Standish lifted his head. “ By God,” 
said he, * there’s only one way to live, and 
that’s to play fair. 
my son’s only one man’s son; the other 


Don is the very incarnation 


sure only to strike wrong 


I'm only one man, 


poor fellows love their boys as I do mine. 
I know what I'd say if it had been one of 
them. I ought to have been more ecare- 
ful. I’ve no right to take it out of any- 
body else. Steve, the real devil is this 
miserable state of things back of it all. 
which drove Don to do what he did. And 
the only way out is to do what one man 
can to mend it.” 

‘You're all Miles,” Van 


Orden, “ but you’re a d—d good fellow.” 


wrong, said 


Peace 


BY 


IIE desert calls the sky, calls out to 


HESTER 


BANCROFT 


eome 


Releasing from the weary burning day, 
From anguish of the hours long and dumb, 


And 


ls, 


bring 


forgetting of 
treading, treading in 


the hoof-searred way 


unrest. 


All day with beating steps have passed the throng, 


Each endless hour stamped upon the sands, 


Whik 
The 
And still 


through 


the sun 


the white-hot 
strident voices shrieking 
hangs burning in 


air have rung so long 
forth commands; 


the west! 


Till quietly the darkness brings release; 


vearning of 


The 


So long. so long 


the sky is free for love, 
in waiting for such peace; 


And silently descending from above, 
Deep heaven meets the desert breast to breast. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
< 
| 
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LOCH CLUNIE 


Clunie | 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


E left the steamer, with a sense Irishman aboard, of a downward look and 

of pathos in the parting, at a certain subtle humanity, who had lived 
Cullochy, beyond the far end a combative, various life, and admired 

of Loch Oich, which lies hard above Loch WanN things and people (he liked, he 
Lochy, on the Caledonian Canal. said, the dwellers in graveyards—* You 
These are not mistaken attempts to pro- can step on “em; they won't get up 
nounce each other. I took them to con- and write to the papers”); and a young 
tain terms of family endearment. Cul- American, with a trenchant face and wide 
lochy is a loch, which is a wedding of mouth of mobile laughter: and a Seotech 
water levels, a lawful and defined union. man, with a thin beard, somewhat redder 
The loves of the waters, and of the stars than the heather on a barren moor, some 
for one another, are their gravitations. what thinner than the bracken, a man 
But Loch Oiech is a slim shy lake, cool ever left behind in the pursuit of Irish 


and sweet, covered from all winds of pas- wit, but fervid and not to be discouraged 
| sion, and her maiden views are confined of comprehension;—three choice spirits, 
by brotherly mountains to a selected cir- foregathered on the steamer Chevalier ! 
culating library of clouds; and Loch on the Caledonian Canal. 
Lochy is a sister lake of larger girdle and But the regret was more general than 
longer reach, though with no more worldly for these. It was the closing of an epi 
knowledge of the sea, the throb of tides, sode. Kindred and friends are seen again 
or the bitterness that is in salt waters. or remembered long, but strangers disap 


Pathos in the parting! There was an pear, forgotten, and forever, 


J 
q 
| 
} 


Iked in the fore 


ted rushing of The fisher may eateh his trout. or 


things, and the And so one seems to see in the 
phot graphs of them. pered excellence 


hotographs of thines 
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ad adeck that the sore feet are 


certain com Loch Garry and. the peak of Ben Te 
ur Knapsacks beyond it are enjoying themselves, th 


desolate glens comfortable vears, their panoramic 


od about them. mate. The N do not suffer change the Nn 


stance seemed selves, They are careless that the tartan 
nts, supple as is no longer worn, and MacDonell and 
MacKenzie have ceased from feud in 
nee, and order to pass the winters in Piceadilly. 
20 Ove) 
afternoon to the waterfall in’ careless absorption 
whieh appears probable and return me 
iles of silken more at night to the Tom Down Inn: it 
‘idly, till the s all one to them and the untroubled 


it dropped continuing of time. They have other 
sudden waterfall. conversations. Their Seotceh 


wat and looked like The Laird of Logan, a book ot 


skies ar 


anecdotes, a book of eaustic innocence, 


the Trosachs,” of infinite wet and dry humor. which may 


be purchased in Edinburgh hard by thi 


Trosachs; was university. 


tem 
tf Loch Garry that it is 
worthy to be Classe dl among better things: 
the Trosachs; how it is well te 


sit heside it and learn 
velier lake, a from Ben Tee, an original Brahmin, that 


¢ better all things are one, whether the trout. is 
There is the caught or the fisher goes over 


r the Water 
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: : : 
ile hat 
‘ ul ul 
Wi dered 
The mount n their « 
‘ et pari 
pant We wa 
he nel instinet the 
e present t the hun 
er Garry, and in tl 
Loch Garr 
Phe ew 1 
ee that narrowed pl 
voods darkened over 
tive rive vith a 
\ patient fisher sat in his i 
| 
itural as the shores, 
“This is better than 
(the W | rave 
had never see nthe 
ontertes | Vil h | 
Wise Traveller te 
One mav take 1 
merely better th; 
Loch Garry is probably a | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
& 
| 
i 
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fall which seems to be 
vet more probable. And 
this unity, I was saving, 
cannot be photographed. 
The W ise Trave lh r had 
faith in his camera, be 
eause it could be carried 
in the pocket and rope ned 
out like a jack-in-the-box. 

We came late to the 
Tom Down Inn, and 
found it a new building 
by the highroad in’ the 
wide naked gl ll. The 
old) stood near by. 
Phe landlord explained 
that the rats had gotten 


themselves intrenched 
there and = driven him 
out. They had predators 
Highland habits, and 
skirled the pipes ot oa 
night between the floors. 
The new inn had for 
guests some London 
sportsmen, whose — talk 
over the cigarettes in the 
smoking-room was of the 
state of the fishing and 


the novels of the season. There was a 
nervous Vvoung man wearing pulps, 
white-mustached colonel the Indian 


service who seemed likely to have things 


locked in his memory, and a hesitating 
gentleman of seventy who had tished the 
Garry these thirty summers. The winds 
without cried in black night on the moors 
a melancholy Celtie cadence. 

* But is it a reputable magazine ¢” 
“You must look sharp at the lower 
end. There’s a suction from the falls.” 

“Donald is a talkative gillie, but 
Rob MacDonnell is too dumb. ] like a 
talkative gilhe.” 

One grows drowsy after the long 
day’s travel. It must have been the wind 
on the moors that invented the Celtic ea- 
dence.—So the old house had been given 
over to the wars of eclannish rats.—But 
the fishing season was very good. 


To come from Glen Garry to Glen 
Clunie is to elimb a thousand feet and 
vo down seven hundred. But there are 
ien miles for it, of lonely desolation over 
treeless open moors, past a loch called 
Loyne, black, torpid, and tangled among 


FA 
hogs, and a stone mountain with a «ce 
late name, Creag a Mbaim. 
Clunie has no history. Events have 
encircled and avoided it. Praise has 
passed it by. The nervous young man 


wearing pumps at the Tom Down Inn 
spoke indifferently of it, and advised us 
to go on to Shiel. The authors of An 
on’s Guide wrote seventy vears ago of 
loch with “no interesting features,” an 
inn as good “as could be expected wher 
the chief customers are drovers.” a glen 
“barren without grandeur.” The Young 
Pre te. cle r came over the moor of Loch 
Loyvne after wild days with the Seven 
Men of Glen Moriston, and twice saw 
Clunie in his wanderings of 1746, while 
Scotland in her old age felt th pany ine 
sweetness of a sudden romance; the ghost 
of Knox could not keep her to propriets 
and the Covenant: she gave her glove and 
breast-knot to Prinee Charlie, and sighed 
long. for he had a bonnie tace. Johnson 
and Boswell rede through the glen in 
1773. In Boswell’s eyes the sage loomed 
larger than Creag a Mhaim, and the sage 
remarked on “ the wide extent of hoy less 
sterility. The appearance is,” he ob- 


~ 
| | 
| 
| 
j 
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erved, “of matter incapable of form or 


usefulness, dismissed by nature from her 


eare, and disinherited of her favors, left 


in its original elemental state or quick 


ened only with one sullen power of use- 


less ve getation. 


But he justified himself 


for travelling far to see a “ uniformity 


for laborious journeys 


of barrenness,” 


‘which neither impregnate the imagina 


tion nor enlarge the understanding,” by 
the thought that ‘regions mountainous 


inhabited and little eul- 
of the earth. 


and wild. thinly 
make a great 
that 


tivated, 
And he 


live 


part 


has never them must 


Seen 
unacquainted with much of the face 


of nature.” Ile will have ideas untested 


by realities, for “as we see more we be- 
eome possessed of more ce rtainties, and 
consequently gain more principles of 
reasoning, and found a wider basis of 
analogy.” The horses needed rest, and 
they dismounted. The doetor sat down on 
a bank. “The day was ealm, the air 
soft. and all was rudeness, silence, and 
solitude. Before me and on either side 


high hills, 


from rang 


the 
mind te 


hindering 
the 


were which, by 


Ove ng, 


Whether | 


spent the hour well | know not; for here 


tind entertainment for itself, 


I tirst conceived the thought of this nar- 
ration.” 

And Clunie lay before us—Glen Clunie, 
Loch and Clunie 
Bridge, Clunie Lodge, and far away the 


Clunie, Clunie River 
Clunie Bri Inn, a snow-white spot by the 
brown thread of the old military road. 
There was not a tree on glen or moor 01 
the planted fir 
about the Lodge, but only miles of 


mountain, except LTOVe 


green 


flowing velvet with brown splashes of the 
heather. Three or four of the moun 
tains had burst through and bared stone 
heads and chests cliff. They had 


craggy names of rugged lettering, Garbh 
Leac, Tigh Mor, Aonachair Chrith, Carn 
Fuaralach. 

The doctor did well according to the 
form of his and 
enough. He was a solidly planted man, 


time, spoke wisely 
with a head that had weathered storms 
and known melancholy. He had the roots 
of green purple 
growths, and flowed with conversations. 
as Garbh Leae with streams that are full 


in him hardy 


= 
CLUNIE BRI INN 
| 


boistero 


of wrath and 


ne ed hot be 


looking for 


in Clunie, and 


Ile 


soning 
tind 
nee ds forgiven Ss. 


brother of 


wrote a style that 
Ile never became the 


ceremonial terms with it. 


analogies. 


his pen. Was always on 


But the man of 


Boswell’s Life is a keen reality that ave 
cannot wither nor change of customs 


God 
Garbh Leae 
tell no lies, 

We put up some days at the Clunie Bri. 


stale. made him a man, and mac 


a mountain, and bade either 


There was a grave, decent landlady who 
possessed the English for the glen, and 
was silent under thi re sponsibi tv, a tat 
girl who picked gooseberries, and the 
landlady’s husband, who had a vast flat 
beard, a plot of oats and potatoes awa 
somewhere in the wildern ss, and a store 


hie 
night mournfully and unseen in the back 
of the house. The the 


of Gaelic melodies that crooned of a 


fire in 


gyrate Was 
ef the brown rooty peat. The lift of 
Carn Fuaralach began at the door, and 
on the right was. the lower end of a 


trough with 


lieate 


smooth 
of 


narrow glen, a 


brilliant green sides a slope 


unvisited. 
look of things 
solitude, and 


Un 


attainable 


sounding of as 


1] 
SVila 


ond 


The 
thousand feet 


ported him wet, but 


earl 


=pective 


consult 


W 


bled 


significant 


} 

de 

¢ 


Loch 


Vit 


culture. 


went 


much a 


tain 


threat 


astray, 


Alt 


would had Lorne 


land, 


alone by 
path 
traces, 


way bef 
and 
a Chaoru 


some tfalle 


Desire”; el 


Wise T 


oft 


Hone Core 


er left. like Yarrow 
ere is a dictionary in the 


It is vour only lexicon of 


the language 
And it seemed in 
Mhoir 


that leads to th 


Chaoruinn 
Valley 
why a name 


shaped 


piration, despair, and | 


nit glen sé 


CS , il 

rave lle r climbs dl 
arn 


Fuaralach, and 


well of the 


spoke 


ws and knowledge of per 
olor: and went down. to 
Clunie on other points of 
ft the military road and 
a path that was not so 


as scattered, sad, 


uneer 


vnus that others had sought 


blindly 
goal 
the 


reves stormy 


re, and or 


Lorie 
their 


Mhoir: for 


to up 
inn it 
bog- 


down into 


nin sudden 
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laughter. One and curve, by name, Alt a Chaoruinn 
principles of rea- Mhoir. 
ent to Phe Gaelic 
| 
gramm 
between skv and soil 
meant The 
= 
j 
| 
| 
| 
q 
ba 4 | 
onary, 
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with waterfalls, some climbed by a ruined 


stone enclosure of rootless walls up the 
side of Garbh Leac, and there wasted 
their purposes on the mountain; the rest 
had vanished mysteriously from their 
own footsteps. You may walk four 
abreast, if you choose, on General Wade's 
military road, but not except alone up 
Alt a Chaoruinn Mhoir. 

Space is ample east and west, 

But two cannot go abreast. 

It is solitary among fourth dimen- 


The the 


smooth, gleaming with the afternoon sun- 


green surface of glen was 
light, turned green and pale to the spirit 
and compulsion of the place. There was 
no sound the wide whisper, the 
distilled of the of distant 


streams, hurrying invisible 


except 
vapor sound 
sluices. 
The slopes on either side came down with 
fluid sweep and perfect curve, and met at 
There 


doubt at the time of the purport of the 


accurate centre. seemed no 
valley, so austere, so cut to a central line, 
so clean and shapely for a preparation, 
lifting its slow green miles to vanish from 
the edge of heaven under clouds that were 
dreaded 
ledge and comforted over with sunlight. 
Alt a Mhoir not as 
followed proved it, 
having known an hour spent in consid 
the 
shadows of all IT hope for and shall not 
find. 

One cannot go far northward up valleys 


darkened beneath with know 


give Chaoruinn 


having and but as 


ering it, as having seemed to see 


of the unattainable and at the same time 
I came down across 
Fuaralach, which 

wet. It 
The night drew on under 
The mists 
stirred and rolled from the peaks where 
Aonachair Chrith 
undid her gray hair with mutterings of 
hid her breast 
and sultry lap in purple shadows and the 
fogs and solemn steam of her altars. A 
the 
military road. The ruined enclosure on 
the side of Garbh Leae, he said, was the 
remains of a sheepfold, and those blind 
broken paths were sheep tracks. 


vo westward to Skye. 
the 


was 


shoulder of Carn 
said to be 


tilted swamp. 


wisely Was a 


the piled banks of a storm. 
brooding. 


they hung 


Cumean propheey, and 


shepherd was driving a flock along 


Your sheep has been busy at signs and 


IIe is 


parables these tive thousand years, 
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ever your symbolic animal. lis habits 


and habitations are the visible signiti 
cance of spiritual facts. Ile is compact 
of instincts, He leaps visionary ob- 


It is ditheult to keep him in con 
Your practised indus 
trious collie labors with him. [lis inno- 
cence is called folly. Ilis looks are ab 
The 


\ alues 


stacles. 


servative roads. 


sent, sad, appealing. world clips 


utility from him, and him in 


markets, but his ways are not its 
Was he 


in the 


Ways. 
not the companion of patriarchs 
He 
high places of the mountains, remember- 
ing Sinai. Whose but should 
be in Alt a Chaoruinn Mhoir? 

The fat girl was chasing the cat among 
the 
clists 


morning of time feeds on 


steps his 


and = four biey 


for a 


gooseberry - bushes, 


were dismounting night at 


the inn. The scones were heavy and de- 
the oateakes bitter; human life 
the 


did 


pressing, 
illusory; and 
that 


and 
bievelists contided in us 
not like Americans. 


st emed Was ward 


they 


At Shiel, on Loch Duich, a far inland 
hended arm of the sea, there are meadows, 
and planted fields, and flowers in’ gar 
dens, and an inn from all quarters called 
comfortable.” 


One meets by the way in large part 
what he earries with him; and part is 


whatever at any place may be going on 
in the flux of ineident; only the remnant 
We came to 


saddening 


is the fixed face of things. 
Shiel through rain. 
The stern, portly landlady refused us a 
fire as 
the 


soaking, 


customs of August in 

the 
cold porch where the rain was splashing 


against the 
Highlands, 


with 


and bade us smoke, 


we must her disapproval, on 
drearily. At Clunie there were no mea- 
dows, or planted tields, or flowers in gar- 
dens, and no customs. 

“°Tis a private sitting-room,” said the 
maid, waving me back from an inviting 
doorway in the hall. “’Tis the gentle- 
man’s inside.” 


“Mine, is it?” said the gentleman in- 


side. “ Didn’t know it. Thought it was 
public. But IT anly came last night.” 


Whose comfortable 
gone abroad, 
and sad guests, 
private sitting-rooms at an 
third. 
way,” 


Singular hostelry! 
had 


on sodden 


fame 


frowned 
and 
unconseious 
“She'll take it out of you some- 
I said, to introduce discord, and 


whieh 
threw 


GLEN 


ent to ped and slept out the cold mur- 
muring day, and woke feeling that all 
things were solid and dull. 

Who ever found that what he met with 
in his pilgrimage answered. the deserip- 
tions of his elders, though they claimed 
to have travelled that way before? “ At 
thirty you will feel this, at fifty that. 
and in old age will see that our words are 
true:” and none of those things were so. 
Neither the Evangelist nor the Interpret- 
er gave the Pilgrim of Bunyan’s Progress 
anything accurate. It might easily have 
gone quite differently, and the record 
run something like this: Though both 
advised him strictly, vet what their ad 
vice was he somewhat forgot. not meet- 
ing with somewhat to remind him of it. 
And having obtained a certain seroll or 
written guide, he went on without acei- 
dent, and happened upon a house that 
Was called the Ilouse Beautiful, where 
were lions fast aslec p by the gate because 


it was noon. And there, being eager to 
vo forward, he was wearied by the long 
discourses of the ladies who lived there, 
and hastened on, and met with one 
Apollyon, who had suffered defeat before. 
it seemed, of some other pilgrim, and did 


CLUNIE 


not desire battle; for fighting, he held the 
opinion, was but a foolish employment. 
So to the valley ealled of the Shadow of 
Death, which the Pilgrim disliked as much 
as another man; and to a city called 
Vanity Fair, in which was one Faithful, 
stopping in such distaste that it was a 
marvel he remained, for at that time he 
was free to go. Yet many there were 
who, being born and accustomed to it, 
lived justly in that place and spoke what 
seemed to them true. So he departe d, and 
thereafter fell, though not into Despair, 
yet into great Mishaps, and came to cer 
tain High Hills in a soured complexion, 
for which he later had repentance. For 
there were shepherds on the Hills, but he 
‘thought they were not pleased to see him, 
though civil; and he went down and 
came to a barren plain, and there met 
three Shining Ones, who comforted him 
with wonderful words, and walked with 
him all that day. 

It is ten miles by the shore of Loch 
Duich to the fishing village and ferry of 
Dornie, and the first sight of the hills of 
Skye. The peopl of Dornie were com- 
ing home from church in their boats, and 
we were ferried over the loch for a penny. 
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Grandfather 


BY ROY 


Grandfather both 
your hands and put one foot 
against his knee and the other 
ust his vest, vou could walk right 
up to his white beard, like a fly—but vou 
had to hold tight. Sometimes your foot 
slipped on the knee, but the vest was 
der and not so hard, so that when vou 
ere that far you were safe. And when 
vou had both feet in the soft middle of 
e vest, and your body was stiff 
looking right up at the 


and 
vour face was 
ceiling, Grandfather groaned down deep 
inside, and that was the sign that your 
Then Grandfather 
erumpled you up in his arms. But on 
Sunday. when Grandfather wore his white 


walk was ended. 


vest, you walked like other folks. 


ROLFKE: 


GILSON 


In the morning Grandfather sat in the 
sun by the wall—the stone wall at the 
back of the garden, where the golden-rod 
d the paper and 


grew. Grandfather re: 
smoked. When it was afternoon and 
Mother was taking her nap, Grandfather 
was around the corner of the house, on 
the poreh, in the sun—always in the sun, 
for the sun followed Grandfather wher- 
cver he went, till he passed into the 
house at supper-time. Then the sun went 
down and it was night. 

Grandfather walked with a cane; but 
even then, with all the three legs he 
boasted of, you eould run the meadow to 
the big rock before Grandfather had 
gone half-way. Grandfather’s pipe was 
corn-cob, and every week he had a new 
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one, for the little brown juice that 


cuddled down in the botton ie bowl, 


and wouldn't come out without a straw. 
wasn’t good for folks, Grandfather said. 
Old Man Stubbs, who eame across the 


road to see Grandtathe r, cney 


hacco, vet the little brown juice did not 
hurt him at all, he said. Still it was not 
pleasant to kiss Old Man Stubbs, and Mo 
ther said that chewing tobacco was a tilthy 
habit, and that only very old men ever 
did it nowadays, because lots of people 
used to do it when Grandfather and Old 
Man Stubbs were little bows. Probably. 
you thought, people did not kiss other 
folks so often then. 


One morning Grandfather was re: 


by the wall, in the sun. You were on the 
ground, flat, peeping under the erass, 
and vou were so still that a cricket came 
and teetered on grass stalk near at 


imbed yvour hat as 


hand. Two red ants ¢ 
it lay beside vou, and a white worm swung 
itself from one grass blade to another, like 
a monkey. The ground under the appk 
trees was broken out with sun spots. Bees 
the red clover. Butter 
flies lazily flapped their wings and sailed 
like little boats In a sea of golden-rod 
and Queen Anne’s lace. 

Dee, dee dee, de« dee.” vou sang. and 
Mr. Cricket sneaked under plantain 
leaf. You tracked him to his lair with 


were humming it 


your finger, and he seuttled away. 

Grandfather.” 

No reply. 

(Grrandtather.” 

Not a word. Then you looked. Grand- 
father’s paper had slipped to the ground, 
and his glasses to his lap. He was fast 
aslee p in the sunshine with his head upon 
his breast. You stole softly to his side. 
With a long grass vou tickled his ear. 
With a jump he awoke, and you tumbled, 
laughing, on the grass. 

Ain’t vou “shamed?” eried Lizzie-in 
the-kitchen, who was hanging out the 
clothes. 

“TTuh! Grandfather don’t care.” 

Grandfather never eared. That is on 
of the things which made him Grand 
father. If he had seolded he might have 
been Father or « ven Unele Ned—but lie 
would not have been Grandfather So 
when you spoiled his nap he only said, 
“TI’'m,” deep in his beard, put on his 


glasses, and read his paper again, 


When it was afternoon, and the sun fol 
lowed Grandtath« the «| nd vou 
were tired of plaving Hous Hop-Toad, 
or Indian, or the Three Bears. it was on] 

step trom Grandtather’s foot to Grand 
father’s lap. When vou sat back and 
curled vour legs, vour head lav in the 
hadow of his white beard. Then Gran 
father would sa 

Onee up tiie there was a bear 

Or, better still 

Onee, when L was a e ban 


for Johnny Reb, and Johnny Reb was 
watching for Grandfather When it came 
to the exciting part, you sat straight uy 


to see Grandfather squint one eve and 


look along his outstretched arm, as though 
t were his gun, and say Bang!” 

But Johnny Reb saw the top of Grand 
father’s blue eap just peeping over thi 
tops « he tall grass ind so he too went 

Bang 


Did John Reb have walk with il 
cane too, Grandfather 7 


* Johnny Reb, he just Jay in the tall 


vrass, all doubled up, and = says he, 
* Gimme a chaw terbaccer afore | 
lie 


* Did vou give it to ] im, Grandfather 2” 

“Tle died “for could get the plug 
out my pocket.” 

Then Mother wi uld sav: 

wouldn't, Father—such stories to 
ehild 

Then Grandfather would smoke grim] 
and would not tell you any more. and vou 
vould play Grandfather and Johuny Reb 
in the tall vrass. Lizzie in-the-kiteher 
vould give vou a piece of brown bread 
for the chaw of tobaeeo, and when Johns 
Reb died too soon, vou ate it yourself, 
to save it. You wondered what would 
have happened if Johnny Reb had n 
died too soon. Standing over Johnny 
Reb’s prostrate but still animate form it 
the tall grass, with the brown-bread_ to 
bacco in hand, vou even contem 


plated plaving that vour adversary lived 


awful thought that 


| 
Or, best of all, 
“When Grandfather vent to thre 
war. . .” 
Phat was the story where Grandfather 
| 
| 
2 
And ever afterward Grandfather walk : 
ed with a cans 
4 
} 
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in that ease vou would have to give up 
the chaw (the brown bread was fresh that 
day) kept you to the letter of Grand- 
father’s story. Once only did you play 
that Johnny Reb lived—but the brown 
bread was hard that day, and you were 
not hungry. 

Grandfather wore the blue, and on his 
breast were the star and flag of the Grand 
Army. Every May he straightened his 
hent shoulders and marched to the music 
of tife and drum to the cemeterv on the 
hill. So once a vear there were tears in 
Grandtather’s eves. All the rest of that 
solemn May day he marched in the gar- 
den with his hands behind him, and a far- 
away look in his eves, and once in a while 
his steps quickened as he hummed to him- 
self, 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp. the boys are march 
ing.” 


And if it so happened that he told vou 
the story of Johnny Reb that day, he 
would always have a new ending: 

“Then we went into battle. The Rebs 
were on a tarnal big hill, and as we 
charged up the side, * Bows,” says the 
Colonel, Boys—give ‘em hell! he. 
And, sir, Wwe just did. I tell you.” 

“Oh, Father, Father—don’/—such lan 
guage before the child!” Mother would 
ery, and that would be the end of the new 
end of Grandfather's story. 

On a soap-box in Abe Jones’s corner 
grocery, Grandfather argued polities with 
Old Man Stubbs and the rest of the boys. 

“T've voted the straight Republican 
ticket all my life.” he would say, proudly, 
when the fray was at its height, * and, by 
(ie orge, I'll not make a darned old fool 0 
myself by turning coat now. Pesky few 
Democrats ever IT see who 

Here Old Man Stubbs would rise from 
the eracker-barrel. 

“Tf T understand you correctly, sir, vou 
have ealled me a darned old fool.” 

“Not at all, Stubbs.” Grandfather 
would reply, soothingly. “ Not by a jug- 
ful. Now yvou’re a Democrat—” 

* And proud of it, sir.’ Old Man Stubbs 
would break in. 

“You're a Democrat, Stubbs, and «as 
such you are not responsible; but if I 
was to turn Democrat, Stubbs, I'd be a 
darned old fool.” 

And in the roar that followed, Old 


Man Stubbs would subside to the crack 
er-barrel and smoke furiously. Then 
Grandfather would say: 

“Stubbs, do you remember old Moss 
Gray?” That was to clear the batth 
field of the political carnage, so to speak 

so that Old Man Stubbs would forget 


his grievance, and walk home with Grand 


father peaceably when the grocery closed 
for the night. If it was winter-time, and 
the snow-drifts were too deep for grand 
fathers and little box s, Vou sat before the 
fireplace, Grandfather in his arm-chair, 
vou flat on the rug, your face between 
vour hands, gazing into the flames. 

“Who was the greatest man that ever 
lived, Grandfather ¢” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth, boy.” 

“And who was the greatest soldier?” 

‘Ulysses S. Grant.” 

“ And the next greatest 2” 

George Washington.” 

*But Old Man Stubbs says Napoleon 
was the greatest soldier.” 

“Old Man Stubbs? Old Man Stubbs ? 
What does he know about it, I'd like to 
know? He wasn’t in the war. Ile’s 
afraid of his own shadder. U.S. Grant 
was the greatest general that ever lived. 
I guess I know. I was there, wasn’t I/ 
Napoleon! Old Man Stubbs! Fiddl 
sticks!” 

And Grandfather would sink back into 
his ehair, smoking wrath and weed in 
his trembling corn-cob, and scowling at 
the blazing tagots and the curling hick- 
ory smoke. By-and-by 

“Who was the greatest woman that 
ever lived, Grandfather 2” 

‘Your Mother, boy.” 

“Oh, Father was Mother’s voice 

‘you forget.” 

‘Forget nothing.” cried Grandfather, 
fiercely. “ Boy, your Mother is the best 
woman that ever lived, and mind you 
remember it, too. Every boy’s mother is 
the best woman thaf ever lived.” 

And when Grandfather leaned forward 
in his chair and waved his pipe, there 
was no denying Grandfather. 

At night, after supper, when your 


clothes were in a little heap on the chair, 


and vou had your nighty on, and you 
had said your pravers, Mother tucked you 
in bed and kissed vou and called Grand- 
father. Then Grandfather came stump- 
ing up the stairs with his cane. Sitting 


4 
‘ 


ON SUNDAY WHEN GRANDE 


on the edge of your bed, he 


sang to 
you, 


The wild evazelle with the silvery feet 
I'll give thee for a playmate sweet.” 


And after Grandfather went away, the 
wild gazelle came and stood besidk vou, 
and put his cold little 
your cheek, and licked 


his was 


against 
with 
rough at first, but 
softer and softer, till 
you woke up and wanted a drink, and 
found beside you, in place of the wild 


hose 
your face 
tongue. It 
by-and-by it 


got 


ATHER WORE HIS 


WHITE VEST 


gazelle, a white mother with a brimming 
cup in her hand. She covered you up 
when you were through, and kissed vou, 
and then you went looking for the wild 
gazelle, and sometimes you found him: 
but sometimes, when you had just caught 
up to his feet were 
shining like stars, he turned into Grand- 
father with his cane. 
“TTi, sleepy-head! 
Waitin’ for vou.” 
And then Grandfather would tickle you 
in the ribs, and help you on with your 


him and silvery 


The dicky birds are 


ao 
| 
{ a 
| 
/ 
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j 
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hes is me for him tos 
\ 
Wher 1 were naughty, and Mother 
used the little brown switeh that hung 
he wood-shed door, Grandfather 
ramped up and down in the garden, and 
e harder vou hollered, the harder Grand 
her tramped. Once when vou plaved 
he empty tlower-pots were not tlower-pots 


ll, but just cannon balls, and vou 
them, 
and the 
rs fell, and 


Cirandftather tramped and tramped, and 


with 
Mother showed vou the pieces, 
h dese naded, and the te: 
varden path completely, and 
tepped on the pensies. Then they shut 
vou up In your own room upstairs, and 

u-eried till the hiccups came. You 
dishes rattling on the dining 


bn low, 


upper soon, and at one end of the 


They would be eating 
table 
a silver dish there would be a choco 
late eake, for Lizzie-in-the-kitehen had 

ked one that afternoon. You had seen 


window with vour own 


rower pots. Now 


n the pantry 
eves while vou tired the 
chocolate eake was vour favorite, so vou 
fasted 
Now and then vou 


hated your bread and milk, and 


nel wailed defiantly. 


listened to hear if thes pitied and came 


to vou, but they came not, and you 


moaned and sobbed in the twilight, and 


hoped vou would die, to make them sorry. 


By-and-by, between the  hieeups, vou 
Then Grand 
through the 
in it. You 
knew it was Grandfather's hand, 


is all knuekly. 


door open softly. 
fethe hand 


came erack 
vith a piece of chocolate cake 
because 
So you cried no more, 
nd while the chocolate cake was stopping 
the hiccups, vou heard Grandfather steal 
down the stairs, softhy—but it did not 
und like Grandfather at all, for vou 
did not hear the 


Next morning, 


stumping of his cane. 
when vou asked him about 
wok, and just the tip of his 
tongue showed between his teeth, for that 
when anything 
And Grandfather said: 

° You won't ever tel] 7” 


* No, Grandfather. 


was the wav it did 


ple ist dl him. 


“Well, then 


shaking so he c 


but Grandfather kept 
uld not tell. 
Grandfather. Why 


ane sound on the stairs?” 


MONTIILY 


didn’t the 


MAGAZINE. 

“Wiisht, boy! TIT just wrapped my old 
bandana handkerehiet around the end. 
But worse than that time was the awful 
morning when you broke the blue piteher 
An old 
family law said you should never even 
touch it, where it sat on the shelf by th 
clock, but the Old Nick said it wouldn't 
looked j 


inside—just once 
You had been munching bread-and-but 


that came over in the 


hurt if vou 


ter, and your fingers were slippery, snd 
that is how the piteher came to fall 
Grandfather found you sobbing over thi 
pleces, and his face was white. 
Sonny, 


thi r.” 


Sonny, what have vou done“ 


d-didn’t mean to, Grandta 
In trembling fingers Grandfather gath 
ered up the blue fragments—all that was 
left of the 
Mother's ancestral pride. 
‘*Sh! 


family heirloom, emblem ot 


Don’t ery, Sonny. We'll make 
it all right again.’ 

* M-Moth— Mother ll whip me.” 

Sh. boy. No, she won't. We'll tiake 
it to the tinker, Hell make it all right 
Come.” 


And vou Grandfather slun] 
guiltily to the tinker and watched him 
make the blue fragments into the blu: 
then vou earried it 


pitehe r again, and 


home, and as Grandfather set it back on 
the shelf, vou whispered, 

* Grandfather.” 

Grandfather bent his ear to vou. Very 
softly vou said it: 

* (Grandfather, the cracks don’t show at 
all from here.” 

Grandfather nodded his head. Then he 
tramped up and down in the garden. Te 
forgot to smoke. Crime weighed upon 
his soul. 

‘ Boy,” said he, sternly, stopping in his 


“Yoa 


Do you hear me?” 


walk. must never be naughty 
again. 
“T won't, Grandfather.” 

resumed his 


Grandfather tramping: 


then paused and turned to where you 
sat on the wheelbarrow. 
naughty again, 


Mother. 


“But if vou ever are 
once and. tell 
Do vou understand ?” 

“Yes, Grandfather.” 

Up and tramped 
moodily, his head bent, his hands clasped 


vou must go at 


down Grandfather 


behind him—up and down between the 


verbenas and hollyhocks. THe paused ir- 


G 
“Sure as shootin 
{ 


YOU STOLE SOFTLY TO HIS SIDE 
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resolutely —turned—turned azain—and 


came back to you. 

“ Boy, Grandfathe rs just as bad and 
you are. Ile ought to have 
made tell Mother about the 


first, and take it to the tinker afterward. 


wicked as 


you pitcher 


You must never keep anything from your 
mother again—never. Do vou hear?” 
“Yes, Grandfather,” 


hanging your head. 


you whimpered, 


“Come, boy.” 

Mother lis 
Grandfather 
You 
but he had been worse, he 
asked to be 
for himself and you. 

Mother did not even look at the cracked 
blue pitcher on the clock-shelf, but her 
eves filled, and at the 
you flung yourself, sobbing, into her arms. 

“Oh, Mother, don’t whip Grandfather. 
Just whip me.” 


You gave him your hand. 


iened, wondering, while 
spoke out bravely to the very end. 
had been bad, 
and he 


confessed ; punished 


sight of her tears 


“Tt isn’t the blue pitcher I care about,” 
“It’s only to think that my 
father and my little boy were afraid to 
tell me.” 

And at this she broke out erying 


she said. 


with 


vour wet cheek against her wet cheek, 


and her warm arms crushing you to her 
breast. And you eried, and Grandtather 
blew his nose, and Carlo barked and leaped 
to lick your face, until by-and-by, when 
Mother’s white handkerchief and Grand- 


father’s red one were quite damp, you 


and Mother smiled through your tears, 
and she said it did not matter, and 
Grandfather patted one of her hands 
while vou kissed the other. And you 


and Grandfather said you would never be 
bad again. 


When vou’ were good, or sick dear 
Grandfather! It was not what he said, 
for only Mother could say the love- 
words. It was the things heedid without 


saying much at all—the cireus he took 
vou to see, the lessons in A B C while he 
held the book for you in his hand, the 
sail-boats he whittled for you on rainy 
days—for Grandfather was a 
penter 


ship-car- 
grandtather 

and the willow whistles he made for vou, 
and the soldier swords. It 
tished 
saved vou from 
the black 


Grandfather snatched you 


before he was a 


was Grand- 


who from the brook. 


father 
Grandfather 
Tompkins’s cow 
gave no milk. 


you 
Farmer 


one which 
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from prowling dogs, and stinging bees, and 
That is 


for, and so we 


bad boys and their wiles. what 


grandfathers are love them 
and climb into their laps and beg for 
sail-boats and tales—and that is their 
reward. 
One day—yvour birthday had just gon 
was time to think of Thanks 
giving—vou walked with Grandfather in 
the fields. 


vellow pumpkins lay, and they made you 


by and it 
Between the stacked corn the 
think of Thanksgiving pies. The leaves, 
red and gold, dropped of old age in the 
autumn. stillness, and you gathered an 
armtul for Mother. 

“Why don’t all the people die every 
‘ar, Grandfather, like the leaves?” 

* Everybody 
done, little boy. 
in the fall 


takes longer for a 


Ve 


dies when work’s 
The leat’s work is done 
the frost 


man to do his work, 


when comes. It 
‘cause a man has more to do.” 

“When will your work be done, Grand 
father?” 

“Tt’s almost done now, little boy.” 

“Oh no, Grandfather. There’s lots for 
do. You you'd 
a bob-sled, and a truly engine what goes, 
get to be 
a grown-up man like Father, you are to 


vou to said make me 


Vm bigger; and when | 


W hen 


make willow 
little boys.” 


come and whistles for my 

And you were right, for while the frost 
came again and again for the little leaves, 
Grandfather stayed on in the sun, and 
when he had made you the bob-sled he 
still for did he not have the 
truly engine to make for you, and the 
willow whistles for your own little boys / 


lingered, 


Waking from a nap, you could not 
remember when you fell asleep. You 
wondered what hour it was. Was it 


morning? Was it afternoon? Dreamily 
Golden sunlight 
crossed the ivied porch and smiled at you 


you came down stairs. 


through the open door. The dining-room 
table with blue china, and at 
every place was a dish of red, red straw- 
Then vou knew it 
You were rested with sleep, 
gentle with dreams of play, happy at the 
thought of red berries in blue dishes with 
and cream. You found Grand- 
father in the garden sitting in the sun. 
he was 


was set 


herries. was almost 


supper-time. 
sugar 
Ile was not reading or smoking; 


just. waiting. “ Are you tired 
for me, Grandfather ?” 


waiting 


— 
| 
| 
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TO THE TINKER 


GUILTILY 


GRANDFATHER SLUNK 


AND 


} 


Ht WHITTLED 


No, 
father,’ 
The leaves did not move. 


little bow.” 


came as soon L could, Grand- 


as 
The flowers 
were motionless. Grandfather sat quite 
still, his soft white beard against your 
cheek, Hushed with sleep. You nestled 


in his lap. 


And so you sat together, with the 
sun going down about you, till Mother 
came and called you to supper. Even 


now when you are grown, you remember, 
as though it were yesterday, the long nap 
and the golden light in the doorway, and 
the red berries on the table, and Grand- 
father waiting in the sun. 


FOR YOU ON RaAINy Days 


it Was not long afterward 
the 


One day 


they took you to see Aunt Mary, on 


train. When you. came home again, 
Grandfather was not waiting for you. 
“ Where is Grandfather 7” 
“Grandfather isn’t here any more, 


dearie. He has gone ‘way up in the sky 
to see God and the angels.” 


“ And won't he ever come back to our 


house 


* No, dear: but if you are a good boy, 
you will go to see him some day.” 

But, oh, Mother, what Grand 
father do when he goes to walk with the 


See 


will 


little boy angels? he’s gone and 


forgot his cane!” 


J 
| 
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The Evolution of Girlhood 


BY 


UMORISTS 
a habit of 
and subjecting 

on. Fr rhaps of all the 
the thi 


human 


have . like musicians, 


taking popular themes 


them to a 


process 


] 


endless Varia 


kes with which funny men of 


hewspapers have harassed the 


ce, none has been pres nted in a greater 


variety of forms than that 


which satir- 
es the eagerness of women to seem 


than Undoubted|, 
is a good deal of justification for 


vounger thes 


are, 
t| re 


hese gibes, sinc 


there are still a great 


anv women who fail to understand that 


very age has its peculiar charms and 


dvantages, and that a woman of thirty, 


rtv, fifty, or sixty mav be as much ad 
girl ot sixteen 
is undeniable 


the 


majority of 


red hie rown Wav as a 
At any 
present, as in 
the 


women covet most ard ntls are youth and 


rate, it 
the 


Vast 


or twenty. 


that at two 


past, 


blessings which 
the beauty of girlhood. 
As cruel fate 


beauty 


would have it, vouth and 


were, until quite reeently, of all 


things feminine the most evanescent. 
While statistics show that women. live, 
on the average, about two vears longer 
than men, they have always (of course 
with individual exceptions ) lost the 


charms peculiar to their sex at an earlier 
age, This was true even of the Greeks, 
famed among all nations for their per- 
sonal and their 
Socrates called this beauty “a short-lived 
tyranny 


beauty devotion to it. 


and Euripides, counselling 
young men in regard to marriage, bade 
them that “a man’s strength 
lasteth, while the bloom of beauty quick- 


lv leaves a woman's form ” 


remember 


a theme on 
which the lyrie poets too were eloquent. 
In medieval times the culture of beauty, 
like other branches of culture, was neg- 
lected, and it is only within a century or 
two that a proportion of 
women have enjoved the delights of last- 
ing beauty and the 


longed girlhood. 
do 


considerable 
advantages of pro- 


Extremes not alwavs meet. 


To 


HENRY 


FINCK 


vividly the great change civiliza 


realize 


tion has brought about, we need but com 
pare the white American girl of the 
present time, who usually retains her 
virlish appearance till the age of twenty 
five, and often, indeed, far into the 
thirties, even years after marriage, with 


thr re d Am« rican girl as ske tched by eve 


In his book entitled Our Wild 
Colonel Dodge Ind 


an girls attend dances and social gath 


Withesses, 
Wrote that 


‘ight or ten, “ when they already 
feel matrimonial hankerines.” 


hard Te 


them 


and constant work tell 


upon very and by the tim 


} 
Oon, 


they are sixteen very little of their early 


freshness is left. Indeed, it is almost 


impossible, after that age, to make from 


appearances even an approximate 


Lucss 


at the age of any Indian woman. T know 


a married woman of eighteen who looks 


as old as her mother, who must be thirty 


five, and this is not at all unusual.” 


[ have had many opportunities in 


the West of te sting the correctness ot 
Colonel Dodge’s observations. In the 
Kast, where Indians are less numerous 


and accessible, we may note the same ph 
another colored 
bov 


is 


nomenon in the case of 


race. Ever since I was a have 


often 


“What 


and friends, 


all 


asked If 


becomes of the negro girls 


after they have reached the age of fif 
teen?” They seem to pass from that age 
directly into the thirties. I do not re 


member to have ever seen a negro girl 


looked though 


I suppose there are such among those who 


who eighter n or twenty, 
have received an edueation and have not 
married too early. 

Nor is it among the colored races only 
that 
peoples in general are 


women age prematurely. Southern 
apt to belong in 
this category. In an article on the wo- 
men of Venezuela, a correspondent of the 


New York Trihun: 


eraphically illustrated 


some ve 


the 


ars ago 


astonishing 


“ The 


suddenness with which they age: 


to 
} 
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bloom ng beauty of this vear 1s liable 
o be transtormed into a crone, wrinkled, 
vellow, and bent, next vear. .. Girls 


eleven Vears old, 


nh, ahd even 


are often mothers. And at an age when 
the women of Northern climes are 


le Ve lopmi ht, thie have 


lived their active lives as wives and mo 
hers, and are either skinny and bony 
or fat and flabby old) women. It does 


not follow that they die soon. 
\ pass into sort of eran 


theriv ndition, and remain the re 


Phe same may be said of Oriental 


peoples in rele ral, white or colored. 
Phat indefatigable traveller R. F. Bur 
ton, who studied woman all the world 
over, summed up the matter in two brief 
sentences: “ Among Eastern women 
and ugliness are svnonymous. It is only 
civilization that we tind 
the handsome old woman.” 

Ilow shall we 
toriness of female beauty among the less 


cultured races What 


taken place in the life of women that 


account for this transi- 
changes have 


have enabled them to retain their much 
vouth and beauty so much 
nger? Surely a question more impor 
taunt and interesting to men and women 
alike could not easily be asked; the mor 
so Inasmuch as it would be rank flattery 
to sav that all the women of eivilized 
countries, or even the majority of them, 
have already secured these blessings. 
The future evolution of prolonged girl 
hood and beauty may be accelerated if 
women will heed the lessons of the past 
which this article is an attempt to re 
veal. It is commonly assumed in a vague 
wi that climate a convenient word is 
responsible for the rapid aging of women 
in certain regions. But the girls in eold 
regions, such as those inhabited by the 
Esquimaux, Patagonians, Tibetans, and 
many others, lose their vouthful charms 
quite as prematurely as the girls who 
are born in the tropical latitudes. Other 
things being equal, dwelling in the 
tropics ought, in faet, to imply superior 
advantages, inasmuch as it encourages 
life in the open air: and fre sh air is the 
hest antiseptic against advancing age and 
ugliness. We must therefore seek else- 
where for the agencies which retarded 
the evolution of girlhood. Three of 


these, as a matter of facet, have already 
heen hinted at in the foregoing pal 
graphs hard work, early marriage, and 
neglect of education. 

That hard labor shortens female yout 
s a fact whieh has been brought + 
he attention of numerous missionaries 
and other students of uneivilized races 
The young children are sometimes, thes 
tell us, bright and pretty, but often ever 
hefore they have reached what we should 
consider real girlhood compulsory drudg 
ery has aged their faces and marred 
“Tt is a sad sight,” writes 
Brooke Low, “to see the Dyak girls, 


their figures, 


some but nine or ten years of age, carry 
ing water up the mount in bamboos, their 
bodies bent nearly double, and groaning 
under the weight of their burden.” 
other writer, Denison, says that “ some 
of the girls showed signs of good looks, 
but hard work, poor feeding, and inter- 
marriage and early marriage soon told 
their tale, and rapidly converted them 
into dirty, diseased old hags, and this at 
an age when they are barely more than 
yvoung women.” To take one more in- 
HT. Zoller 


writes regarding an exceptionally pretty 


n place of a hundred. 


stance, 


negro girl in Kamerun: “ Though = sh 
Was at most fifteen vears of age, one 
could already see the first faint signs of 
that fading process which sometimes be 
gins even before maturity has been reach 
ed, and, as a consequence of hard labor, 
cheats the poor girls entirely out of what 
ought to be the rosiest period of their 
bloom.” 

It is not necessary, however, to go to 
Borneo or Afriea to witness this sad 
phenomenon. In Switzerland I have 
often had my sympathies and indigna- 
tion aroused by the sight of young girls 
sometimes not more than seven or eight 
vears old—toiling up steep mountain- 
sides, carrying on their backs and in their 
hands burdens which would have fatigued 
a strong adult. Their serious, sad faces 
looked ten—nay, twenty —vears older 
than they were, and their bodies were 
being pressed into squat and_ stunted 
Hard work had made them look 
more like old dwarfs than like voung girls. 

Yet we have hardly a right to throw 
stones at the Swiss peasants for such 
cruelty to their children. There are in 


shapes. 


the United States plenty of factories 


ke my 
| 
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where girls of no more than twelve vears 
(being the che apest kind of labor) are 
employed by the hundred, doing work 
that would wear out adults. Poverty is 
no excuse for such barbarity. It undoes 
all the work of civilization, as any one 
can see at a glance by looking at these 
little girls, with their bent forms and 
tired, prematurely aged faces. That. is 
the way back to savagery. Yet there are 
persons who look on the employment of 
tens of thousands of girls in factories 
as a sign of progress and the emaneipa- 
tien of woman! When the men are will- 
ng to let them play the rédle of flowers, 
thes clamor for their right to be cab- 
bages and turnips! Some girls, to be 
sure, are absolutely compelled by poverty 
to do such work; but the vast majority 
are not. They are—often for the sake of 
dress and trinkets—throwing away their 
health, youth, and beauty premature lv. 

In the matter of marriage, fortunately, 
there is no suel reaction threatening to 
arrest and retard the evolution of pro- 
longed girlhood and bring back the eon- 
ditions of savagery. What savagery 
means from this point of view is a thing 
painful to contemplate. Sutherland 
found that among savages of all grades 
the average of forty-six races showed 
that the men appropriate to themselves 
the girls of their tribe at the age of 
12.2 years, while the average of fifty- 
eight races of barbarians was not quite 
fourteen. At this stage of human de- 
velopment girlhood as distinguished 
from childhood can hardly he said to 
exist at all! 

In such countries as China and Japan 
the average age of marriage is 16.9, while 
in Europe, according to Ansell, the 
daughters of laborers and unskilled 
workers marry at 25.2, and those of the 
more highly educated classes at 26-4. 
Thus the most cultured European women 
are enabled to enjoy about ten years more 
of the happy period of  girlhood—the 
spring-time of life—than the Japanes 
and Chinese, and twelve to fourteen more 
than the uncivilized races. 

Concerning the United States T have 
no definite figures, but it is certain that 
there has been a steady progress in the 
prolonging of this spring-time of wo- 


man’s life. A Louisianian onee gave me 
a graphic illustration @ propos. His 
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great-grandmother married at fourteen, 
his grandmother at sixteen, his mothe 
at eighteen. told him [hoped his 
daughter and granddaughter would be 
sensible enough to marry at twenty and 
twenty-two. These ages are quite early 
enough for any girl. In many cases 
twenty-five is better still; and no great 
harm is done if they wait another ten or 
tifteen years, though there is no special 
reason why they should. 

They need not be afraid of being 
taunted as old maids. The evolution of 
the higher girlhood has done away with 
that bugaboo. In North Carolina I 
was told a few vears ago that among the 


ignorant farmers of the mountain regions 


it is still customary to call a girl an old 
maid if she remains unmarried at sixteen 


or seventeen, More convinelng proot of 
barbarism could not be adduced. It 


one of these farmers hitched a colt or a 
calf to his plough, all his neighbors would 
ery shame, and call him a fool besides. 
But a poor girl of fifteen is ¢ xpects d to do 
all the work of a wife and mother, and a 
great deal of in-door and out-door drudg 
cry too, before her bedy is fully de 
veloped. It is this combination of early 
marriage and hard work, this doing of 
louble duty, that explains why among 
barbarians, colored or white, women lose 
their good looks sooner than men. 

In Italy I have seen country girls of 
a sweet and pure loveliness that almost 
equalled the celestial beauty of the 
Bellini Madonna in the Academy of 
Venice—which painting, by-the-way, has 
at last received the merited honor of a 
separate room. But T also saw the hard 
labor to which these poor maidens were 
condemned, and it made me sad to think 
that in a few years all this beauty would 
vanish. Among the well-to-do classes 
in the cities, who do not compel their 
daughters to work, it is early marriage 
that makes them fade so soon. The legal 
limit of marriage, which used to be 
twelve, has now been raised to fifteen: 
but that is still too low. 

The notion that climate is responsible 
for the more rapid aging of Southern 
women is thus shown to be a needless 
assumption, inasmuch as we have found 
other agencies which obviously and glar- 
ingly aecount for it. Indirectly, how- 
ever, climate does have an injurious ef 
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breeds 


discouraging the exercise of body and 


mind except under the compulsion of 
hecess Kduecation is the greatest of 
ll beautifiers, the most potent prolonger 
of fresh and ively girlhood; and of 
edueation the girls of Italy have here- 
tofore had little or none Only ten vears 


Mad | Zampiont Sal 
Naples, wrote As neithe 


nor in school Italy vet at- 


home 
have we in 
tained a general high-toned intellectual 


and moral life, girlhood can hardly be 


expected to be what it ought to be—the 
smiling spring season of a happy wo- 
mais Another writer declares that 
“oirls in Italy are listless, and care only 
for dress: that there is no real home 


‘e, and no oceasions when the men and 

omen of the family discuss together the 
latest) books and what th 
vorld. Spanish ladies of both eontinents 
are in the 


On in 


same predicame nt as the Ital- 


in. Like other tourists, I have often 


h id oceasion to echo the re mark of Pro- 


fessor Holton anent the New - Grana- 

dans: “TIT wish it were more common for 
old women to be pretty here, but that 


It ought 


women of Spain 


uit education.’ 
te the 


and other 


cannot be with 
comfort 
Italy, 


cnow that 


to be a 
and 


Southern countries, 


the transitoriness of their 


rare girlish beauty is not an inevitable 
eurse of climate, but ean be overcome 
by training of the mind, and avoiding 
lrudgery and too early marriage. The 


magie power of edueation to improve 


the features and vouthfulness 
strikingly illustra- 
the Seventeenth 
Board of 
The 


ars of 


ensure 
of appearance is 
ted by a 
Annual 


Commissioners 


sentence In 
the 


(1885). 


Indian 
ob- 

with 
the 


Report of 
writer 
serves that a few ve 


contact 
civilization sutteed to 
the 


th \ 


transtorm 
“ They 


voung 


Indians in schools: came 


children; and 


in the face 


return men 
women; vet they look younger 
than when they eame to us.” 


Mark 


wrote in 


everything,” as 
Puddnhe ad Wilson 


ealendar. “The peach was once a 


“Training is 
Twain’s 
his 


hitter almond: cauliflower is nothing but 


cabbage with a college education.” 
The women of the ancient Greeks lost 
their beauty so soon because they re 


The features of 
Venus herself would be marred by the 


eeived no edueation. 
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stare of an idiot: and between 
bright lool 


genius there 


that vaeant stare and the 


of a woman of are count 
bespe ne degrees of 


Not 


cation can remould plain features ; 


less gradations, 


telligence and education. that edu 


but 


can kindle the beauty of expression, 
which is more important even tha 
beauty of features, and more lasting 


By edueation I do not mean so much 


the lessons girls learn in school and col 


lege as the culture their minds receiv 
by talking with other women and with 
men, and by read ne newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. In both kinds of edu 
cation the women of America are ad 


mittedly pre-eminent, and that is why 


Max O’Rell could write that even whet 
one of these women is plain, “she is al 
Wavs in the possession of a redeeming 
something which saves her. . . She looks 
intelligent, a creature that has been al 


lowed to think for herself.” 


While exercise of the mind improves 


and conserves vouth and beauty, over- 
study hastens their end. There is some 
danger that the further evolution of 
girlhood may find as serious an obstacle 


the 
of the pupils and the criminal 
encouragement of vain parents, who want 


in the school as in factory. To the 


vanity 


their daughters to “ make a reeord,” thou- 
sands of girls are sacrificed every year. 
Tt is a new phase of that disregard of 
the laws of health which in the past has 
done almost as much to hasten the deeay 


of girlhood as hard work and too early 


marriage. It seems as if some demon 
had set himself the special task of as- 
sassinating girlhood, and being thwart- 
i another. It is 


so long ago that to be 


ed in one way, sought 
invalid 
Was supposed to be a woman’s normal 
It was brought about by lack of 
out-door exercise, living in unventilated 


not an 


State. 


houses, errors of diet and dress—tight 
lacing, high-heeled shoes, ete. But to- 


day thousands of girls not only eultivate 
their minds rationally, they also walk, 


ride, play tennis and golf, live in the 
open air as much as possible, enjoy good 


appetites, and consequently look as hal 
and healthy as their brothers. Regard- 
the that are blessed with 
such girls, it can no longer be said that 
the retain their youth and good 


families 


ing 


men 


looks longer than the women. 
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“Whither Thou Goest” 


BY MARGARET 
N open letter lay spread on Dr. Gil- 
bert’s office desk, and at the desk 
its owner was sitting, pen in 
his hand, a blank sheet of paper before 
him: but the ink on the pen was dry, the 
e was clear, and Dr. Gilbert was lean- 
ing baek in his brow 
heavy with thought, his eves lifted ab- 
sently as if to a seene far His 
not that lent itself easily 
to dejection. It was clever, keen, and hard 


his 


na 
| 


desk - chair, his 
away. 
Tace Was one 
in spite of its youth, and the features 
were too strongly marked and immobile, 
but they had a certain aloofness of expres- 
sion not without as there is 
charm in the strength of any bold, un- 
changing outline, harsh and craggy though 
it be. The eyes were but just redeem- 
ed from coldness by the intellect behind, 
which could light them to brillianey, and 
at all times gave to them that penetrating 


its charm 


depth of expression which goes with pow- 
With this face and a frame 
large, vigorous, and muscular there was 


er of mind. 


little chance for morbid expression; and 
vet, as Dr. Gilbert sat at his desk gazing 
into space, in both his face and figure 
there were depression and discouragement. 
The letter which lay open before him 
bore the post-mark of a distant Western 
and from a physician well 
known to the medical world. The writer 
spoke with brief simplicity of his age and 
failing powers, and in terms as direct 
recalled an old debt of gratitude to the 
young physician’s father, in that 
membrance offering to the son a partner- 
ship for the present, later the full in- 
heritance of a long, successful life. As a 
graduate of but a few years’ standing, 
unmarried, with no future before him 
what in a small village he was 
slowly earving out for himself, it would 
have seemed that to such an offer Dr. 
Gilbert could make but one reply. Yet 
midnight, and he was 
had sat for hours, his 
The night bell ringing 


26 


city, was 


re- 


save 


it was long after 
still sitting“as he 
answer unwritten. 
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ised him at last 
night eall had 


at his bed-side upstairs rot 
with a start. Usually the 
an insistent jangle, as if in self-justitica 
tion, but there was an indecision in this 
ring which made the young physician 
pause, half risen from his chair, waiting 
for the sound to be repeated. 
later the bell pealed out 

strongly, and, his quick footfall resound- 
ing in the quiet house, Dr. Gilbert went 
to the The light from the high 
hall lamp streamed out of the open door 


A moment 


again more 


door. 


on the figure standing on the upper step 
—a man heavily built and rudely clad, 
whom Dr. Gilbert recognized as a young 
master-mechanie he had seen going to 
from He knew that the 
man was an old resident of the town, also 
that he was not his patient. 
“Well?” he for 


workman, taken by surprise at the phy- 


and his work. 


asked, shortly, the 
sician’s abrupt appearance from his dim 
office, and blinded by the bright light, 
pulled off his hat awkwardly to stand 
silently blinking. “ Well?” repeated Dr. 
Gilbert, impatiently. 

“ We—we—need a doctor at our house, 
and I—we thought 

Dr. Gilbert’s frown gathered. 
“Who’s your family doctor?” he asked, 
ecurtly. “Why don’t you go to him at 
this hour of night ?” 

The workman his His 
short thick eyelashes were wet, and his 
twitching crimson with his effort 
for self-control. Dr. Gilbert’s manner 
changed as he recognized the evidence of 
a real distress. 

“You ought to get 
you know,” he repeated, but. less harshly. 


ready 


raised 


face 


vour own doctor, 


At the change of tone the workman seem- 
ed to find courage. 

“My wife won't him 
“ But 
She seen you, and she 
thought if 


have for this, 


sir,” he said, manfully. we don’t 


owe him a cent. 


wants you, and—we you'd 


eome 
Dr. Gilbert glanced again doubtfully 


| 
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! ! nt Something in 
1M ittitude as he leant 
1, the undisguised trou- 
rugged Pace decided him, 
le as it | wont to be swayed by 
‘ ls. “VI go with you,” 

1, briefly. “Is it surgical?” 
Yo, s And we don’t live far from 

na Martin 

His childlike eh of relief, his grate- 
ful voice and manner, again s¢ mehow 
ouched the physician, inured as he was 
such responses. He glanced agau 
with a degree of pe rsonal interest at the 
vorkman’s rough, excited features, but 
as he turned back to his office for his 
doetor’s bag his eves fell on his desk 
ith the open letter, and he paused to 
oll the desk lid down, locking the con- 


tents in, the old look of gravity and pre- 
back upon his 
followed Martin 
in absorbed sile nee walked 
igh the dark 
night, gloomy with 
clouds that drooped low over the earth, 


oceupation Tace. 


Mechanically he from 
the house, and 


+ 


bv his side thro streets. It 


Was a cor surmmer 


hiding the stars. A light wind with a 
promise of rain in its gusty breath swept 


by, making the great globes of the are- 
lights that lit the town sway and swing 
The pretty. myste- 
rious shadows of the leaves cast down by 
light 
varying shapes and symbols under their 
feet. As of the 


swinging lamps, his 


on their wire ropes. 


the white twisted into constantly 
ssed beneath 


Dr. Gilbert 


they pa 
raised 


eves and pause d involuntarily. The globe 
hung opposite a stately Colonial house, 
ighting brilliantly the old - fashioned, 
white-pillared front and the beautiful 


garden laid out before it. Martin looked 
up also. 


“ There 


this 


er garden like it in 
with an air as of 
personal pride and the sudden ease and 
“ Half 
an’ kinder blowy vines, 
garden touches it! 
warden flowers oughter sit 
tight and smell hard, but she—she won’t 
He to wait for a 


ain't anotl 
town!” he said, 
loquacity born of that possession. 
the flowers wild, 
there 
Seems to 


but ain’t a 


me 


I \ seemed 


is a beautiful garden,” said Dr. 
Gilbert. The foreed of his 
tone must have caught his own ear, for 
he added, indifferently, “ Yes, it is beau- 
tiful,” and moved on. Martin nodded 


constraint 


HLY 
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agreement, his eyes roving back over 1 
ead of grass and flowers, seen ck 

in the bright electric glare 

ves in all 
» volunteered, his thumb jer! 
shoulder towards the garda: 
Ilis tone was part], 
proud of the whim. 
better. 


over his 


indulgent, part 
“She’s got an 
Kinde r Sheaks 


I do all 


after - hours — she 


the \ do 


when they're her mov 


sleep. 
for her 


ought 


pays me. 
to know how. My wife’s kep’ n 
cartin’ in wood vines and weeds and su 
truck to our yard ever since we had on 
Take 


dirt 


‘em up easy and quiet, plenty o’ 
to the 
where, any time.” 

Dr. Gilbert heard, but it 
the that he 
there a of this garden they wer 
did not know? Ever 
vine, every flower, every blossom, he had 
watched her tending until he too knew 
each one, 


roots, you can move ’em an) 


not i 


W: 


was 
present moving. 
foot 


passing that he 


was 


In the arbor, covered with it 

blowy vines, at the end of the long path 
yonder, he had first asked her his ques- 
tion; and at last, under the shadow of th« 
gnarled old garden tree, its moonlit fes- 
toons hanging low about them, she had 
given him her answer, pledging herself to 
him by every vow. What had such vows 
meant to her? At the first test she had 
failed He could again her 
white, startled face as she lifted it from 
the letter he had given her to read, see 
it anguished, entreating, but wholly 
shrinking from him. At the first it had 
been impossible for him to believe her. 
She could be his only while her people 
were his people! Whither he went she 
had not the courage to follow! He had 
known that she was as sensitive, as cling- 
ing, and exquisitely dependent as the 
flowers she tended. He was to learn that 
she was also as tenaciously rooted. Those 
delicate tendrils which had wound 
shyly, but as he had believed inextricably, 
about his strength she was able to un- 
fold, to draw back again to herself, the 
moment that strength threatened her up- 
rooting. Her tenacity of purpose be- 
wildered him, shocked him, outraged all 
his ideals of her tender womanliness, her 
selfiess love. Fixed as it was frightened 
and wordless, neither his argument nor 
his tenderness could shake her resolution. 
Nor did it yield at his final test. She had 


him! 


see 


she 


H 


“WHITHER 


wept and trembled, but in the last ap- 
peal turned from him, and then it was 
that he left her 


Dr. Gilbert hurried his footsteps past 


-forever ¢ 


house and its garden of memories. 
Opposite the side wing of the old man- 


the older garden 


the 


<ion rose tree, screen- 
ng the windows from the street with its 
dress of green leaves, aided by a dense 
vine that had crawled from trunk to 
crown, twisting about the gaunt 
and looping down in giant swings, 
which, again, hung strange bunched 
groups of like the mammoth 
clusters of grapes brought from the Land 
of Promise. 


limbs, 
from 


leaves, 


From between two of these 
drooping leaf bunches 
looked out as frame. 
the other windows were dark; 


an upper window 
All 
this 
stream- 


from a green 
from 
lamp-light 
ing into the very heart of the old tree, 
| bright leaves brown 
boughs with a soft, almost startling ra- 


diance., 


ne the yellow was 


ighting its 


Dr. Gilbert was walking next the 
house, and as the open window came sud- 
into view he started and looked 
up with a quick anxiety in the motion, 
controlled as shown. Of 

was she thinking, wakeful also in 
night ? 

“That’s her room,” said Martin, pon- 
derously. His eyes had followed 
companion’s. “She likes that vine 
round her window. I'd just as soon sleep 
in a tree and be done with it.” 

“ Where is your house?” asked Dr. Gil- 
bert, shortly. 

“Just a little way, sir,” 
answered. 


denly 
soon as what 
the 


his 


the workman 


At the sharpness in Dr. Gilbert’s voice 
the man’s awkwardness, his uneasy man- 
ner, had instantly returned. He was 
glancing at the physician furtively, as 
if waiting for something he watched to 
avert, and it was with an air of relief 
that he pointed ahead as they turned 
into the next street. 

“That’s the house,” he said, quicken- 
ing his pace. 

“T remember now,” said: Dr. Gilbert, 
but his voice showed that he still spoke 
with an absent mind. “ You have a neat, 
pretty place here. I noticed it when I 
first came to town.” 

“Tt’s my wife does it,” said Martin, 
but there was neither pride nor plea- 
sure in the tone. 
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The heavy odors of the blossoms on thi 


damp night air told Dr. Gilbert he was 
walking up a path luxuriantly flowe) 
bordered. He recalled the garden with 


its delicate 
of vines 


plants and graceful beauty 


and shrubs—an unusual ap 


proach to a workman’s home. Mart 


strode on ahead and opened the door 
“Upstairs?” asked the physician. 
Yes, sir. 
ute.” 
The been closed 


for the night before its master left. 


I'll have a light in a mit 


house had evidently 


only light came from a room on the up 
per landing. 

“Never mind,” said Dr. 
“Don’t bother about the lamp. 


the step now.” 


Gilbert. 


I’ve got 


He was already half-way up the stair 


while Martin was fumbling with the 
matches, and led by the light above. 


turned to a room on the upper landing. 
“to Martin’s 
voice behind him, and the physician went 
in, glancing about the bed-room with a 
quick eye for whatever it might tell him. 
With irritated mortification he realized 
that, abserbed as he had been in his own 


right in, doctor,” said 


thoughts, he had asked no questions of 
Martin, 
patient. 


not even as to who was his 
He was in a 
delicately 


was so dainty. 


room most simply yet al 
most furnished, its neatness 
A sleeping child lay in 
a crib in one corner, and on the bed at 
the further wall lay a young 
She was still dressed, but 
partially 
flung herself down in an abandon 
tress, too ill or too 
herself further. Her was turned 
from the door, half hidden in the pillow, 
and she did not move 
the floor. Dr. 
at the crib, but Martin 
the bed. 

“Tt’s her,” he said. 

He moved to the foot-board, 
looking down at his wife, 
face heavy and disturbed. 


woman. 
her clothing 
she had 
of dis 
anguished to 


was loosened, as if 
help 


face 


as their footsteps 
Gilbert 
nodded 


erossed glaneed 


1 
“My wife.” 
and stood 
frowning, his 
The re 
both uneasiness and mortification in his 
manner, which Dr. Gilbert noted, with a 
quick sense that something here was out 
of the From the fixed con- 
straint of her attitude and 
twitching 
side 


were 


isual order. 
the nervous 
of her hand 


as it hung by the 
of the bed he knew the woman had 
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ntrance, and 


move. 


would not o1 


could not 


ie been like this?” he 


low long has s 


sked. 
lie drew near to the bed as he spoke, 
nd te h 1ined and instinctive per- 
ptions it was plain that at his closer 
Dy ich the woman shrank back, her 
being closed in upon itself, as her 
hand had Dr. Gil- 


convulsively closed. 


ced up in uiringly at Martin, but 

ugh he ill stood at the foot-board, 
stolidly and with an air of one 

iose whole duty is done. He would not 
Dr. Gilbert’s eves, but was gazing 
bstinately aside. Dr. Gilbert was used 


these strange unpractical reticences in 
se who had sent for him to help them, 
ind aided by a keen eye and a positive 
manner, 


learning what he 


as usually successful in speedily 
needed to know. Now, 
th a slight shrug of impatience, he bent 
forward and slipped his hand and 
under th his practised 
her easily and bodily 
from When he laid 
her down again she was perforce looking 
up full into his face with her wide and 
startled blue eves. 
That’s better,” he said, not unkindly. 
He drew a chair near the bed. “™ Now 


we are about.” 


arm 
woman's side, 


fting 
among her pillows. 


movement 


an see what we 


What he saw as he gazed keenly at his 


patient was the face of a very young 
woman looking shockingly ill, but only, 
the physician thought, as prolonged hys- 
terical weeping might give a look of ill- 
ness. There was no sign of past or pres- 
ent physical distress. It was, in spite of 
attractive face, and 
for a workman’s 
tenderness of outline, the 
the 


of the eves, 


its tear stains, an 


one unusually delicate 
wife. In its 
pointed sensitiveness of trembling 
chin, the soft blue the timid- 
itv of expre ssion, there was something 
familiar to Dr. Gilbert, and vet the face 
to him. Under his search- 
ing, seeking regard the woman suddenly 
flushed hotly and sat upright. 

Tom!” 


strange 


was 


cried, desperately, her 
eves fixed on her husband, “I do think 
vou haven't told him! Oh, doctor, didn’t 


she 


he tell you?’ Tom, how could you? 
Now he may be so mad at us! Oh, doe- 
tor, we couldn’t have our old doctor for 
this. He'd just laugh at us. We didn’t 
ky vy what to do, and we ecouldn’t seem 
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to stop. It just kept getting worse a 
worse all the time. I was almost crazy.’ 


She drew herself together, trying t 
more calmly. ‘“ Nobody’s, so t 
sick here, doctor. It’s just that h: 
She broke down and hid hx 

hands. A flash of revela 
tion broke in on Dr. Gilbert. 

“ Look here!” he said, turning to th 
husband. “If you 
quarrelling, and dragged me out here 
the middle of the night—”’ He glanc 
from one to the other and was answered 
For a moment Dr. Gilbert was thoroug] 
ly angry; the next, in spite of himself, a 


speak 
say, 
I we- 


face in her 


two have only bee: 


saving sense of humor compelled him t 
laugh. “ Well,” he said, rising from th 
bed Martin, 
you ought to have kept on to the parson 


It’s 


side, “ this is out of my line. 


age. I’m not even a married man. 
not a doctor you want.” 

He looked back with a half-humorous 
word of parting, and as he turned lh 
glanced again at the woman on the bed, 
and then stood suddenly silent and mo 
tionless, watching her. Her hands had 
dropped from her face, and she was lying 
on the pillows, her eyelids closed but 
sharply quivering, her lips set, the breath 
coming in little suffering gasps through 
the nostrils. As she held herself thus 
quiet as by foree, hearing his refusal of 
aid with that desperate submission of the 
humble which always painfully impressed 
Dr. Gilbert whenever and wherever he 
saw it, again her face was curiously fa- 
miliar to him, but again he knew that 
he saw it for the first time. As he stood 
thus lingering, he hardly knew why, with 
one of those strange, introspective flashes 
of propheey to which every successful 
worker looks back in the history of his 


work, Dr. Gilbert knew that he was 
face to face with a crisis of his own. 
A moment before he would have said 


that his future turned on the reply he 
might send to the letter locked behind 
him in his desk. Now a startling con- 
viction told him that the key to his 
future hung balanced here, on the out- 
come of this present moment. More than 
once in the midst of his work, successful 
as it had been, he had felt a strange 
chilling fear that something was lacking 
in himself —some essential, undefined 
quality called for in his labors and 
The thought was weak- 


found wanting. 
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“WHITHER 
ening, and as a morbid fancy he had 
cast it out faithfully, but too often when 


he left a bedside it was with the vague 
feeling that some unspoken need of his 
patient had not been met by him. He 
knew, as a strong man knows himself, 
that there was no lack of power, of grasp, 
of brain, of will, but at times the thought 
oppressed him that there was some other 
subtle shortage, and then it was that he 
vexed his soul with the question if he 


were peculiarly fitted for the calling 
which he had enthusiastically chosen, 
and to which his life was dedicated. 


As he stood in this humble room it seem- 


ed to him that at last. as in a flash of 
understanding, he met his doubt, un- 
masked to him and face to face. This 


aid which these 
nocence plainly 
others had more 


simple folk in their in- 
asked of him was what 
subtly asked, what as a 
physician he had never yet given—never 
sought to give. It had been both his in- 
stinct and his training to resist the emo- 
tional, to uphold the dignity of his eall- 
ing above its encroachments. He knew 
that the instinct was safe, the training 
reverent, but—this aid, this personality 
which as a physician he had never yet 
rendered, at his option as he supposed, 
had he ever possessed it to give? His 
answer lay here at his hand, in what he 
might find himself able or unable to 
give to these strangers gropingly reach- 
ing out to him in their trouble. Still 
he hesitated. In the clear sight of his 
moment of balance he knew, as suddenly 
as inevitably, that failing here, never 
again would his confidence in himself 
be what it had been before he entered this 
house. Did he accept this test, some- 
thing must be added to him or taken 
from him. As in an instant of peril, it 
seemed to him that scenes from his past 
life flashed before him, all that he had 
ever intensely experienced, as but so 
many contributions towards one decision. 
The haunting face that all the day had 
come distractingly between him and his 
work rose again vividly in his sight— 
white, tearful, imploring, as she had lift- 
ed it to his at his final appeal the mo- 
ment before she turned away, shrinking 
from him almost in aversion. Was it 
possible that here, too, his shortage had 
been somehow answerable? Was the 
failure his—not hers? 
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four 


s outside of the 
he worker was alone in 


Then all thing 
walls vanished. T 
the world with his work. 

With exactly the same absorbing pang 
self-watchful 
remem be red 


of subtle excitement, of 
when con 


Dr. G 


ness, which he 
fronted with his first operation, 
bert returned deliberately to the chair 
by the bedside. “ Tell me just what has 
happened,” he said quietly, and looking 
toward the husband for reply. The work 
man turned toward him sharply with a 
questioning look, the sudden change be 
wildering him. Then his perturbed fac 
cleared as it had After 
a moment’s thought he thrust his hand 
int 


at the office door. 


his pocket and drew out a letter. 


‘7 s’posed he’d be plea he said, 


sed.” 
with feeling; 


shamefaced, yet 
“an’ she didn’t do a thing but take on 


grutily, 


just like you see her.” He nodded ac- 
cusingly towards the bed. “I did get 
kinder mad at her. I ’spose I said 


If there’d been 
she’d just once said 


more’n I really meant. 
any sense in it— If 
what ailed her—’ 
Dr. Gilbert stretched out his hand for 
the letter, taking it from the workman’s 
slow fingers. He earried it to the lamp 
on the table, where he read it over. He 
read it turned back and read it 
again, and then again. When he had 
returned it to its envelope he still stood 
by the table, absently tapping the paper 
against his palm. His face was grave to 
solemnity and stern with thought, but 
in the penetrating eyes there was a new 


once, 


question, and the features seemed touch- 
ed with a strange doubt, a strange 
tion and mobility. When at last he came 
back to the bed-side and in silence gave 
the letter to Martin, he did not look at 
him, but at his wife, with a deep, inter- 
ested regard. 


emo- 


The woman lay gazing up 


at him, her timid, anxious soul in her 
childlike eves. 
“How long have you lived in this 


town?” he asked, and in instant response 
to the authority of his manner, his quiet 
tone of responsibility assumed, a flush 
of relieved tension swept over her face. 
Her gaze hung dependent on his steady, 
She answered breath- 
lessly, with a gasping confidence, 

“Oh, doctor, I was born here!” 

“And you have never lived anywhere 
else?” Dr. Gilbert’s voice was as that 


concentrated eves. 
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of another his 
caught himself listening 
inflections, with 
their 


man in own 


He 
to the changed 
their flexible 


‘You have 


ears. 


wonder at 
power, persuasion, 
never had any other home ?” 
“Once I was away—a week.” 
‘Your child was born here?” 
“In this room, 
The same breathless suspense upon his 
In these 
homely, simple questions she seemed to 


} 
doctor. 


words marked all her answers. 


be finding the support, the understanding, 
she needed. 

‘Your parents live here in town still ?” 

Yes, doctor.” 

“And how long have you been mar- 
ried? How long have you lived in this 
house ?” 

Four 

“You and your husband planted all 


years.” 


the flowers in the yard, didn’t you? 
And the vines over the house? I sup- 
pose you both have spent more or less 
time fitting up the inside too— little 


things you ecouldn’t very well take away 
with you?” 

A deep sob, another, gaspingly broken 
in its depths by lack of strength, and 
she hid her face in her hands. Martin, 
at the feot of the bed, swallowed hard, 
and fixed his eyes on a picture high on 


the wall, but the device failing, he an- 


grily brushed off the tears that rolled 
down his cheeks. Dr. Gilbert looked 


from one to the other and turned away. 
He was opening his bag, taking out his 
medicines. 

“That’s all right.” he said, presently. 
“Why shouldn’t ery? Get me a 
glass of water, will you? After I go and 
she is quieter, her this mixture. 
That’s all. Good-night, Mrs. Martin.” 

In the frail houses of the humble the 


she 


rive 


yard outside is the safest and the ac- 
eustomed place for secret conferences. 
As a matter of course Martin followed 


the physician down stairs and to the out- 
er steps, shutting the front door as care- 
fully behind him as if it had been the 


door of an adjacent room. The soft 
gloom showed each the figure of the 


other dimly, but not the face. 

“Perhaps I hadn’t ought to take the 
offer,” said the workman, huskily and 
dubiously. “ We’re gettin’ pretty 
well here. She’s spent a heap o’ time 
makin’ a home o’ the place. It’s a good 
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offer, and there’s the boy to think of; 
but I take on lik 
this just thinkin’ o’ leavin’!” 

“Well, you know it 
Gilbert, briefly. 

Martin turned half aside, digging thi 
gravel walk with his heavy heel. “ Bein’ 
my wife,” he said, “ I s’posed—” 

Dr. Gilbert laughed a short, curious 
laugh. “ Yes, I know exactly what you 


never s’posed she’d 


now,” said Dr 


supposed, and what you did,” he said. 
“You walked in the door, your letter 
open in your hand, and blurted it out 


to her before you got well over the door- 
sill. Good partnership offers don’t tum 
ble in every day, and the West isn’t far 
otf—from your point of view.” 

“9 hot mad at her for a time, 
and that’s the fact,” said Martin, honest- 
ly. “Only it ain’t quite a partnership, 
doctor, nor it ain’t so far as the West.” 

Dr. Gilbert laughed again the same 
short, half-angry laugh. “It’s the same 
thing,” he said. “Wd like to know why 
you thought you could rush in and jerk 
up a delicate woman like that by the 
roots, wave her over your head, and 
hurrah for the West? You tell me you 
know how to move plants. You ought 
to have known as much about moving 
your wife. Why didn’t you break it to 
her gently ?” 


was 


There was almost a curiosity in the 
tone of his question. 

“Tt ain’t the West,” persisted Martin, 
“but I ain’t goin’ to drag her West or 
South or anywhere else she takes on like 
this "bout goin’ to. I was pleased my- 
self, an’ I reckoned she’d be. I guess I 
did tell it to her too fast; but when a wo- 
man’s your wife— 
my sweetheart—” 

“You might have done exactly the 
same,” said Dr. Gilbert, slowly. 

He stretched out his hand suddenly in 
the darkness and laid it on the work- 
man’s shoulder. When he had discovered 
it he could not tell, but he knew now that 
the childlike face on the pillow in this 
humble house had been familiar to him 
only because it had worn the same haunt- 
ing look of imploring fright that had 
been on the sensitive face lifted to him 
in the stately house under the shadow of 
the old garden tree in that moment be- 
fore they two had parted. Dr. Gilbert’s 
hand lingered where it had fallen. 


If she’d been just 


The 
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THE KINVAD 


had in it as much of seeking as 


of giving. He was conscious that for the 
his self dependent life he 


thus; but the 


first time in 
touched a 


ream that h 


fellow-being 


begun to draw 


as Once 


from long-sealed springs is quickly the 
river. "hee both stood silent 

“Ought I to give it up, sir?” 

“No,” said Dr. Gilbert, slowly—* no, 
I think not.” He spoke more as if ar- 
ranging his thoughts aloud than talking 
to another. “I ‘think the trouble was 
in the way you first told her. If vou had 
then understood all that you were asking 

her, you would have told her quite 


differently. You do understand now.” 
Martin shoo k his head heavily. 
‘That’s all right for vou, sir. You got 
edgecation; you know things 
different ways. Id ‘em her 
way fast enough if I knew how.” 
don’t know that,” said Dr. 
quickly. “ You don’t know it yourself.” 
He was silent so ljng that Martin 
moved uneasily, trying to see his face; 
and then, with a curious diftidence of 
tone, Dr. Gilbert went on, but hesita- 
tingly, as if both for thoughts 
and the words to express them: 
“ Since you called 
in your place, 


how to say 


your 


Gilbs rt, 


feeling 


ask me—since 
me in for this—if I were 
if I had made your mistake, I think I 
should first plainly 
that I had been a brute, 
to her—to my 


you 


confess to 
and then I'd go 
wife—and tell her I—tell 


her you are ashamed of yourself. Then 
—here I know I am right—I would not 


hurry her in any way. ‘Tell her she may 


myself 
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stay here with ] fath nd er 
until she is « e ready to fe \ 
A man mus course go whe 
work ¢ lls him and if his w e isnt wv 
ing to foll W hit the | neces iii 
it’s his own fault somel ww.” 

The unwonted hesi 1 dropped 
Dr. nesaege voice and manner; he 
speaking again with the foree, the au 
tho rity Per was his accustomed nots 
but that new power of persuasion, th 


dont of tone, that 
tion, 


sympathy of infle 


even in his own ears, en 


his utterance. 


Was still, 
enforeing 
dropped from Martin 
stood his 
hi 


his words coming more 


riching and 
His hand 
ce he 


squared, 


*s shoul- 
shoulders 
and mort 


upright 


in¢ isively. 


‘It’s not for you to make your wife 
go with you, Martin, but to make her 
want to go. That’s the whole secret, and 
that’s where you failed. But it’s not too 


too late. I am 
Let your 
to-morrow 


succeed—it’s 
that, too. 
and 


late to 
sure of 
night, 

over again 


day. Make 


not 
wife rest t 
morning begin all 


as you ought to have begun t: 


her understand that until she 


wants to come to vou, you will not have her 
come. She may tell you then that she'll 
follow you to the world’s end—or you 


may have to wait for that; but wait or 


not, that’s the one and only way to take 
her with you, and it’s what I shall 

Dr. Gilbert was moving hastily down 
the garden path. His last words came 


back humorously over his shoulder: 
“Like it or not, that’s our medicine, 
Martin! Good-night! Good luck!’ 


The Kinvad Bridge 


(PERSIAN) 


BY WILLI 


T the end of the path that all men tread, at 
land slopes off to th 


Where the 
climb, 

Over the cloudy 

The Kin 

Nine 

Royaliy ample and safe 
Sut when others come 


gulf of hell 
vad Bridge swings frail 


it leads to the 
to the 


But, oh, what a narrow thread that spans the 


AM HURD 


and the chasm of 


and far 


javelins wide is the Kinvad Bridge when passeth a 
distant 
cliffs of death 


MILEVYER 


road called Th 
and the delorous vapors 


end of the 
death, 


the 
cliffs of 


dim despond, 


to the heavenly heights beyond. 


righteous soul; 


shining val ; 


-ah, yes, the bridge : there— 
gray gorge of despa 
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Bell Music 


REV. 


BY THE 


EDITED BY HIS 


HAD 


appointed to 


two before been 
Maryle- 
bone, and was spending a fortnight’s 
in visiting the dear old 
Louvain, and I was fas- 
the charm of all Time set 
little floods of delicate 


only a year or 
St. James’s, 
summer vacation 
Belgian town of 
cinated with 


‘ ‘ 
to musi¢e in those 


harmony floating down from the old 
church, and beating out the minutes, 
days, and hours with their pulses of 
winged consecration. 

I as the symphony of busy life by 
dav as the eitizens went to and fro on 
their appointed tasks until the evening. 


the what 
night should be filled with mu- 


It was symphony of sleep 
time the 
\nd the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
\nd as silently steal away. 


I am standing in the Van <Aerschodt 


parlor, awaiting my first sight of Severin, 


the bell-founder. There is a rush and 

scramble of children through the hall. 
. Ah, well-a-day! ’Tis many years 

ayo. 


In another moment Severin Van Aer- 
and madame Vali- 
I explain; Van 
talk—I English, 


wish to his 


schodt comes forward, 
ishes with the children. 
Aerschodt li We 
he French. | 
bell-foundry. 

“Yes, but ’tis very dusty and black.” 


stens. 


Belgian 


see 


“That is just what I want to see. 
“ Are you in the trade ?”’ 

I protest!—only an ignoramus—a lit- 
the Bel- 
gian bells, anxious to know their quali- 


térateur—an enthousiaste over 
ties. 

“Come, then,” he said, frankly. “ To- 
east a bell, and to-day you 
can see the mould, all ready in its couche, 


morrow we 


at a few metres from the furnace.” 

So chatting, I entered for the first 
time the large room in Van Aerschodt’s 
bell-foundry. 
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son, | 


There big bells, little bells 


sizes from some tons to only a 


were 
few hun 
dredweight, lvine on their sides or stand 
ing’ bottom upwards, to be sounded. 
Two of the m, ready to be sent off, looked 


like 


scriptions and 


beautiful with in 


serolls Gothie 


frosted silver, 
Win 
Others 


were garlanded with bronze flowers, girt 


and 
dows and saints in bass-relief. 
veritable works of 
subtly bits ot 
sulded into the special propor- 
tions which constitute the Belgian be! 
the the for th 
production of a musical note of exquisit 
timbre. 

Ah, those proportions! 


with processions, art, 


as well compounded 


Tile tal m 


survival of fittest form 


Twenty-thre 
to thirty per cent. of pure tin (according 
to the size of the bell), and the rest pure 
Rosette Drontheim copper, and tin and 
copper both de pre miere qualité and de 


No melting 


premiere fusion. up again 
and again until the stuff is as brittle 
as glass and as porous as pumice. Then 
a few handfuls of some other metals 


thrown in like a pinch of salt or pepper 

why, the founder himself hardly knows! 
—only knows that, if done at all, it must 
be just when the whole mass is molten 
to white heat flushed with faintest r 
azure, and gréen- 


iridescent, all glowing, 
mystical; and presently the whole is rush- 
ed into the mould, and there comes forth 
a true bell! 

Timbre? Ah, it requires the trained, 
sympathetic ear to discern this true bell 
not vulgar and brassy, not shal- 
low and jingly, not hard like an anvil- 
stroke, still less Frenchy, characterless- 


timbre: 


almost a pure tone like the tuning-fork, 
but yet male, 
warm, reminiscent 
of a girl’s mellow contralto and a Stradi- 
varius violoncello. No! Fail adjectival 
analogues from the F 


complex, “mashy,” soft 


generous, something 


borrowed 


sense oT! 


and then 


touch and taste and even sex, 


— 
4 
sox, 


BELL 


applied to describe in language the 
properties indescribable, subtle, and com- 


plex of that timbre which makes the won- 
der of the tine bell, Belgian or other. 
Bell musie is a specialty; its fascina- 
tion and emotional effect are like nothing 
else in the realm of music. A vast ocean 
if sound is generated, each bell yielding 
not only a musical chord with a major 
or minor third 
bells must not 
another, much 


(and major and minor 
be confounded with 
the 

carillon), but each leading note 
with third fifth 
innumerable at- 


one 
less mixed in same 
suite or 
fundamental 
bell 
“ satellites ” 
Each bell is, in fact, an ocean of 
in itself, and when all the bells 
are ringing they empty their tributary 
into the 
carillon ocean to which all belong. 


or its or 


other 
fainter 


in each has 


tendant or over- 


tones. 
sound 
volume of lesser 


seas 


great 


This 


produces that strange “ ébranlement” or 
perturbation which seizes upon the senses 


when, for instance, we ascend the tower 
of St. Romuald, Mechlin, time 
all the bells are in full clang. Then we 


seem to float in an atmosphere which at 


what 


once buoys us up and pierces every sen- 
of the We i 
were, steeped in a hypnotic vapor bath. 
Presently the the mighty 
fundamental rolling out a fugue or mel- 
ody with full accompaniment (just 
amid a of fireworks the 
suddenly arrested by the balls of white, 
crimson, or blue fire that spring out and 
play in the midst of the 
phere, or soar aloft and die into the dark- 
ness whence they sprang). 


iient pore soul. are, as it 


ear discerns 
as 


blaze eve is 


flame-atmos- 


In such moments of aural bewilder- 
ment, the whole air being shaken, the 


ear is hurried out of its critical attitude, 
and it neither requires nor desires an 
impossible accuracy in the 
rather suggest, the 


fundament- 
als which define, or 


melody. Important detail of the com- 
bined effect, the actual melody remains 
a detail, thrilled with so much else is 


Of course there are 
limits, and when the offending funda- 
mentals wildly astray, as in 
the Antwerp carillon, fine as are many 
of the bells, then the bell-founder must 


the nervous system. 


are too 


be taken to task. But a clever cari- 
‘lonneur will never betray his carillon 
or his bell-founder. He will study his 


fifty bells, and, marking those 
27 


f rty or 
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he cannot use effectively, so construct 
his performance as skilfully to avoid the 


discordant notes, such bells having 


as 
overtones stronger than their tundament 
als, or which may belong to a different 
tonal system altogether. 

For the bell is a musical note. 

Before I left Belgium, at a subseque nt 
period, Monsieur Denyn pére, the 


great 


est carillonneur of the century, favored 
me with a special carillon recital at 
Meechlin. Shall I ever forget how the 
vast tower of St. Romuald, matchless 
and majestic in bulk and architectural 


rock palpi 
tate as I aseended the long spiral stair- 
ease till at last I reached the great musi 
at A 
thick-set muscular, clad 
with protective leathers on each foot and 


proport ions, seemed ti 


Rubinstein, 
flannel, 


cian work / veritable 


and in 


hand, he struck before him the row otf 
big pegs which did duty for keys, and 


the lib 


erated the hammers aloft, falling on the 


stamped mighty pedals which 
bells externally as a piano-forte hammer 
falls on the strings. 

As I entered the bell-room Denyn was 
absorbed in a mighty elephantine galop, 
in whieh bells of tive and six tons thun 
dered out a rollicking pedal bass, while 


the smaller bells galloped about to order, 


the whole belfry seeming to swell and 
sweat with the breathless and exuberant 
pounding dance-music. Never a stroke 


behind 
tion; the fun waxed even more fast and 
furious as Denyn forged ahead in Brob 
full 


Seore 


time, never a moment of relaxa 


dingnagian eareer, in 
bell-orchestral 


rolling out over the market-place till the 


piano-fort 
or rather a galop 
citizens in the great square below began 
to to foot it 
over root 


beat time, and some even 


lightly, a galop rolling out 
and ramparts, floating for miles and miles 


over the grassy flats where the Belgian 
kine raised their heads to listen, and thx 
Sunday holiday-makers who met along 
the white poplar-lined roads on their way 
to Mechlin nodded to each other and 
said: “Denyn is at work. He is grand 
to-dav! Listen how the big bells tumbk 
to the dance!” 

For dear are the bells to the citizens, 
now as in old davs, when they were used 


for all sorts of political, warlike, or social 
purposes—to mass troops, to sound the 
alarm, even to cheer the lost traveller 
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cut on the misty plains at night home- 
wards. The enemy knew this well; and 
so the struggle was always for the belfry; 
for he who commanded the bells com- 
manded the situation. 

But Denyn has ceased playing. I 
atch him with interest; he is sweating 
from head to foot and wiping his brow. 
He did not notice my arrival; he was far 
too absorbed. He now turns to me and 


yreets me with quite an old-world dig- 


and politeness. Great musical ar- 

tist, great carillonneur, his son now reigns 
in his stead. Some say the younger 
Denyn even excels his father in execu- 

on; but more of him anon. 
Never shall I forget when the coun- 
| of a Scottish town, fired with emu- 
ation to possess a real grand carillon 
for the “auld city,” sent a deputation 
to wait on me. After stating their 
grievance, they asked me what they ought 
to do—the bells were not in tune. 
“ Note the offenders and avoid them, 
vou can’t go to the expense of sub- 
stitutes,” I replied. Neither did the 
drum machinery work properly. 

I suggested the mechanician. 

And about the clevecin—the “ key- 
board * (—who was to play it? I had to 
onfess that that was scarcely my busi- 
ness, but if they wanted a_ carillon- 
neur—? 

Young Denyn, thick-set, accomplished, 
a past master in all that pertains to bells 
and carillon machinery, moderated his 
exorbitant fees, came over a week before 
he was to perform, and worked hard at 
he connecting wires and general mechan- 
sm. He found everything in a shocking 
-tate, and the bells quite unplayable. Af- 
ter three days of hard work he knew his 
nstrument. 

In the short lecture which had been 
arranged to precede Denyn’s exhibition 
1 had to overcome the crux of the ap- 
proximate character of the bell tune, to 
explain the special function of the small- 
er treble bells (which it had been sug- 
poor ” 
and “ tinkling ” compared to the big ones 


gested t ignore!), denounced as 
hich is as who should say that the 
treble notes of the piano are not equal 
n volume to the bass notes! I tried 
explain that our ears are accustomed 
only to heavy peals, but that the essence 
arillon musie is that the suite shall 


include light treble metal of small yw 
ume as well, else there was no be/l musi 
Moreover, it is just this which diffe: 
entiates bell musie from bell noise, f 
the intolerable gonglike banging of 
few big bells is truly maddening. Bu: 
when the big bells are mingled with th: 
smaller ones, music is the result. 

The charm of the Belgian carillon, as 
contrasted with the exasperating ear-ten 
sion caused by the museular exercis: 
known as bell-ringing, is obvious to an: 
musician. Bell-ringing is very good exer 
cise, but very poor music. 

And then—then the fine town-hall! 
emptied itself, and the citizens paraded 
the streets and thronged the squares in 
its neighborhood. Hark—the bells! 
“Denyn is at work—Denyn the Belgian 
—our carillon!” Everywhere I heard 
surprised exclamations of astonishment 
that such marvels of execution, such 
solemnities of sound, such impressive 
floods of harmony and melody, should is- 
sue from a tower whose bells were rap 
idly being considered a reproach to th 
judgment of the Town Council—and pos- 
sibly one other. The comedy now 
thickens. I depart; the carillonneur de- 
parts. It then appears a carillon is about 
as much use as an organ without an or- 
ganist. There is no carillonneur, conse- 
quently there ean be no music. 

In the old days of the Van der Gebyns 
the organist used to charge himself with 
the function of carillonneur, but organ- 
playing was a more simple affair in those 
quiet times, and the execution now re- 
quired makes it impossible for the same 
hand accustomed to manipulate tours di 
force on an organ key-board, which looks 
like a stairease, to box and wrestle with 
the pegs or keys of a gigantic carillon. 
Thalberg we know in his best days 
would not even carry an umbrella, for 
fear of injuring his touch. What would 
he have said had he been invited to en- 
gage in the rough manual labor of the 
carillonneur ? 

What is to be done, then? Why should 
not some of our amateur pianists turn 
their attention to carillon-plavying? <A 
few lessons from Denyn on the c/evecin, 
a little instruction from Michael of 
Mechlin on the machinery (for the cari- 
llonneur will need to keep his machine 
in order), and the thing is done. 
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The Fairyland of Geometry 


NEWCOMSA, 


BY 


F the reader were asked in what branch 


of science the imagination is con- 
fined within the strictest limits, 


fancy, reply that it must 
The pursuer of 


this science deals only with problems re- 


he would, I 
be that of mathematics. 


quiring the most exact statements and 
the most reasoning. In. all 
other fields of thought more or less room 
for play may be allowed to the imagina- 
tion, but here it is fettered by iron rules, 
expressed in the most rigid logical form, 
from which no deviation can be allowed. 
We are told by philosophers that abso- 
lute unattainable in all 
ordinary affairs, the only field 
reached that of 


rigorous 


certainty is 
human 
in whieh it is being 
geometric demonstration. 

And yet geometry itself has its fairy- 
land—a land in which the imagination, 
while adhering to the forms of the 
strictest demonstration, farther 
than it ever did in the dreams of Grimm 
or Andersen. 
field its strictly mathematical character 
is that it was discovered and explored in 
the search after something to supply an 


roams 


One thing which gives this 


actual want of mathematical science, and 
was incited by this want rather than by 
any desire to give play to faney. 
ctricians have always sought to 
their seienece on the logical basis 
and thus have earefully and 
critically inquired into its foundations. 
The new geometry which has thus arisen 
is of two closely related yet distinct 
One of these is called non-Eu- 
clidian, because Euclid’s axiom of par- 
allels, which we shall presently explain, 


Geom- 
found 
most 


possible, 


forms. 


is ignored. In the other form space is 
have one or more dimen- 
in additi to the three to which 
the space we actually inhabit is confined. 
As we go beyond the limits set by Euclid 
in adding a fourth dimension to space, 
this last branch as well 
often designated 
the more common 


assumed to 


sions 


as the other is 
Sut 
is hypergeom- 


non-Euclidian. 
term 


LL.D., PHD. 

etry, which, though belonging more espe 
cially to space of more than three dimen 
sions, is also sometimes applied to any 
geometric system which transcends our 
ordinary ideas. 

In all geometrie reasoning some propo- 
sitions are necessarily taken for granted. 
These are called 
monly regarded as 


axioms, and are com- 


Yet, 


their vital principle is not so much that 


self-evident. 


of being self-evident as being, from the 
nature of the case, incapable of demon- 
stration. Our have 
support to rest upon, and we take these 
axioms i 


editice must some 


as its foundation. One example 


of such a geometric axiom is that only 


one straight line ean be drawn between 
two fixed points; in other words, two 
straight lines can never intersect in more 
than a single point. The axiom with 
which we are at present concerned is 
commonly known as the 11th of Enu- 


clid, and may be set forth in the follow- 
ing way: We have given 
A B, and 
C D, passing 


a straight line, 
a point, P, with another line, 
through it and capable of 
around on Euelid as- 
this line C D will have one 
will be parallel to 
A B, that is, a position such that if the 
thev 
His axiom is that only 
through P. 
That is to say, if we make the slightest 
possible change in the direction of th 
line C TD, it will intersect the other line, 


being turned 
sumes that 
position in which it 


two lines are produced without end, 
will never meet. 


one such line ean be drawn 


either in one direc- 
tion or the other. P 
The new geometry 


5 


grew out of the feel 
ing that this propo- 
ought to be 
proved rather than taken as an 
in fact, that it could in some way be de 
rived from the Many 
demonstrations of it were attempted, but 
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sition 
axiom: 
axioms. 


other 


critical exam 
itself. or 


it was always found, on 


ination, that the proposition 
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‘ ent, had slyly worked itself in 

} the base oft the reas ming, So 

the very thing t be pre ved was 
taken for granted. 

i his uggested another course of 

uiry. If this axiom of parallels does 

rom the other axioms, then 


Tron these latter we may construct a 


1 of geometry in which the axiom of 
parallels shall not be true. This was 
done by Lobatchewsky and Bolyai, the 
ne a Russian, the other a Hungarian, 
veometer, about 1830. 
lo show how a re sult which looks ab- 
-urd, and is really inconceivable by us, 
an be treated as possible in geometry, we 


must have recourse to analogy. Suppose 
world consisting of a boundless fiat 
plane to be inhabited by reasoning be- 
ngs who can move about at pleasure on 
the plane, but are not able to turn their 
heads up or down, or even to see or 
think of such terms as above them and 
low them, and things around them 
can be pushed or pulled about in any di- 
rection, but cannot be lifted from the 
plane. People and things can _ pass 
around each other, but cannot step over 
anything. These dwell- 

“ flat - land ” 
could construct a plain 
geometry which would 

~ be exactly like ours in 
being based on_ the 
axioms of Euclid. Two 
parallel straight lines 
would never meet, 


ers in 


though .continued in- 
definitely. 

But suppose that the surface on which 
hese beings live, instead of being an 
nfinitely extended plane, is really. the 
surface of an immense globe, like the 
earth on which we live. It needs no 


nowledge of geometry, but only an ex- 


nation of any globular object—an 
apple, for example—to show that if we 
draw a line as straight as possible on a 
sphere, and parallel to it draw a small 
piece of a second line, and continue this 

s straight a line as we ean, the two 
ines will meet when we proceed in 
either direction one-quarter of the way 
iround the sphere. For our “ flat-land ” 
people these lines would both be _ per- 
ectly straight, because the only eurva- 

would be in the direction down- 
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wards, which they could never either 1 
ceive or discove r. The lines would als 
correspond to the de finition of straiv 
lines, because any portion of either ¢ 
tained between two of its points woul 
be the shortest distance between tho 
points. And vet, if these people shoul 
extend their measures far enough, thi 
would find the two lines to meet in t 
points in opposite directions. For 
small spaces the axioms of their geom 
etry would apparently hold good, bu 
when they came to spaces as immense a 
the semi-diameter of the earth, they 
would find the seemingly absurd result 
that two parallel lines would, in the 
course of thousands of miles, come ti 
gether. Another result yet more aston 
ishing would be that, going ahead far 
enough in a straight line, they would find 
that although they had been going for 
ward all the time in what seemed to them 
the same direction, they would at the 
end of 25,000 miles find themselves once 
more at the starting-point. 

One form of the modern non-Euclidian 
geometry assumes that a similar theo- 
rem is true for the space in which our 
universe is contained. Although two 
straight lines, when continued indefinite- 
ly, do not appear to converge even at the 
immense distances which separate us 
from the fixed stars, it is possible that 
there may be a point at which they would 
eventually meet without either having 
deviated from its primitive direction as 
we understand the ease. It would follow 
that, if we could start out from th 
earth and fly through space in a _ per- 
fectly straight line with a velocity per- 
haps millions of times that of light, we 
might at length find ourselves approach- 
ing the earth from a direction the oppo- 
site of that in which we started. Our 
straight-line circle would be complete. 

Another result of the theory is that, 
if it be true, space, though still unbound- 
ed, is not infinite, just as the surface 
of a sphere, though without any edge 
or boundary, has only a limited extent 
of surface. Space would then have only 
a certain volume—a volume which, 
though perhaps greater than that of all 
the atoms in the material universe, would 
still be capable of being expressed in 
cubic miles. If we imagine our earth 
to grow larger and larger in every di- 


a 


f 
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rection without limit, and with a speed 
similar to that we have deseribed, so that 
to-morrow it was large enough to extend 
to the nearest fixed stars, the day after 
to yet farther stars, and so on, and we, 
living upon it, looked out for the result, 
we should, in time, see the other side 
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of the earth above us, coming down upon 
us, as it were. The space intervening 
would grow smaller, at last being filled 
up. The earth would then be so ex- 
panded as to fill all existing space. 

This, although to us the most inter- 
esting form of the non-Euclidian geom- 
Owry, is not the only one. The idea which 
Lobatchewsky worked out was that 

‘allel 


a given line could be drawn; that is 


hrough a point more than one pat 


to say, if through the point P we have 
already Suppose d another — line were 
drawn making ever so small an angle 
with C D, this line also would never meet 
he line A B. It might approach the 
atter at first, but would eventually di- 
rge. The two lines A B and C D, 
starting parallel, would eventually, per- 
haps at distances greater than that of 
the fixed stars, gradually diverge from 
each other. This system does not admit 
of being shown by analogy so easily 
as the other, but an idea of it may be 
had by supposing that the surface of 
“ flat-land,” instead of being spherical, 
is saddle-shaped. Apparently straight 
parallel lines drawn upon it would then 
diverge, as supposed by Bolyai. We 
cannot, however, imagine such a sur 
face extended indefinitely without losing 
its properties. The analogy is not so 
clearly marked as in the other ease. 

To explain hypergeometry proper we 
must first set forth what a fourth dimen- 
sion of space means, and show how nat- 
ural the way by which it may be ap- 
proached. We continue our analogy 
from “ flat-land.” In this supposed land 
let us make a cross—two straight lines 
intersecting at right angles. The inhabi- 
tants of this land understand the cross 
perfectly, and conceive of it just as we 
do. But let us ask them to draw a third 
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ntersecting in same nd 
perpend ilar to both the othe 
They would at once pronounce this 
surd and impossible. It is equally absurd 


and impossible to us if we require the 
third line to be drawn on the paper. But 
we should reply, “j 


vou allow us to 
*e, then we 


leave the paper or flat surf 
can solve the problem by simply drawing 


the third line through the paper perpe: 
dicular to its surface.” 

Now, to pursue the analogy, suppose 
that, after we have drawn three mutually 
perpendicular lines, some being from 
another sphe re proposes to us the draw 
ing of a fourth line through the same 
point, perpendicular to all three of the 
lines already there. We should answer 
him in the same way that the inhabi- 
tants of “ flat-land ” answered us: “ The 
problem is impossible. You cannot draw 
any such line in space as we understand 
it.’ If our visitor conceived of the 
fourth dimension, he would reply to us 
as we replied to the “ flat-land” people: 
“The problem is absurd and impossible 
if you confine your line to space as you 
understand it. But for me there is a 
fourth dimension in space. Draw your 
line through that dimension, and the 
problem will be solved. This is perfectly 
simple to me; it is impossible to you 
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solely because your conceptions do not 
admit of more than three dimensions.” 

Supposing the inhabitants of “ flat 
land” to be intellectual beings as we 
are, it would be interesting to them to 
be told what dwellers of space in three 
dimensions could do. Let us pursu 
the analogy by showing what dwellers 
in four dimensions might do. Place a 
dweller of “ flat-land’ 
drawn on his plane, and ask him to step 
outside of it without breaking through 
it. He would go all 


inside a circle 


ill around, and finding 
every inch of it closed, he would say it 
was impossible from the very nature of 
the conditions. “ But,” Wwe would reply, 
“that is because of your limited concep- 
tions. We can step over ‘,” 


“Step over it!” he would exclaim. “1 
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FIGURE 5 


do not know what that means. I can pass 
around anything if there is a way open, 
but | cannot imagine what you mean by 
stepping over 

But we should simply step over the line 
and reappear on the other side. So, if 
we eonfine a being able to move in a 
fourth dimension in the walls of a 
dungeon of which the sides, the floor, and 
the ceiling were all impenetrable, he 
would step outside of it without touch- 
ing any part of the building, just as 
easily as we could step over a circle 
drawn on the plane without touching it. 
He would simply disappear from our 
view like a spirit, and perhaps reappear 
the next moment outside the prison. To 
do this he would only have to make a 
little excursion in the fourth dimension. 

Another curious application of the 
principle is more purely geometrical. 
We have here two triangles, of which 
the sides and angles of the one are all 
equal to corresponding sides and angles 
of the other. Euclid takes it for granted 
that the one triangle ean be laid upon 
the other so that the two shall fit to- 
gether. But this cannot be done unless 
we lift one up and turn it over. In the 
geometry of “flat-land” such a thing 
is lifting up is inconceivable; the two 
triangles could never be fitted together. 

Now let us suppose two pyramids simi- 
larly related. All the faeces and angles 
of the one correspond to the faces and 
angles of the other. Yet, lift them about 
as we please, we could never fit them to- 
gether. If we fit the bases together the 
two will lie on opposite sides, one being 
below the other. But the dweller in four 
dimensions of space will fit them to- 
gether without any trouble. By the mere 
turning over of one he will convert it into 
the other without any change whatever in 
the relative position of its parts. What 
he could do with the pyramids he could 
also do with one of us if we allowed him 


to take hold of us and turn a somersault 
with us in the fourth dimension. We 
should then come back into our natural 
space, but changed as if we were seen 
in a mirror. Everything on us would 
be changed from right to left, even the 
seams in our clothes, and every hair on 
our head. All this would be done with 
out, during any of the motion, any change 
having occurred in the positions of the 
parts of the body. 

It is very curious that, in these mathe- 
matical speculations, the most rigorous 
mathematical methods correspond to th 
most mystical ideas of the Swedenbor- 
gian and other forms of religion. Right 
around us, but in a direction which we 
cannot conceive any more than the in- 
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habitants of “flat-land” can conceive 
up and down, there may exist not merely 
another universe, but any number of uni- 
verses. All that physical science can 
say against the supposition is that, even 
if a fourth dimension exists, there is 
some law of all the matter with which 
we are acquainted which prevents any of 
it from entering that dimension, so that, 
in our natural condition, it must forever 
remain unknown to us. 

Another possibility in space of four 
dimensions would be that of turning a 
hollow sphere, an India-rubber ball, for 
example, inside out by simple bending 
without tearing it. To show the motion 
in our space to which this is analogous, 
let us take a thin round sheet of India 
rubber, and cut out all the central part, 
leaving only a narrow ring round the 
border. Suppose the outer edge of this 
ring fastened down on a table, while we 
take hold of the inner edge and stretch 
it upwards and outwards over the outer 
edge until we flatten the whole ring on 
the table, upside down, with the inner 
edge now the outer one. This motion 
would be as ineonceivable in “ flat-land ” 
as the reversal of the ball is to us. 
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Mater Dolorosa 


A WINTER SONG 
BY NORA CHESSON 


ARTH takes but little pleasure to rem mbe r— 


Being a widow now, that was a wife 


How sweet May was, how bountiful September 


What wayward music April’s chanter blew. 
Her leaping fires of life 

Burn down. beneath the fall of frosty dew, 

And dwindle slowly to the last red ember 

That is December. 


She knows not how it went, the Linus-song 
Whose burden the brown reapers bore along 

As they brought home the sheaves. 

Nay, though the thistle yielded figs, from thorn 
Though purple grapes were born, 

She would not wonder. She is past surprise; 
The certainty of grief is in her eyes, 

And that she once was glad she scarce believes. 


She dares not pray for summer to return. 
Against her eyelids burn 

The tears that fall not—for what use are tears? 
Above her head a naked plane-tre e rears 

Wild arms of all despair, 

teaching out blindly through the frosty air 
For its beloved leaves that rotting lie 

Where Winter with his manie has passed by. 


Under the touch of their empoisoned spears, 
The fair and gallant wood 

That‘all the summer-time green-coated stood, 
Stands naked to the bone, and wrings its hands 
Above the altered lands. 

Earth watches while her little children die— 
The frozen wasp, the starving butterfly— 

She has no tears for them, but in her heart 
Knife-edged the Seven Sorrows wake and start. 
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A Double-barrelled Detective Story 


BY MARK TIWAIN 


IN TWO PARTS.—PARKT I 


W ought never to do wrong 


‘ hen people are looking. 


I 

ILE first scene is in the country, in 

Virginia; the time, 1880. There 

has been a wedding, between a 
handsome young man of slender means 
and a rich young girl—a ease of love at 
first sight and a precipitate marriage; a 
marriage bitterly opposed by the girl’s 
widowed father. 

Jacob Fuller, the bridegroom, is twen- 
tv-six vears old, is of an old but uncon- 
sidered family which had by compulsion 
emigrated from Sedgemoor, and for King 
James’s purse’s profit, so everybody said 

some maliciously, the rest merely be- 
cause they believed it. The bride is nine- 
teen and beautiful. She is intense, high- 
strung, romantic, immeasurably proud of 
her Cavalier blood, and passionate in her 
love for her young husband. For its 
sake she braved her father’s displeasure, 
endured his reproaches, listened with loy- 
alty unshaken to his warning predictions, 
and went from his house without his 
blessing, proud and happy in the proofs 
she was thus giving of the quality of the 
affection which had made its home in her 
heart. 

The morning after the marriage there 
was a sad surprise for her. Her husband 
put aside her proffered caresses, and said: 

“Sit down. I have something to say 
to you. I loved you. That was before 
father to give you to me. 


I asked vour 
Ifis refusal is not my grievance—I could 


have endured that. But the things he 
said of me to you—that is a different 
matter. There —vyou needn’t speak; I 


know quite well what they were; I got 
them from authentie sources. Among 
other things he said that my character 
was written in my face; that I was 


treacherous, a dissembler, a coward, and 


a brute without sense of pity or compas- 


sion: the ‘Sedgemoor trade-mark,’ he 
called it—and ‘ white-sleeve badge.’ Any 
other man in my place would have gone 
to his house and shot him down like a 
dog. I wanted to do it, and was minded 
to do it, but a better thought came to me: 
to put him to shame; to break his heart: 
to kill him by inches. How to do it? 
Through my treatment of vou, his idol! 
I would marry you; and then Hav 
patience. You will see.” 

From that moment onward, for three 
months, the young wife suffered all the 
humiliations, all the insults, all the mis- 
eries that the diligent and inventive mind 
of the husband could contrive, save physi- 
eal injuries only. Her strong pride stood 
by her, and she kept the secret of he: 
troubles. Now and then the husband 
said, “ Why don’t you go to your fathe: 
and tell him?” Then he invented new 
tortures, applied them, and asked again. 
She always answered, “ He shall never 
know by my mouth,” and taunted him 
with his origin; said she was the lawful 
slave of a scion of slaves, and must obey, 
and would—up to that point, but no 
further; he could kill her if he liked, but 
he could not break her; it was not in 
the Sedgemoor breed to do it. At the 
end of the three months he said, with a 
dark significance in his manner, “ I have 
tried all things but one ”’—and waited for 
her reply. “Try that,” she said, and 
curled her lip in mockery. 

That night he rose at midnight and 
put on his clothes, then said to her, 

“Get up and dress!” 

She obeyed—as always, without a 
word. He led her half a mile from the 
house, and proceeded to lash her to a tree 
by the side of the public road; and sue- 


ceeded, she sereaming and _ struggling. 
He gagged her then, struck her across 
the face with his cowhide, and set his 
blood - hounds on her. They tore the 
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clothes off her, and she was naked. Ile 
called the dogs off, and said: 

“You will be found—by the passing 
public. They will be dropping along 
about three hours from now, and will 
spread the news—do you hear’ Good-by. 
You have seen the last of me.” 

He went away then. She moaned to 
herself : 

‘IT shall bear a child—to him! God 


vrant it may be a boy!” 


The farmers released her by-and-by— 
and spread the news, which was natural. 
They raised the country with lynching in- 
tentions, but the bird had flown. The 
young wife shut herself up in her father’s 
house; he shut himself up with her, and 
thenceforth would see no one. [lis pride 
was broken, and his heart; so he wasted 
away, day by day, and even his daughter 
rejoiced when death relieved him. 

Then she sold the estate and disap- 
peared, 

II 

In IS86 a young woman was living in 
a modest house near a secluded New Eng- 
land village, with no company but a lit- 
tle boy about five vears old. She did 
her own work, she discouraged acquaint- 
anceships, and had none. The buteher, 
the baker, and the others that served 
her could tell the villagers nothing about 
her further than that her name was Still- 
man, and that she called the child Archy. 
Whence she came they had not been able 
to find out, but they said she talked like 
a Southerner. The child had no play- 
mates and no comrade, and no teacher 
but the mother. She taught him dili- 
gently and intelligently, and was _ satis- 
fied with the results—even a little proud 
of them. One day Archy said, 

“Mamma, am I different from other 
children 

“ Well, I suppose not. Why ?” 

“There was a child going along out 
there and asked me if the postman had 
been by and I said yes, and she said how 
long since I saw him and I said I hadn’t 


seen him at all, and she said how did I 
know he’d been by, then, and I said be- 
cause IT smelt his track on the side- 
walk, and she said I was a dum fool and 
made a mouth at me. What did she do 
that for?” 

The young woman turned white, and 
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said to herself, * It’s a birth-mark! The 
gift of the blood hound is in him.” She 


snatched the boy to her breast and hugecd 
him passionately, saying, “ God has aj; 
pointed the way!” Ter eyes were burn 
ing with a fierce light and her breat! 
came short and quick with excitement. 
She said to herself: “ The puzzle 
solved now; many a time it has been a 
mystery to me, the impossible things tli 
child has done in the dark, but it is al] 
clear to me now.” She set him in his 
small chair, and said, 

“Wait a little till I come, dear; then 
we will talk about the matter.” 

She went up to her room and took from 
her dressing-table several small articles 
and put them out of sight: a nail-tile on 
the floor under the bed; a pair of nail 
scissors under the bureau; a small ivory 
paper-knife under the wardrobe. Then 
she returned, and said: 

“There! TI have left some things which 
I] ought to have brought down.” She 
Run up and 


named them, and said, 
bring them, dear.” 

The ehild hurried away on his er 
rand and was soon back again with the 
things. 

“ Did vou have any difticulty, dear?” 

“No, mamma; I only went where vou 
went.” 

During his absence she had stepped to 
the bookcase, taken several books from 
the bottom shelf, opened each, passed her 
hand over a page, noting its number in 
her memory, then restored them to their 
places. Now she said: 

“T have been doing something while 
you have been gone, Arehy. Do you 
think you can find out what it was?” 

The boy went to the bookease and got 
out the books that had been touched, and 
opened them at the pages which had been 
stroked. 

The mother took him in her lap, and 
said: 

“JT will answer your question now, 
dear. I have found out that in one way 
you are quite different from other peo- 
ple. You can- see in the dark, you can 
smell what other people cannot, you have 
the talents of a blood-hound. They are 
good and valuable things to have, but 
you must keep the matter a secret. If 
people found it out, they would speak of 
you as an odd child, a strange child, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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children would be disagreeable to vou, 
and give you nicknames. 4 In this world 
one must be like everybody else if he 
doesn’t want to provoke scorn or envy 
or jealousy.) It is a great and fine dis- 
tinction whieh has been born to vou, and 
I am glad; but you will keep it a secret, 
for mamma’s sake, won't you?” 

The child promised, without under- 
standing. 

All the rest of the day the mother’s 
brain was busy with excited thinkings; 
with plans, projects, schemes, each and 
all of them uneanny, grim, and dark. 
Yet they lit up her face: lit it with a 
fell light of their own: lit it with vague 
tires of hell. She was in a fever of un- 
Test 5 she could hot sit, stand, read, SEW 5 
there was no relief for her but in move- 
ment. She tested her boy’s gift in twen- 
tv ways, and kept saying to herself all 
the time, with her mind in the past: 
“Tle broke my father’s heart, and night 
and dav all these vears I have tried, and 
all in vain, to think out a way to break 
his. I have found it now—I have found 
it now.” 

When night fell, the demon of unrest 
still possessed her. She went on with 
her tests; with a candle she traversed the 
house from garret to cellar, hiding pins, 
needles, thimbles, spools, under pillows, 
under carpets, in cracks in the walls, 
under the eoal in the bin; then sent the 
little fellow in the dark to find them: 
which he did, and was happy and proud 
when she praised him and smothered him 
with caresses. 

From this time forward life took on a 
new complexion for her. She said, “ The 
future is secure—I can wait, and enjoy 
the waiting.” The most of her lost in- 
terests revived. She took up musi¢ again, 
and languages, drawing, painting, and 
the other long-disearded delights of her 
maidenhood. She was happy onee more, 
and felt again the zest of life. As the 
vears drifted by she watched the devel- 
opment of her boy, and was contented 
with it. Not altogether, but nearly that. 
The soft side of his heart was larger 
than the other side of it. It was his 
only defect, in her eyes. But she consid- 
ered that his love for her and worship of 
her made up for it. Tle was a good hater 

that was well; but it was a question if 
the materials of his hatreds were of as 


“It’s BIRTH-MARK 


tough and enduring a quality as those of 
his friendships—and that was not so well. 


The vears drifted on. Arehy was be- 
come a handsome, shapely, athletic youth, 
courteous, dignified, companionable, plea- 
sant in his ways, and looking perhaps a 
trifle older than he was, which was six- 
teen. One evening his mother said she 
had something of grave importance to 
savy to him, adding that he was old 
enough to hear it now, and old enough 
and possessed of charaeter enough and 
stability enough to carry out a stern plan 
which she had been for vears contriving 
and maturing. Then she told him her 
hitter story, in all its naked atrocious- 
ness. For a while the boy was paralyzed; 
then he said: 

“T understand. We are Southerners; 
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and by our custom and nature there is 
but one atonement. I will search him out 
and kill him.” 

“Kill him? No! Death is release, 
death is a favor. Do | 
You must not hurt a 


emancipation ; 
owe him favors? 
hair of his head.” 

The boy was lost in thought awhile; 
then he said: 

‘You are all the world to me, and 
your desire is my law and my pleasure. 
Tell me what to do and I will do it.” 

The mother’s eves beamed with satis 
faction, and she said: 

‘You will go and find him. I have 
known his hiding-place for eleven years; 
it cost me five years and more of in 
quiry, and much money, to locate it. He 
is a quartz-miner in Colorado, and well- 
to-do. He lives in Denver. His name is 
Jacob Fuller. There—it is the first 
time I have spoken it sinee that unfor- 
Think! That name 
could have been yours if I had not 
saved you that furnished 
You will drive him 
place; you will hunt him 
down and drive him again; and_ vet 


gettable night. 
shame and 
you a cleaner one. 
from that 
again, and again, and again, persist- 
ently, relentlessly, poisoning his life, fill- 
ing it with mysterious terrors, loading it 
with weariness and misery, making him 
wish for death, and that he had a suicide’s 
courage; you will make of him anothei 
Wandering Jew; 


any more, no 


he shall know no rest 
peace of mind, no placid 
sleep; you shall shadow him, cling t 
him, perseeute him, till vou break his 
heart, as he broke mis father’s and mine.” 

“T will obev, mother.” 

“T believe it, my child. The prepara- 
tions are all made; everything is ready. 
at re is a letter of credit; spend freely, 
there is no lack of money. At times you 
may need disguises. | have provided 
them; also some other conveniences.” She 
took from the drawer of the type-writer 
table several squares of paper. They all 
bore these type-written words: 


$10,000 REWARD. 


It is believed that a cer 


here. In 1880, in the night, 
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tree by the public road, cut 
her across the face with a 
cowhide, and made his dogs 
tear her clothes from her, 
leaving her naked. He left 
her there, and fled the 
country. A blood-relative 
of hers has searched for him 


for seventeen years. Ad 
[The above reward will be 


paid in cash to the person 
who will furnish the seeker, 
in a personal interview, the 
criminal's address. 


“When you have found him and ae- 
quainted yourself with his scent, you will 
vo in the night and placard one of these 
upon the building he occupies, and an- 
other one upon the post-office or in some 
other prominent place. It will be th 
talk of the region. At first you must 
give him several days in which to force 
a sale of his belongings at something 
We will ruin 
him by-and-by, but gradually; we must 
not impoverish him at once, for that 
could bring him to despair and injure 
his health, possibly kill him.” 

She took three or four more type-writ- 
ten forms from the drawer—duplicates-— 
und read one: 


approaching their value. 


To Jacob Fuller: 

You have ...... days in which 
to settle your affairs. You 
will not be disturbed dur- 
ing that limit, which will 
expire @&....... On the ...... 
You must then MOVE 
JN. If you are still in the 
place after the named hour, 
I will placard you on all 
the dead walls, detailing 
your crime once more, and 
adding the date, also the 
scene of it, with all names 
concerned, including your 
own. Have no fear of bodily 
injury—it will in no cir- 
cumstances ever be inflicted 
upon you. You brought mis- 
ery upon an old man, and ru- 
ined his lite and broke his 
heart. What he suffered, 


you are to suffer. 


| 
| 
is 
iu 
| 
a 
ain man wn 1S wantea in an 
Ha teary ja sojourning 
he tied his young wife to. 
| 
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“You will add no signature. Ile 
receive this before he 
ward-placard—before — he 
-lest he 
the place penniless.” 

‘1 shall not forget.” 

* You will need to use these forms only 


must 
the re- 
the 
and fly 


learns of 
rises) in 
his head 


morning- lose 


in the beginning enough. 
Afterward, when you are ready for him to 


vanish out of a place, see 


once may be 


that he gets a 
copy of this form, which merely says: 
MOVE ON. 


days. 


Ile will obey. 


That is sure.” 


IT] 


Extracts from Lett rs to the 
Denver, April 3, 1897. 
i have now been living seve ral davs 
in the same hotel with Jacob Fuller. 
I have his seent; I could track him 


through ten divisions of infantry and tind 
him. I have often 
heard him talk. 
and has a fair income from it; but he is 


been near him and 


He owns a good mine, 


not rich. He learned mining in a good 
way—by working at it for wages. He is 


a cheerful creature, and his forty-three 
vears sit lightly upon him; he could pass 
for a younger man 
ITe has never married again 
HTe 
stands well, is liked, is popular, and has 
many friends. Even I feel a drawing 
him—the paternal blood in me 
making its claim. How blind and unrea- 
soning and arbitrary are some of the laws 
of nature—the them, in fact! 
My task is become hard now—vou realize 
it? you comprehend, and make allow- 
ances ?—and the fire of it has 
more than I like to confess to myself. 
But I will carry it out. Even with the 
pleasure paled, the duty remains, and I 
will not spare him. 

And for my help, a sharp resentment 
rises in me when I reflect that he who 
committed that odious crime is the only 
one who has not suffered by it. The les- 
son of it has manifestly reformed his 
character, and in the change he is hap- 
py. He, the guilty party, is absolved 
from all suffering; you, the innocent, 
are borne down with it. But be 
forted—he shall harvest his share. 


say thirty-six or 


thirty-seven. 


passes himself off for a widower. 


toward 


most of 


cooled, 


com- 
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Sinver Guiew, May 19. 

I placarded Form No. 1 at midnight of 
April 3; an hour later IT slipped Forn 
No. 2 under his chamber door, notifying 
him to Denver at 11.50 
the night of the 14th. 

Some late bird of a reporter stole one 
of my plaeards, then hunted the town 
over and found the other one, and stole 
that. In manner he 
what the profession call a “ 


leave or before 


this accomplished 
that 
a valuable item, and saw to it 


And so his 


scoop 
is, he got 
that ne other paper got it. 


paper—the principal one in the town 
had it in glaring type on the editorial 
page in the morning, followed by a Vesu 


our wretch a column 
which wound up by adding a thou 
sand dollars to our reward on the pape r’s 
account! The journals out 
how to do the noble thing 
business in it. 


vian opinion of 
long, 
here know 
when there's 


At breakfast I occupied my usual seat 
selected because it afforded a view of 
papa Fuller’s face, and was near enough 
for me to hear the talk that 
his table. 
ple were in the room, and all diseussing 
that and hoped the 
seeker would find that rascal and remove 
the pollution of his presence from. the 


went on at 


Seventy-five or a hundred peo- 
saying 


item, they 


town—with a rail, or a bullet, or some- 
thing. 

When Fuller came in he had the No- 
tice to Leave—folded up—in one hand, 


and the newspaper in the other; and it 
half a 
Ilis cheerfulness was all gone, and 
And 
of the things he had to 
Mamma, he heard his own un- 


grave me more than 
him. 


pang to see 


he looked old and pinched and ashy. 
then—only think 
listen to! 
suspecting friends describe him with epi 
thets drawn from 
the very dictionaries and phrase-books of 


and characterizations 


Satan’s own authorized editions down be 


low. And more than that, he had_ to 
agree with the verdicts and applaud 
them. Ilis applauses tasted bitter in his 


mouth, though; he could not disguise that 
from me; and it was observable that his 
appetite was gone; he only nibbled; he 
couldn’t eat. Finally a man said: 


“Tt is quite likely that that relative is 
in the room and hearing what this town 
thinks of that unspeakable seonndrel. 1 
hope so.” 

Ah, dear, it was pitiful the way Ful- 


} 
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ler wineed, and glanced around seared! 
He couldn't endure any more, and got up 
and left. 

During several days he gave out that 
he had bought a mine in Mexico, and 
wanted to sell out and go down there as 
soon as he could, and give the properts 
Ile played his 


eards well: said he would take $40,000 


his personal attention. 


a quarter in cash, the rest in safe notes: 
but that as he greatly needed money on 
account of his new purchase, he would 
diminish his terms for cash in full. He 
sold out for $30,000. And then, what do 
vou think he did? He asked for green 
hacks, and took them, saving the man in 
Mexico was a New- Englander, with a 
head full of 
greenbacks to gold or drafts. 


crotehets, and preferred 


Pec 
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thought it queer, since a draft on New 
York could produce greenbacks quite con- 
veniently. There was talk of this odd 
thing, but only for a day; that is as long 
as any topie lasts in Denver. 

I was watching, all the time. As 
soon as the sale was completed and 
the money paid—which was on_ the 
11th —I stick to Fuller’s 
track without dropping it for a moment. 
That night—no, 12th, for it was a little 
past midnight —I tracked him to his 
room, which was four doors from mine 
in the same hall, then I went back and 
put on my muddy day-laborer disguise, 
darkened my complexion, and sat down in 


began to 


my room in the gloom, with a gripsack 
handy, with a change in it, and my door 
ajar. For I suspected that the bird 


| | 
| 


ae 
—_ 
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Halt-tor plat gr 1 by ( niey SEK AGE 26 
HE BACKED AGAINST THE WALL AS TIGHTLY AS HE COULD 
would take wing now. In half an hour rain and a heavy darkness, and got into 
an old woman passed by, carrying a grip; a two-horse hack, which, of course, was ' 
I caught the familiar whiff and followed, waiting for him by appointment. I took 
with my grip, for it was Fuller. He left a seat (uninvited) on the trunk-platform 
the hotel by a side entrance, and at the behind, and we drove briskly off. We 
corner he turned up an unfrequented drove ten miles, and the hack stopped at 
street and walked three blocks in a light a way station and was discharged. 
} 
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Fuller got out and took a seat on a 


rrow under the awning, as far as he 

uld rom the ligt went insict 
itched the ottice. Fuller 
bought no tieke I bought none. Pres 
ently the train came along, and he board 
ed a ear: | entered the same car at the 
othe end, and came down the aisle and 
took the seat behind him. When he paid 


the conduetor and named his objective 
point, | dropped back several seats, while 
he conductor was changing a bill, and 
when he Calne tor paid to the 


silline place about a hundred miles west 


From that time ter a week on end he 


led me a dance. Ile travelled here and 
there and vonder—always on a general 


westward trend—but he was not a woman 
ifter the first day. He was a laborer, 
like myself, and wore bushy false whis 
kers. outtit was perfect, 
could do the character without thinking 
about it, for he had served the trade fo 
wares. Ilis nearest friend could not 
have recognized him. At last he loeated 
himself le re, the obscurest little moun 
ain camp in Montana; he has a shanty, 
and goes out prospecting daily; is gone 
all day, and avoids society. I am living 
miners’ boarding-house, and it is 
place : the bunks, the food, the 
dirt—everyvthing. 

We have been here four weeks, and in 
that time have seen him but ONCE 


it | go over his track and 


J 


post mwvself, As soon as he engaged a 
shanty here [T went to a town fifty miles 
awav and. tele graphed that Denver hotel 
to keep my baggage till IT should send 
for it. need nothing here but a change 
f army shirts, and | brought that with 


Sinver Gurien, June 12. 

The Denver episode has never found 
its way here, | think. IT know the most of 
the men in camp, and they have never 
referred to it, at least in my hearing. 
Fuller doubtless feels quite safe in these 
conditions. He has located a claim, two 
miles away, in an out-of-the-way place in 
the mountains; it promises very well, and 
he is working it diligently. Ah, but the 
chang in him! Ile hever smiles, and he 
keeps quite to himself, consorting with 
no one—he who was so fond of company 


ind so cheery only two months ago. | 


ive seen him Passing along several times 
recently drooping, forlorn, the spring 
vone from his ste Pp. a part hie tic tigure. Ile 
enlls himself David Wilson. 

I can trust him to remain here until 
we disturb him. Since vou insist, I will 
banish him again, but I do not see how 
he can be unhappier than he already is 
I will go back to Denver and treat myself 
to a little season of comfort, and edibl 
food, and endurable beds, and bodily ck 
ceney; then TL will feteh my things, and 
notify poor papa Wilson to move on. 


Denver. June 19. 

They miss him here. They all hope he 
is prospering in Mexico, and they do not 
say it just with their mouths, but out of 
their hearts. You know you can alwavs 
tell. LT am loitering here overlong, I con 
fess it. But if you were in my _ place 
vou would have charity for me. Yes, 
I know what you will say, and you are 
right: if | were in your place, and car 
ried your sealding memories my 
heart 

I will take the night train baek to-mor 
row. 


Denver, June 20. 

God forgive us, mother, we are hunt 
ing the wrong man! 1 have not slept 
any all night. I am now waiting, at 
dawn, for the morning train and how 
the minutes drag, how they drag! 

This Jacob Fuller is a cousin of the 
guilty one. Tlow stupid we have been 
not to reflect that the guilty one wou!d 
never again wear his own name after 
that fiendish deed! The Denver Fuller 
is four years vounger than the other one; 
he came here a young widower in 779, 
aged twenty-one—a year before you were 
married; and the documents to prove 
it are innumerable. Last night I talked 
with familiar friends of his who have 
known him from the day of his arrival. 
I said nothing, but a few days from nov 
I will land him in this town again, with 
the loss upon his mine made good; and 
there will be a banquet, and a torch-light 
procession, and there will not be any ex- 
pense on anybody but me. Do you eall 
this “gush”? I am only a boy, as you 
well know; it is my privilege. By-and- 


by I shall not be a boy any more. 


4 
| 
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Sitver Guicu, July 3. 

Mother, he is gone! Gone, and left no 
trace. The scent was cold when I came. 
To-day I am out of bed for the first time 
I wish I were not a boy; then I 
could stand shocks better. They all think 
he went west. I start to-night, in a 
wagon—two or three hours of that, then 
I get a train. I don’t know where I’m 
evoing, but I must go; to try to keep still 
would be torture. 

Of course he has effaced himself with 
a new name and a disguise. 
that J may have to search the whole globe 
fo find him. Indeed it is what I expect. 
Do you see, mother? It is J that am the 
Wandering Jew. The irony of it! We 
arranged that for another. 

Think of the difficulties! And there 
would be none if I could only advertise 
for him. But if there is any way to do 
it that would not frighten him, I have 
not been able to think it out, and I have 
tried till my brains are addled. “ If the 
gentleman who lately bought a mine in 
Mexico and sold one in Denver will send 
his address to” (to whom, mother ?), “ it 
will be explained to him that it was all 
a mistake; his forgiveness will be asked, 
and full reparation made for a loss which 
he sustained in a certain matter.” Do 
see? He would think it a trap. 
Well, any one would. If I should say, 
“Tt is now known that he was not the 
man wanted, but another man—a man 
who onee bore the same name, but dis- 
carded it for good reasons ”—would that 
answer? But the Denver people would 
wake up then and say “ Oho!” and they 
would remember about the 
greenbacks, and say, “ Why did he run 
away if he wasn’t the right man ?—it is 
thin.” If I failed to find him he 
would be ruined there—there where there 
is no taint upon him now. You have a 
better head than mine. Help me. 

I have one clew, and only one. I know 
his handwriting. If he puts his new false 
name upon a hotel register and does not 
disguise it too much, it will be valuable 
to me if I ever run across it. 


since. 


This means 


you 


suspicious 


too 


San Francisco, June 28, 1898. 
You already know how well I have 
searched the States from Colorado to the 
Pacific, and how nearly I came to getting 
him onee. Well, I have had another close 
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miss. It was here, yesterday. I struck 
his trail, hot, on the street, and followed 
it on a run toa cheap hotel. That wa 
a costly mistake; a dog would have 
the other way. 
and can get very humanly stupid when 
excited. 


But | am only part dog, 


He had been stopping in that 
house ten days; I almost know, now, that 
he stops long nowhere, the past six or 
eight months, but is restless and has to 
keep moving. I understand that feel- 
ing! and I know what it is to feel it. I! 
still uses the name he had 

when I came so near catching him nine 
months Walker ”; 
less the same he adopted when he fled 
from Silver Guleh. An unpretending 
man, and has small taste for fancy names. 


registered 


ago— James doubt- 


I recognized the hand easily, through its 
slight disguise. A square man, and not 
good at shams and pretences. 

They said he was just gone, on a jour- 
ney; left no address; 
was going; looked frightened when asked 
to leave his address; had no baggage but 
a cheap valise; carried it off on foot—a 
“stingy old person, and not much loss 
to the house.” “ Old!” 
now. 


didn’t sav where he 


I suppose he is, 
I hardly heard; I was there but a 
moment. I rushed along his trail. and 
it led me to a wharf. Mother, the smoke 


of the steamer he had taken was just 
fading out on the horizon! I should 


have saved half an hour if I had gone in 
the right direction at first. I could have 
taken a fast tug, and should have stood 
a chance of catching that vessel. She is 
bound for Melbourne. 


Horr Canyon, Carirornia, 
October 3, 1900. 

right to complain. “<A 
is a paucity; I freely ac- 
knowledge it; but how ean one write when 
there is nothing to write about but fail- 
ures? No one can keep it up; it breaks 
the heart. 

I told you—it seems ages ago, now 
how I missed him at Melbourne, and 
then chased him all over Australasia for 
months on end. 

Well, then, after that I 
to India; almost saw Bombay ; 
traced him all around—to Baroda, Raw- 
al- Pindi, Lucknow, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Caleutta, Madras 


where; week after week, 


You have a 
letter a year” 


followed him 


him in 


-oh, every- 
month after 


| 
' 
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month, through the dust and swelter—al- 

approximately on his track, some- 
times close upon him, yet never catching 
him. And and then 
Never mind; by-and-by I will write 
out. 


down to Ceylon, 


It all 


| chased him home to California, and 


down to Mexico, and back again to Cal- 
itornia. Since then I have been hunting 
him about the State from the first of 
last January down to a month ago. I 


feel almost sure he is not far from Hope 


Canyon; I traced him to a point thirty 


iles from here, but there I lost the 
iil; some one gave him a lift in a 
agon, | suppose. 


I] am taking a rest, now—modified by 
I was tired 
death, mother, and low-spirited, and 
uncomfortably near 
to losing hope; but the miners in this 


searchings for the lost trail. 


sometimes coming 
little camp are good fellows, and I am 
used to their sort this long time back; 
and their breezy ways freshen a 
up and forget 
I have been here a month. 


person 
troubles. 
I am ecabin- 
ing with a young fellow named “ Sam- 


make him his 


my ” Hillyer, about twenty-five, the only 
mother—like 


son of me—and loves 
her dearly, and writes to her every weck 
—part of like me. He is a 
timid body, and in the matter of intel- 
well, he cannot be depended upon 


to set a river on fire; but no matter, he 


his 
which is 
lect 


is well liked; he is good and fine, and it 
is meat and bread and rest and luxury 
to sit and talk with him and _ have 

comradeship again. I wish “ James 
Walker ” could have it. He had friends; 
he liked company. That brings up that 
pieture of him, the time that I saw him 
last. The pathos of it! It comes be- 
fore me often and often. At that very 
poor thing, I was girding up 
conscience to make him move on 


time, 
my 
again! 

Hillver’s better than mine, 
better than anybody’s in the community, 
I suppose, for he is the one friend of the 
black p of the camp—Flint Buckner 

and the only man Flint ever talks with 
or allows to talk 


heart is 


shee 


with him. He says he 
knows Flint’s history, and that it i 
trouble that has made him what he 
and so one ought to be as charitable tow- 
ird him as one can. Now none but a pret- 


tv large heart could find space to accom- 
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modate a lodger like Flint Buckner, fro; 
all I hear about outside. I thi: 
that this one detail will give you a het 
ter idea of Sammy’s character than an 
labored-out description I could 
you of him. 
something 


him 


furnis]} 
In one of our talks he sais 
about like this: “ Flint’s 
kinsman of mine, and he pours out a 
his troubles to me—empties his breas 
from time to time, or I reckon it 
burst. There couldn’t be any unhappi 
man, Archy Stillman; his life has bee: 
made up of misery of mind—he isn’t near 
as old as he looks. He has lost the fee! 
of reposefulness and peace—oh, years and 


woul 


years ago! He doesn’t know what good 
Juck is—never has had any; often says 


he wishes he was in the other hell, he is 
so tired of this one.” 


1V 
No veal gentleman will tell the naked 
truth tin the presence of ladies. 


It was a crisp and spicy morning in 
early October. The lilaes and labur- 
nums, lit with the glory-fires of au- 
tumn, hung burning and flashing in the 
upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind 
Nature for the wingless wild things that 
have their homes in the tree-tops and 
would visit together; the larch and the 
pomegranate flung their purple and yel- 
low flames in brilliant broad splashes 
along the slanting sweep of the woodland; 
the sensuous fragrance of innumerable 
deciduous flowers rose upon the swooning 
atmosphere; far in the empty sky a sol- 
itary cesophagus slept upon motionless 
wing; everywhere brooded stillness, se- 
renity, and the peace of God. 

October is the time—1900; Hope Can- 
yon is the place, a silver-mining camp 
away down in the Esmeralda region. It 
is a secluded spot, high and remote; re- 
cent as to discovery; thought by its oc- 
cupants to be rich in the metal—a year 
or two’s prospecting will decide that mat- 
ter one way or the other. For inhabit- 
ants, the camp has about two hundred 
miners, one white woman and child, sev- 
eral Chinese washermen, five squaws, and 
a dozen vagrant buck Indians in rabbit- 
skin robes, battered plug hats, and tin- 
can necklaces. There are no mills as 
yet; there is no church, no newspaper. 
The camp has existed but two years; it 
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the world is 


enorant of its name and place. 


has made no big strike; 


On both sides of the canyon the moun- 


tains rise wall-like, three thousand feet, 
and the long spiral of straggling huts 
down in its narrow bottom gets a kiss 


from the sun only once a day, when he 


sails over at noon. The village is a 
couple of miles long; the cabins stand 
well apart from each other. The tavern 
is the only “frame” house—the only 


house, one might say. It occupies a cen- 
tral position, and is the evening 


of the population. 


resort 
They drink there, and 
play seven-up and dominoes; bill- 
iards, for there is a table, crossed ali over 
with torn 


plaster ; 


also 


places repaired with court- 
some cues, but no lea- 
some chipped balls which clatter 
when they run, and do not slow up grad- 
ually, but stop suddenly and sit down; 
there is part of a cube of chalk, with a 


protecting jag of flint in it; 


there are 
thers; 


and the man 
who can score six on a single break can 
set up the drinks at the bar’s expense. 


Flint Buekner’s cabin was the last one 
of the village, going south; his silver 
was at the other end of the vil- 
lage, northward, and a little bevond the 
last hut in that Ile was a 
sour ereature, and had no 
People who had tried 
to get acquainted with him had regretted 
it and dropped him. His history was not 
known. Some believed that Sammy Hill- 
ver knew it; others said no. If asked, 
Ilillyer said no, he was not acquainted 
with it. Flint had a meek English youth 
of sixteen or seventeen with him, whom 
he treated roughly, both in publie and in 
private, and of course this lad was applied 
to for information, but with no success. 
Fetlock Jones—name of the youth—said 
that Flint picked him up on a prospect- 
ing tramp, and as he had neither home 
nor friends in America, he had found 
it wise to stay and take Buckner’s hard 
usage for the sake of the salary, which 
was bacon and beans. Further than this 
he could offer no testimony. 

Fetlock had been in this slavery for a 
month now, and under his meck exterior 
he was slowly consuming to a cinder 
with the insults and humiliations which 
his master had put upon him. For the 
meek suffer bitterly from these hurts: 


claim 


direction. 
unsociable, 
companionships. 
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more bitterly, perhaps, than do the man- 
lier sort, who can burst out and get re 
lief with words or blows when the limit 


reached. Good 
wanted to help Fetloek out 
and tried to get him to 
Buckner; but the boy showed fright 
at the thought, and said he “ dasn’t.” 
Pat Riley urged him, and said: 

‘You the 


come with me; don’t you be 


of endurance has been 
hearted people 
of his trouble, 


leave 


and 


Vl 


leave damned hunks 
afraid. 
take care of him.” 

The boy thanked him with tears in his 
but shuddered and said he “ dasn’t 
Flint would eateh him 


in the night, and thei 


eyes, 
risk it”; he said 


alone, some time, 


“Oh, it makes me sick, Mr. Riley, to 
think of it.” 

Others said, “ Run away from him; 
we'll stake you; skip out for the coast 


night.” But all these suggestions 
failed: he Flint hunt 


down and feteh him back, just for mean- 


some 


said would him 
ness. 
The people could not understand this. 


The boy’s miseries went steadily on, week 


after week. It is quite likely that the 
people would have understood if they 
had known how he was employing his 
spare time. Ile slept in an out-cabin 


and there, nights, he nursed 
and humiliations, and 
studied and studied over a single problem 
could murder Flint 
and found out. It 
joy he had in life; these hours were the 


near Flint’s: 


his bruises his 


—how he Buckner 
not be was the only 
only ones in the twenty-four which he 
looked forward to with and 
spent in happiness. 

He thought of poison. No—that would 
the inquest would reveal where 


eagerness 


not serve: 
it was procured and who had procured it. 
He thought of a shot in the back in a 
lonely place when Flint would be home- 
midnight—his unvaryine 
No 


be near, and eatch him. 


ward-bound at 
somebody might 

He thought of 
stabbing him in his sleep. No 
strike an inefficient blow, and Flint would 
seize him. He examined a hundred dif- 
ferent ways—none of them would answer; 


hour for the trip. 


he might 


for in even the very obscurest and secret- 
est of them there was always the fatal 
defect of a risk, a chance, a possibility 
that he might be found out. 
have none of that. 

But he was patient, endlessly patient. 


He would 


| 


— 
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Chere was no hurry, he said to himself. 
lle would never leave Flint till he left 

n a corpse; there was no hurry—he 
would find the way. It was somewhere, 
and he would endure shame and pain 
and misery until he found it. Yes, some- 


where there was a way which would leave 
ot a trace, not even the faintest clew 
o the murderer there Was no hurry he 

ild find that way, and then—oh, then, 


would just be good to be alive! Mean- 
ligently keep up his rep- 


utation for meekness; and also, as al- 


he would d 


ways theretofore, he would allow no one 
to hear him say a resentful or offensive 
thing about his oppressor, 

[wo days be fore the before-mentioned 
October morning Flint had bought some 
things, and he and Fetlock had brought 
them home to Flint’s cabin: a fresh box 
of candles, which they put in the corner; 
a tin ean of blasting-powder, which they 
placed upon the ecandle-box; a keg of 
blasting-powder, which they placed under 
Flint’s bunk; a huge eoil of fuse, which 
they hung on a peg. Fetlock reasoned 
that Flint’s mining operations had out- 
grown the pick, and that blasting was 
about to begin now. He had seen blast- 

1 a notion of the 
rocess, but he had never helped in it. 


ing done, and he hac 


His conjecture was right—blasting-time 
had come. In the morning the pair ear- 
ried fuse, drills, and the powder-can to 
the shaft; it was now eight feet deep, 
and to get into it and out of it a short 
ladder was used. They deseended, and 
by command Fetlock held the drill—with- 
out any instructions as to the right way 
to hold it—and Flint proceeded to strike. 
The sledge came down; the drill sprang 
out of Fetlock’s hand, almost as a matter 
of course, 

“You mangy son of a nigger, is that 
any way to hold a drill? Pick it up! 
Stand it up! There—hold fast. D - 
vou! J’1l teach you!” 

At the end of an hour the drilling was 
finished. 

“ Now, then, charge it.” 

The boy started to pour in the powder. 

Tdiot !” 

A he avy bat on the jaw laid the lad 
out. 

“Get up! You ean’t lie snivelling 
there. Now, then, stick in the fuse first. 


Vow put in the powder. Hold on, hold 


on! Are you going to fill the hole a/ 
up? Of all the sap-headed milksops 
I— Put in some dirt! Put in so 
gravel! Tamp it down! Hold on, hold 
on! Oh, great Scott! get out of the way! 
He snatched the iron and tamped th 
charge himself, meantime cursing and 
blaspheming like a fiend. Then he fire: 
the fuse, climbed out of the shaft, ani 
ran fifty yards away, Fetlock following 
They stood waiting a few minutes, tl 

a great volume of smoke and rocks burst 
high into the air with a thunderous ex 
plosion; after a little there was a showe) 
of descending stones; then all was seren 
again. 

“J wish to God you’d been in it!” r¢ 
marked the master. 

They went down the shaft, cleaned it 
out, drilled another hole, and put in an- 
other charge. 

“Look here! Tlow much fuse are you 
proposing to waste? Don’t you know 
how to time a fuse?” 

No, sir.” 

“You don’t! Well, if you don’t b 
anything J ever saw!” 

He climbed out of the shaft and spoke 
down: 

“Well, idiot, are you going to be all 
day? Cut the fuse and light it!” 

The trembling creature began, 

“Tf you please, sir, I—” 

“You talk back to me? Cut it and 
light it!” 

The boy eut and lit. 

“ Ger-reat Scott! a one-minute fuse! 
TI wish you were in—” 

In his rage he snatched the ladder out 
of the shaft and ran. The boy was 
aghast. 

“Oh, my God! Help! Help! Oh, 
save me!” he implored. “ Oh, what can | 
do! What can I do!” 

He backed against the wall as tight- 
ly as he could; the sputtering fuse fright- 
ened the voice out of him; his breath 
stood still; he stood gazing and impotent: 
in two seconds, three seconds, four, he 
would be flying toward the sky torn to 
fragments. Then he had an inspiration. 
He sprang at the fuse and severed the 
inch of it that was left aboveground, and 
was saved. 

He sank down limp and half lifeless 
with fright, his strength all gone: but he 
muttered with a deep joy: 


4 
4 
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“ He has learnt me! I knew there 
a way, if I would wait.” 

After a matter of tive minutes 
ner stole to shaft, looking 
and uneasy, and peered down into it. 
took in the situation; he had 
happened. He lowered the ladder, and 
dragged himself weakly up it. 
He was very white. His appearance add- 


was 


Buck- 
worried 


He 


the 


saw what 


the boy 
ed something to Buckner’s uncomforta- 
ble state, and he said, with a show of re- 
gret and sympathy which sat upon him 
awkwardly from lack of practice: 

“Tt was an accident, you know. Don’t 


say anything about it to anybody; I was 
excited, and didn’t notice what I was 
doing. You’re not looking well; you’ve 
worked enough for to-day; go down to my 
cabin and eat what you want, and rest. 


It’s just an accident, vou know, on ac- 
count of my being excited.” 
ee me,” the lad, as he 
started away; “but I learnt something, 
so I don’t mind it.” 
“Damned easy to please!” 


scared said 


muttered 
Buckner, following him with his eve. “I 
wonder if he'll tell? Mightn’t he? .. 

I wish it had killed him. 


The boy took no advantage of his hol- 
iday in the matter of resting; he em- 
ployed it in work, eager and feverish and 
happy work. A thick growth of chaparral 
extended down the mountain-side clear 
to Flint’s eabin; the most of Fetlock’s 
labor was done in the dark intricacies of 
that stubborn growth; the rest of it was 
done in his own shanty. At last all was 
complete, and he said: 

“Tf he’s got any suspicions that I’m 
going to tell on him, he won’t keep them 
long, to-morrow. He will see that I am 
the same milksop as I always was—all day 
and the next. And the day after to-mor- 
row night there’ll be an end of him, and 
nobody will ever guess who finished him 
up nor how it was done. He dropped me 
the idea his own self, and that’s odd.” 

The next day came and went. 

It is now almost midnight, and in 
five minutes the new morning will begin. 
The scene is in the tavern billiard-room. 
tough men in rough clothing, slouch 


hats, breeches stuffed into boot-tops, some 
with vests, none with coats, are grouped 
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h is 


grate- 
el: 


the boiler-iron which 
ruddy cheeks and is distributing a 
ful warmth; the bill 


} 
about stove, 


liard-balls are ick- 


ing; there is no other sound—that is, 
within; the wind is fitfully moaning with 
out. The men look bored; also expec 
tant. A hulking, broad-shouldered miner, 


of middle age, with grizzled whiskers, and 
an unfriendly eye set in an unsociabl 
fuse upon his 
arm, gathers up some other personal prop- 


face, rises, slips a coil of 


erties, and departs without word or greet- 
It is Flint Buckner. 
As the door closes behind him a buzz of 
talk breaks out. 

“The regularest man that was,” 
said Jake Parker, the blacksmith; “you 
ean tell 
le aving, 
bury.” 

“And it’s the only virtue he’s got, as 
fur as I know,” said Peter Hawes, miner. 

“He’s just a blight on this society,” 
said Wells-Fargo’s man, Ferguson. “ If 
T was running this shop I’d make him 
say something, s other, or 
vamos the ranch.” This with a sugges- 
tive glance at the barkeeper, who did not 
choose to see it, since the man under dis- 


ing to anybody. 


ever 


him 
without looking at your Water- 


when it’s twelve just by 


time or 


me 


cussion was a good customer, and went 
home well 


pretty set up, every night, 

with refreshments furnished from the 
bar. 

“Sav,” said Ham Sandwich, miner, 


“does any of you bovs ever recollect of 
him asking you to take a drink?” 

“Him? Flint Buckner? Oh, Laura!” 

This sarcastic rejoinder came in a 
spontaneous general outburst in one form 
of words or another from the crowd. Af- 
ter a brief silence, Pat Riley, miner, 
said: 

“He’s the 15-puzzle, that cuss. And 
his boy’s another one. J can’t make them 
out.” 

“Nor anybody else,” said Ham Sand- 
wich; “and if they are 15-puzzles, how 
are you going to rank up that other one? 
When it comes to A 1 right-down solid 
mysteriousness, he lays both of 
them. Easy—don’t 

“You bet!” 

Everybody said it. Every man but 
one. He was the new-comer—Peterson. 
He ordered the drinks all round, and ask- 
ed who No. 3 might be. All answered at 
once, “ Archy Stillman!” 


over 
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* Is he a mystery /” asked Peterson. 

“Is he a mystery? Is Archy Stillman 
a mystery?” said Wells-Fargo’s man, 
Ferguson. “Why, the fourth dimen- 
sion’s foolishness to him.” 

For Ferguson Was learned. 

Peterson wanted to hear all about him; 
everybody wanted to tell him; everybody 
began. But Billy Stevens, the barkeeper, 
called the house 
it a time was best. He distributed the 
drinks, and appointed Ferguson to lead. 


order, and said one 


Ferguson said: 

‘Well, he’s a boy. And that is just 

ut all we know about him. You can 
pump him till you are tired; it ain’t any 
use; you won’t get anything. At least 
about his intentions, or line of business, 
or where he’s from, and such things as 
that. And as for getting at the nature 
and get-up of his main big chief mystery, 
why, he'll just change the subject, that’s 
all. You can quess till you’re black in 
the faee—it’s your privilege—but sup- 
pose you do, where do you arrive at? 
Nowhere, as near as I can make out.” 

“What is his big chief one?” 

“Sight, maybe. Hearing, maybe. In- 
stinet, maybe. Magic, maybe. Take your 
choice—grown-ups, twenty-five; children 
and servants, half price. Now I'll tell 
vou what he can do. You ean start here, 
and just disappear; you can go and hide 
wherever vou want to, I don’t care where 
it is, nor how far—and he’ll go straight 
and put his finger on you.” 

‘You don’t mean it!” 

“T just do, though. Weather’s° no- 
thing to him—elemental conditions is no- 
thing to him—he don’t even take notice 
of them.” 

“Oh, come! Dark? Rain? Snow? 
Hey ?” 

‘It’s all the same to him. He don’t 
vive a damn.” 

“Oh, say—ineluding fog, per’aps?” 

‘Fog! he’s got an eye ’t can plunk 
through it like a bullet.” 

“ Now, boys, honor bright, what’s he 
giving me?” 

“Tt’s a fact!” they all shouted. “Go 
on, Wells-Fargo.” 

“Well, sir, you ean leave him here, 
chatting with the boys, and you ean slip 
out and go to any cabin in this camp 
and open a book—yes, sir, a dozen of 


them—and take the page in your mem- 


ory, and he'll start out and go straight 
to that cabin and open every one of them 
books at the right page, and eall it off, 
and never make a mistake.” 

“He must be the devil!” 

“ More than one has thought it. Now 
I'll tell you a perfectly wonderful thing 
that he done. The other night he—” 

There was a sudden great murmur of 
sounds outside, the door flew open, and 
an excited crowd burst in, with = the 
camp’s one white woman in the lead and 
crying: 

“My child! my child! she’s lost and 
gone! For the love of God help me to 
find Archy Stillman; we’ve hunted every- 
where !” 

Said the barkeeper: 

“Sit down, sit down, Mrs. Hogan, and 
don’t worry. He asked for a bed thre: 
hours ago, tuckered out tramping the 
trails the way he’s always doing, and 
went up stairs. Ham Sandwich, run up 
and roust him out; he’s in No. 14.” 

The youth was soon downstairs and 
ready. Ile asked Mrs. Hogan for partic- 
ulars. 

“Bless vou, dear, there ain’t any; I 
wish there was. I put her to sleep at 
seven in the evening, and when I went 
in there an hour ago to go to bed myself, 
she was gone. I rushed for your cabin, 
dear, and you wasn’t there, and I’ve 
hunted for you ever since, at every cab- 
in dewn the gulch,- and now I’ve come 
up again, and I’m that distracted and 
scared and heart-broke; but, thanks to 
God, I’ve found you at last, dear heart, 
and you'll find my child. Come on! corm 
quick!” 

“Move right along; I’m with you, 
madam. Go to your cabin first.” 

The whole company streamed out to 
join the hunt. All the southern half of 
the village was up, a hundred men strong, 
and waiting outside, a vague dark mass 
sprinkled with twinkling lanterns. The 
mass fell into columns by threes and 
fours to accommodate itself to the nar- 
row road, and strode briskly along south- 
ward in the wake of the leaders. In 
a few minutes ‘the Hogan eabin was 
reached. 

“ There’s the bunk,” said Mrs. Hogan; 
“there’s where she was; it’s where I laid 
her at seven o’clock; but where she is 
now, God only knows.” 


4 
we, 


PARRELLED 


“Wand me a lantern,” said Archy. 
the floor 

knelt by it, pretending to examine 
“ Here’s her track,” 
said, touching the ground here an 


He set it hard earth and 


on 
the 
he 


ground closely. 


and yonder with his finger. “ Do you 
see ¢ 

Several of the company dropped upor 
their knees and did their best to see. 
One or two thought they discerned some- 
thing like at ok their 


hard surface had no marks upon it which 
their eyes were sharp enough to discover. 
One said, wr Maybe a child’s could 
make a mark on it, but J don’t see how.” 

Young Stillman stepped outside, held 
the light to the ground, turned leftward, 


foot 


and moved along thre 


steps, closely 
amining; then said, “I’ve got the diree- 
tion—come along; take the lantern, some- 


| ody.” 


He strode off swiftly southward, the 
files following, swaying and bending in 
and out with the deep curves of the 
gorge. Thus a mile, and the mouth of 
the gorge was reached; before them 


stretched the sage-brush plain, dim, vast, 
Stillman ealled a halt, say- 
“We mustn't now; we 
must take the direction again.” He took 
a lantern and examined the ground for 
a matter of twenty yards; then said, 
“Come on; it’s all right,” and gave up 
the lantern. In and out among the saze- 
bushes he marched, a quarter of a mile, 
bearing gradually to the right; then took 
a new direction and made another great 
semicircle; then changed again and 
moved due west nearly half a mile—and 
stopped. 
“She gave it up, here, poor little 
Hold the lantern. You can see 
she 


and vague. 


ing, start wrong, 


chap. 
where 
sat. 

But this was in a slick alkali flat which 
was surfaced like steel, and no person in 
the party was quite enough 
claim an eyesight that could detect the 
track of a cushion on a veneer like that. 
The bereaved mother fell wpon her knees 
and kissed the spot, lamenting. 

“But where is she, then ?”’ 


hardy to 


rut 
“She didn’t stay here. 
that much, anyway.” 
Stillman moved about 
around the place, with the 
tending to hunt for tracks. 


some 


Wi 


one 
said. can see 
in a cirele 
lantern, pre- 


“Well!” he 
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said presently, in an annoyed tone, “ ] 
don’t understand it.” He examined 
again. = No use. She was he re that’s 
certain; she never walked away from 


that’s certain. It’s 


nake 1t out. 


here —and 


ean't 


a puzzik 


The mother lost he 
“ Oh, my God! oh, bl 


fiving beast has got he Ill never se 
her again!” 

‘Ah, don’t give up.” said Archy. 
“We'll find her—don’t give up.” 

a 10d bless vou for the words, Archy 


Stillman!” and she seized his hand and 


kissed it fervently. 
Peterson, the n , Whispered sa 


comer 
tirically in Ferguson’s ear: 

find 
worth 


“Wonderful performance to 
place, wasn’t it? Hardly 
to far, though: 
posititious place would have answered 
just as well—hey ?” 


come so any other suy 


Ferguson was not pleased with the in 
nuendo. He said, with some warmth: 

“Do you mean to insinuate that the 
child hasn’t been here? I tell you thi 


child has been here! Now if 
to get yourself into as tidy a little fuss 
as—” 

right! 


“Come, everybody, 


was right under our ni time 
and we didn’t see it.” 
There was a general plunge for the 


the child was 
and 
to see the thing 


ground at the place wher 
alleged to have rested, 
tried hard and hopefully 
that Archy’s finger 
There was a pause, 
relled sigh of 
Ham 
breath: 
“What 


many eves 


was resting 
then a 
disappointment. 
Sandwich 


upon. 
several-bar- 
Pat Riley 
said, in the 


and one 


is it, Archy? There’s nothing 
he re, 
“Nothing? Do call that no 
thing?” and he swiftly traced upon thi 
ground a form with his finger. “ Ther 
—don’t you recognize it now? It’s Injun 
Billy’s track. He’s got the child.” 
“God be praised!” from thx 
“Take away the lantern. I'v 
direction. Follow!” 
He started on a run, raci 
among the sage-bushes 
hundred vards, and 
the 


you 


mothe P. 
got 


ng in and out 


a matter of three 
disappeared over a 
struggled after 


sand-wave: others 


him, caught him up, and found him wait- 


| 
rt the n. 
} 


Ten steps away was a little wickie- 
up, a dim and formless shelter of rags 
and old horse-blanke ts, a dull light show- 
ing through its chinks. 

“You lead, Mrs. Hogan,” said the lad. 
“It’s your privilege to be first.” 
All followed the sprint she made for 


the wickieup, and saw, with her, the piec- 


ture its interior afforded. Injun Billy 
was sitting on the ground; the child was 
sleep beside him. The mother hugged 
it with a wild embrace, which included 
Archy Stillman, the grateful tears run- 
ning down her face, and in a choked and 
broken voice she poured out a_ golden 
tream of that wealth of worshipping en- 
dearments which has its home in full 
richness nowhere but in the Irish heart. 

“1 find her bymeby it is ten o’clock,” 


[ is st ry will be compli ted 
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Billy explained, “She ‘sleep out yond 
ve’y tired—face wet, been cryin, ‘spos: 
fetch her home, feed her, she heap much 
hungry—go sleep ’gin.” 

In her limitless gratitude the happy 
mother waived rank and hugged him t 
ealling him “the angel of God in dis 
guise.” 

And he probably was in disguise if he 
was that kind of an official. He was 
dressed for the character. 

At half past one in the morning th 
procession burst into the village, singing 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
waving its lanterns, and swallowing the 
drinks that were brought out all along 
its course. It concentrated at the tavern, 
and made a night of what was left of th 
morning. 
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The Rune of the Forest 


BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


Ir calls—it calls to me 
By shadowy brake and fern, 
Where the wan wild roses yearn, 
Where the silver birches brood 
In gentle solitude. 
By sweet cool bowldered ways, 
Where the lurking spirit sways 
The tangled boughs, and low 
Strange rustling love-dreams go, 


[t calls—it calls to me. 


It beckons—beckons me 
Up vistaed steeps foretold 
By tree-tops etched in gold, 
Where deep-eved violets sigh— 
Faint fragrant underery. 
Past luring forbidden paths 
Of desolate pleasures and wraths, 
Down shelterless breathless ways, 
Wind-swept and heart-break days, 


It beckons— beckons me. 


It urges—urges me 


Past thickets mystic deep, 


Where lost hours stir and sleep, 


Past haunted eaves where dream 


Portending days, where gleam 


Pale, sunken stars of fate 


That summon me and wait. 


On—on resistlessly 
Unto Eternity 
It urges—urges me. 
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Pictures at the Metropolitan Museum 


CHARLES dH. 


BY 


Museum has 
Enriched by 


HE Metropolitan 
reached its majority. 
recent bequests, it is about to en- 
ter upon a eareer of extended usefulness 
dignity, which, if wisely directed, 
lead to this New York museum be- 
the distinguished 
world. It is 
try to 


and 
coming one of most 
there- 
notable 


assets it already possesses as a nucleus 


in the interesting, 


fore, to discover what 
for future development. 

The search, as we shall find, will take 
us without much method from gallery to 
gallery, prompting us to linger here and 


there before certain pictures, Mean- 
while it will not be amiss to attempt a 
brief summary of the exhibition as a 


whole, since it involves considerations 
that have a bearing upon the future. 


The advantage to a museum of having 


a large annual income is twofold. It 
enables the management to watch the 


market and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of buying pictures, and to buy 
also with the definite purpose of build- 
ing up the collection along well-consid- 
ered lines. At the same time it becomes 
possible to decline the acceptance of un- 
desirable pictures, and to refuse to re- 
any that saddled with 
ditions. 


ceive are con- 

The absence, heretofore, of the latter 
advantage has quite naturally affected the 
character of this exhibition; and in two 
ways. In the first place, it 
considerable number of pictures of the 


contains a 


trivial and merely popular type, that do 
nothing to raise, and much to keep low- 
er down, the publie taste; secondly, its 
value to the student is lessened by the 
piecemeal manner of arrangement. The 
pictures are only partially arranged ac- 
cording to schools and periods, complete 
orderliness being interrupted by the ne- 
cessity of keeping the gifts of certain 
donors in separate blocks. For instance, 
there is a notable representation of the 
works of the old Duteh and Flemish 
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CAFFIN 


painters; and, so far as was possible, they 


have been hung together. Yet to study 
some ot the finest examples it is neces- 
sary to visit one or two of the other 


rooms, where they appear in a totally dif 
ferent environment, robbed of their 
ticular atmosphere. 


par- 
This should not be ; 
and yet how natural is the desire of a 
donor that his ecolleetion should 
intact! Ilis pietures 
him like children 
ily. 


remain 
have become to 
a united, happy fam- 
It is hard when they seatter to take 
their individual places in the world; but 
in their consequent larger usefulness the 
father gets his compensation. 

As to the the exhibition, I 
have noted the comparative strength of 
the Duteh and Flemish The 
Spanish is represented by four Velasquez- 
es and one Murillo; of Italian art there 
are examples by Titian, Correggio, Mo- 
roni, Guardi, Tiepolo, Ghirlandajo, and 
del Piombo; « British portraits 
and landscapes there is a fair showing, 
‘an paint- 
In all these departments excellent 
ground-work has laid, and, as I 
shall show presently, there e.<ist many 
individual pictures which any exhibition 
would be proud tO possess. 


scope ot 


section. 


f early 


and so also of the early Ameri 
ers. 


been 


It is the rep- 
resentation of the last century that, on 
the For, although 
there are several distinguished pictures, 


whole, is weakest. 
the rest are a medley, representing the 
trumpery features of French and German 
painting and very little of the successive 
movements of real account which have 
signalized the century. 

At present, therefore, the visitor finds 
his best satisfaction in studying separate- 
lv the fine examples which are sprinkled 
throughout all the galleries, 
have plenty of distinguished companions. 


and in some 


modern pietures, let 
us note particularly Josef Israels’s “ Ex- 
the full-sized figure of a 

a smooth white cap and 
kerchief, a bodice of pale plum-color, and 


Beginning with the 


nectation ” 


voung girl in 


| | 
3 
j 


Boy WITH 


A SWORD 


By Edouard Manet 


dark green skirt. She sits with feet 
crossed, stitching in a dim interior, be- 
side a table, on which stand a red flower- 
pot and a little plant with white blos- 
soms. Rarely has “the Dutch Millet ” 
painted a more sympathetie study of pea- 
sant life—spontaneous, sincere, and loy- 
able. Here is the unaffected realism that 
reaches the true poetry of life; expressed, 
ilso, in true painter fashion. ‘The draw- 
ing is superb; big in feeling, and tender- 
ly refined as well, for note the poise and 
movement of the hands. The sober colors 
are blended in a harmony that is full of 


tranquil emotion, and the whole is bathed 
in that shadowed luminousness of which 
Tsraels is such a master. 

Opposite to this picture hangs the 
“ Boy with a Sword,” by Manet, a very 
beautiful example. How entirely he 
ignored any thought of “human inter- 
est’? may be seen in his other example 
here, “Girl with a Parrot.” She is of 
the anemic type that he occasionally 
portrayed, a creature with freakish face 
and a foolishly attected carriage of the 
hands that suggests the nervous gestures 
of a lunatic. Her only raison d’étre is 


| 
| 
: 
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A QUARTETTE 


$y Willian 


to atlord an expanse of pale 
tuned skilfully to a drab background, and 


rose, at 


the piquant spots of a gray parrot and 


the foot 
-a delicate symphony of 


of a half-peeled lemon, lying at 
of its stand - 
color that seems to have dried out some- 
what and lost But 
in the “ Boy his 


and the 


its original intent. 

Manet followed 
master Velasquez more closely ; 
blacks and this color - har- 
mony, and accidental blue, 
all plunged in atmosphere, are rich in 
emotional We face to 
face with the sincerity of artistic feeling 


has 


grays of 
its note of 


suggestion. are 


T Dannat 


that belongs to Manet’s best work, and 
explains the influence which he 
other This 
and the Israels are the two gems among 
the the 
seum, 
other 
them. 
liam 


has ex- 


erted on painters, picture 


modern figure-subjects in mu- 


and 
that can be fitly mentioned with 
This is “A Quartette,” by Wil- 


Dannat, who at best 


there is, perhaps, only 


one 


his is one 
of the strongest of our American painters 
residing in Paris. It is a group of four 
Spaniards in a bare room, a man and a 
other men ae- 


What shrewd 


woman singing, while two 


company them en guitars. 


- 
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characterization, sumptuousness of dark 
rich color, cunning distribution of light, 
and brave virility of manne r! 


In * The 


Rehearsal ” a group 


black or garbed men and wo- 
men in an or in-! ft gathe re | round the 
instrument, as a man plays and a lady 
stands forward alone, singing, while the 
ehurch in front of her is hazy with sum- 


mer light—Henri Lerolle, by turns paint- 
er of landscapes, peasant sul jects, and 
characteristic genre, has essayed the last. 
The cleverness of the picture is undeni- 
able; each figure presents a careful and 
interesting study, the tone is agreeable, 
and the lighting fairly subtle; vet, partly 
from its enormous size, it is scarcely sat- 
isfactory. It protests too loud!y, and the 
painter has not possessed himself  suffi- 
ciently of his subject to express it with 
that inevitableness of simple spontaneous- 
ness that marks a really beautiful pie- 
ture. We find ourselves behind the 
seenes instead of viewing it AacTOSS the 
foot-lights of imagination. A famous pic- 
ture, of eourse, is Meissonier’s “ Fried- 
land, 1807.” People stand before it and 
note with admiration the vigorous por- 
trayal of individual figures in the crowd- 
ed composition, the accurate presentment 
of uniforms and bridle buckles, but as for 
the larger feeling of so supreme a mo- 
ment—surely it is absent. The signifi- 
eance of Napoleon is dwarfed, and the 
mighty devotion of his soldiers scarcely 
touched upon. The scene has about the 
kind of impressiveness that is produced 
by the wild rush of Buffalo Bill’s horse- 
men in a circus. Another idol tumbling 
from its pedestal of popularity is Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair.” That it was 
painted by a woman had, no doubt, much 
to do with its extraordinary vogue; and 
indeed it represents a series of most virile 
studies of the horse, which make — their 
biggest mark in the engraved reproduc- 
tions, for in them it is the drawing that 
eounts. The weakness of the picture is 
in its painting. It is an open-air scene 
in which there is no real air or light or 
dust, and the trees behind the cavaleade 
are merely a background setting, screened 
unnaturally with a seumble of gray. 
As a painting it is not nearly so satis- 
factory as her brother Auguste’s “ Wood- 
land and Cattle.” which is a very charm- 
ing example of a painter who scarcely 


received his due. Nor is it to be men- 
tioned alongside the little Fromentin, 
* Arabs crossing a Ford,” which is blos- 
soming with light and color, and full of 
movement and of the spirit of the scene. 

Passing to the Dutch and Flemish pic- 
tures, let us note particularly one of 
the small portraits, very rare, by Terburg 
(Ter Boreh), called “ Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman,” No. 313. Though exquisitely 
wrought, it has the character of a big 
and broadly painted picture, and its quiet 
directness and subdued color give it an 
unmistakable dignity. Of Terburg’s 
contemporary Van der Tlelst there are 
three examples, otf which the “ Portrait 
of Jean van Male” is eminently good. 
In this picture of a nobleman, with sensu- 
al mouth, heavy-lidded eyes, and imper- 
turbable expression, habited sumptuously 
in black velvet with lawn sleeves, and ruf- 
fles falling over soft, fleshy hands, one 
is introduced rather to a type than to an 
individual, but to a type perennially true, 
and only distinguished here by the ae- 
cidents of race and costume. On the oth- 
er hand, before the wonderful portrait 
of his wife by Frans Hals, an example 
of the master that any museum might 
covet, one is conscious of type and indi- 
vidual. As she sits with clever, kind- 
ly hands folded over her comfortable 
plumpness, bright-eved and smiling, she 
seems an epitome of the Dutch bour- 
geoisie at its best, and vet she makes her 
separate impression upon us, and we 
carry away her identity in our memory. 
In his sketchy portrait of the wicked- 
eyed, laughing old woman “ lille van 
Bobbe.” one may study the impetuosity 
and yet faultless precision of Hals’s 
method, the brush applied with broad 
and vigorous strokes, each one of which, 
however, counts for truth. But in this 
portrait of his wife nothing is more ad- 
mirable than the exeeeding moderation 
of the method and the directness and 
force of character which it nevertheless 
conveys. The firework method fasci- 
nates,no doubt, but it is apt to distract 
attention from the real issue. It is the 
masterful deliberation and_ thoroughly 
concluded beginning that tell. 

Another striking illustration of this is 
Titian’s “ Portrait of Grimani,” lent by 
the late Mr. F. O. Matthiessen. As Gri- 
mani was elected Doge in 1521, this pic- 


PORTRAIT OF 


By 


ture belongs to the ripe period of Titian’s 
middle life, and follows close upon the 
“ Assumption” of the Venice Academy 
and the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” of the 
National Gallery. Instead of the raptur- 
fervor of the one or the bounding 
imagination of the other, there is in this 
portrait a force of concentrated intensity. 


ous 


Frans Hals 


The face of the old he 


stands in the ermine cloak and erimson 


stern Ian, as 


garb of office, with one hand resting on 
a table, a delicate handkerchief passed 
through his clinched fist—what 
gory of mingled determination and sup- 
stub- 


an alle- 
pleness!—is seamed with suffering; 


born, shrewd, and yet pathetic. Twenty- 


HIS) Wirt 


had 


reason of the de- 


two earlier he returned to 
Venice in disgrace, by 
feat of his fleet at Le panto, and had been 
the mob. To-day Doge: 
and in the pallid leathery face its 


tight-set lips, 


“ars 


stoned by he is 
VW ith 
by age, beaked 


kk 


there is a 


erumpled 
together and 
half-shut lids, 
suppressed passion; wounded 
gratitied, hatred 
pitiful tiredness 


hose, and eves close 


out from 
tire of 
pride, ambition searce 
stifled, and 


a psychological interpretation of extraor- 


withal a 


dinary interest. 

Something of this intensity, but ten- 
derer and more wistful, is in Rembrandt’s 
“Portrait of a Man,” 
ated face and eyes peering searchingly 
beneath the shadow of a_ broad- 
black hat. The picture 
1664, vears 


artist’s death, when he 


with pale emaci- 


from 
brimmed was 
the 
was being hunted 
out of one house after the other by his 


painted in tive before 


creditors, and had solace only in his art 
and in the 
Hendrikie. In its craftsmanship it may 
fall short of the resolution and subtlety 


devotion of his mistress, 


of Rembrandt’s finest manner, but as an 


interpretation of a human 


it has a haunting charm. 


personality 
Surely, in the 
gracious melancholy of this face, so pa- 
master has 


tient and pleading, the great 


somewhat of 


recorded his own sadness 
and brave struggle. 

A few feet away is another fascinating 
human study, a “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Leonardo da Vinei. Delicately sensu- 
ous, with the taste of 
flexibly and 
mond-shaped and far apart, dreamy and 
alert, this Florentine girl 
the world that she 
than four hundred 
years, fronting it boldly, and vet veiling 
he r lf ; 
yield, cold and voluptuous in a 


a smile upon the 


eurved lips, with eves, al- 


vet cove rtly 
still upon 
has watched for more 


looks out 


slow to 
breath. 
Like her greater sister of the Louvre. the 
“Mona Lisa,” 


jecture; to raise the 


inner seduetive but 


she is one to pique con- 
question and refuse 
the answer; to remain, as her creator felt 
her to be, an impenetrable enigma! 


Two other Italian 
One is 


portraits should be 
Moroni’s “ Portrait 
This painter was eclipsed by 


mentioned. 
of a Man.” 
his greater vet 


contemporary, Titian: 


how cunning] 


v painted are the long black 
coat, trimmed with brown fur, and the 


face is a 


drab-gloved hands, while the 
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singularly retined and simple presentment 
of a type of gentleman that might belong 
to our own times; one of those who in a 
world of strivings has his quiet 
ideals! One compares it with 
portrait in room, Van Dyck’s 
“James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox.” The latter an atti 
tude of easy grace, with one hand rest- 
ing on his hip, the other laid upon the 
head of a greyhound that 
his master’s leg, beseeching a caress. The 


own 
unother 
the 


stands in 


fawns against 


gentleman is dressed in a cavalier cos- 
tume of black silk, with point-lace col- 
lar, a blue ribbon across his chest, and a 
large silver star upon his sleeve—a pic- 
But, to speak 
the truth, the picture conveys little else 
is beautifully 
conceived and painted, a joy to one’s eyes 


ture of courtly elegance. 


to one’s imagination. It 
in an abstract way, but in its suggestion 
of a human personality it falls short of 
individuality of that Italian 
The other Ital- 


Piombo’s 


the quiet 
gentleman of Moroni’s. 
ian portrait is Sebastiano del 


“Christopher Columbus”; the figure 
standing against a drab background in 
a black doublet with very full sleeves 


and a large rolled-over collar; the face 
of an olive-gray hue. There is not much 
expression or suggestion of character, but 
the staid sobriety of the color scheme and 
the pattern of 
and spaces are excessively distinguished. 


the amplitude of form 
At first one may feel an inditlerence for 
the picture; it is heavy, inert, and over- 
big in seale; and vet increased acquaint- 
ance will draw one more and more, un- 
til the abstract the 
tion becomes gradually most enjoyable. 


bigness of conecep- 
The interest, however, for one’s own part, 
ceases here. The picture seareely makes 
one realize the man, Columbus. 

While the several examples of Velas- 
quez are minor works, there is a por- 
trait of the little prince Baltasar Carlos, 
the eldest the 
friend, Philip IV., that is certainly de- 
lightful. So unaffeetedly and 
childlike, the portrait also shows the mar- 


son of artist’s 


patron- 
siinple 


vellous directness and ease of the paint- 
method. Modelled in light with 
searecely a suggestion of shadow, the face 
is life nor is there petty 
demonstration of cunning eraftsmanship. 


er’s 
itself : 


any 


The face has grown upon the canvas, and 
the big hand that made it grow has con- 


J 
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PORTRAIT 


A LADY 


By Leonardo da Vinci 


cealed its own cunning, the artist him- 
self being so much bigger than his 
means. Depend upon it, this is the ulti- 
mate test of artistic effort, that the ar- 
tist is merged in his creation. We want 
to see the figures dance, but not to be 
conscious of the strings, still less of the 
operator’s satisfaction as he pulls them. 

A fine example of Murillo’s religious 
pictures is the “ Magdalen at Prayer.” 


There may be a litile suggestion of Carlo 
Dolei’s sentimentality in the lovely sad- 
ness of the upturned face and in the 
studied disorder of the brown hair which 
streams over the bare shoulder and makes 
an island of the breast, as the penitent 
kneels in elegant grief before a skull and 
pyx of ointment. But the gravity of 
the dark background, mingling with the 
mellowness of the plum-colored drapery 


he 


and the white purity of the tesh, saves 


the picture from excessive sweetness. It 
is a beautiful idealization of female beau- 
ty, and to some extent of religious fervor. 

Among other religious pictures are 
examples by Rubens and by his follower 
great I lemish 
master’s is “The Return ot the Holy 
Family from Egypt,” representing the 


Jordaens. One f the 


child Christ walking a step in advance of 
his parents, who hold his hands, while 
the figure of the Heavenly Father ap- 
pears in the clouds. Originally painted 
on wood, and recently transferred to ean- 
vas, this picture comes, in point of time, 
between the “Crucifixion” the 
* Descent from the Cross” in Antwerp 
‘athedral, and bears the direct influ- 
ence of Rubens’s visit to Italy, being evi- 
dently painted with recollection of the 
stately pomp of Venetian art. It is by 
so much the less characteristic of the 
master, being more formal in composi- 
tion and, as if in consequence of the re- 
straint, less personal in color; lacking the 
impetuous simplicity and fervor of color 
seen, for example, in “ The Holy Fam- 
ily.” I say simplicity, for in this the 
personages are of familiar home types, 
looking and acting much as any happy 
family might, except for the noble figure 
of St. Francis, kneeling in rapt adora- 
tion. Yet what a grandeur there is in 
the unaffected composition and in the 
glowing majesty of color! But for the 
kneeling saint, there is little direct sug- 
gestion of spirituality in the picture, and 
yet the abstract qualities of form and 
color are inexpressibly elevating. In the 
picture by Jordaens, on the other hand, 
“The Visit of St. John to the Infant 
Jesus,” for all its sumptuous color bathed 
in a golden glow, there is a grossness of 
suggestion that keeps one’s imagination 
tethered close to the material. It is not 
the work of a genius inspired by his art 
if not by religion, but that of a very 
virile painter of bold and tlorid tempera- 
ment. But for the pure beauty of re- 
splendent color let us turn again to Ru- 
bens, to his “ Susannah and the Elders,” 
which has the sparkle and transluecence 
of exquisite gems. 

Landseape - painting has refiected the 
various movements that have stirred the 
artistic motive, and vet it is a branch 
distinet and self-absorbed. What a boon 
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it would be for the student if some mu- 
seum would arrange the examples of 
landscape in a se parate gallery where its 
evolution could be traced step by step! 
Here, for instance, there is material 
enough for a very illuminative record. 
We should be reminded of the early 
Dutch nature-students by examples of 
Van Goyven, of Salomon van Ruysdael, 
and of his nephew Jakob; less satistac- 
torily of Hobbema, and fairly well of 
Cuyp’s cattle pieces. We could gather 
some idea of the divergent, so - called 
classical, motive in one eanvas by their 
French contemporary Claude Lorrain, 
and note his influence perpetuated in the 
Englishman Richard Wilson. The be- 
ginning of the naturalistie movement in 
England we should study in some char- 
acteristic examples of the Norwich men, 
Old Crome and Cotman; in a beautiful 
poetic landseape (355) by Gainsborough ; 
and in the superbly powerful “ A Lock on 
the Stour,” by Constable. There are ex- 
amples of that great single figure, Tur- 
ner; and then Constable and Bonington, 
the former exhibiting at the Salon and the 
latter living for the most part in France, 
would form the link with the men of 
1830. These, except for “ The Old Oak,” 
by Dupré, and for “The Edge of 
the W oods,” by Rousseau, are repre- 
sented by works which, compared with 
the treasures in American private col- 
lections, give only a faint suggestion 
of the poetry and grandeur of the group. 
After a reference to Courbet we could 
take up the beginning of our own 
modern landscape art in some earlier 
examples of George Inness, in several 
very beautiful Wyants, and in the “ Sand 
Dunes,” among others, of Homer Martin, 
this canvas being one of the most spirit- 
ually impressive and technically accom- 
plished that he ever painted. Lastly we 
should get a taste of what impressionism 
stands for in a single canvas by Monet 
and in one by an American follower, 
Theodore Robinson. 

Indeed, throughout it is tastes that we 
get rather than full impression, but tastes 
that suggest the character and quality, 
forming an admirable basis for future 
development. Such is practically true of 
the whole exhibition, but, oh! that it 
were possible to arrange it in more con- 


sistent sequence! 
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Mrs. Dud’s Sister 


JOSEPHINE 


By 
HEY were having tea on the ter- 
race. As Varian strolled up to the 
group he wished that Hunter could 
see the picture they made: Hunter, who 
had not been in America for thirty years, 
and who had been so honestly surprised 
when Varian had spoken of Mrs. Dud’s 
pretty maids—she always had pretty ones, 
even to the ecook’s third assistant. 
“Maids? Maids? It used to be ‘ help,’ ” 
he had protested. “ You don’t 
say they have waitresses in Binghamville 
now ?” 
Varian had despaired of giving him 
any idea. 


mean to 


“ Come over and see Mrs. Dud,” he had 


urged, “and do her portrait. We've 
moved on since you left us, you know. 


When you 


She’s a wonder—she really is. 


remember how she used to carry her 
father’s dinner to the store Saturday 
afternoons—” 

“And now I suppose she sports real 


Hunter, 
anxious to show how perfectly he caught 
the situation. 

Varian had roared helplessly. “ Cap? 
Cap!” he had moaned, finally. “ Oh, my 
sainted granny! Cap! My poor fellow, 
vour view of Binghamville must be like 
the old maps of Africa in the green geog- 
raphy, that said ‘desert’ and ‘ interior’ 
and ‘savage tribes’ from time to time. 
I should like awfully to see Mrs. Dud in 
a cap.” 

Hunter had looked puzzled. 

“But, dear me, she might very 
wear one, I should think,” he had mur- 
mured, defensively. “I don’t wish to be 
invidious, but surely 
let’s see—eighty, *ninety—why, she must 
be between forty-five and fifty now ?” 

Varian had waved his hand dramati- 
eallv. “ Nobody considers Mrs. Dud and 
Time in the same breath. If you could 


see her in her golf rig! Or on a horse! 


Mechlin on her cap,” assented 


well 


Lizzie must be— 


She even sheds a lustre on the rest of 


us. I forget my rheumatism!” 
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DODGE 


DASKAM 


But Hunter, retreating behind his de 


termination to avoid a second seasick 


ness—it might have been sincere; nobody 
ever knew—had stayed in Florence, and 
Varian had been obliged to come without 
him to the house party. 

On a straw cushion, a cup in her strong 
white hand, a bunch of adoring young 
girls at her feet, sat Mrs. Dud; rosy and 
firm-cheeked, crisp in stiff white duck, 
deliciously contrasted with her fluffy Pa- 
risian parasol, she scorned the softening 
rufiles of her presumable 
ries ; 


contempora 
her delicately squared chin, for the 
most part held high, showed a straight 
white collar under a throat only a lit- 
tle fuller than the girlish ones all around 
her. 

Old Dudley himself strolled about thi 
group, and there with 
some pretty woman, sending the grave 


gossiping here 
servants from one to another with some 
particularly sandwich, “ rub- 
bing it in,” as he said to the men who 
had failed to touch his seore on the links, 


desirable 


tantalizingly uncertain as to which one 
of the young women he would invite to 
lead the ecotillen with the club 
dance that week: none of the young men 
could take his place at that, as they them 
selves enviously admitted. 

What a well-matched couple it was! 
What a lot they got out of life! Varian 
walked quietly by the group, to enjoy 
better the pretty, modish picture they 
made; their quick chaiter, their bursts 
of laughter, the sweet faint odor of 
tea, the gay dresses and light flannels, 
with the quiet, sombrely attired servants 
to add tone—all him, fresh from 
IHunter’s quick sense of the effective, an 
appreciation that gained force from his 
separateness; he walked further away to 


him at 


the 


gave 


get a different point of view. 

and sud- 
reach of then 
himself in a part of 
the grounds he had never approached be- 


ITe was out of any path now, 
denly, hardly beyond 


voices, he found 
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\ e shut in a kind 

ut he e and back he great 

1 i den door, carefully 

ched 1 left open by ack i- 

‘ t, sl 1] o out of line with 
1 of 1 | seenes that da 

tor at Wilton Bluffs that 

he pped untarily The rectangle 

( eted t] the el iract ristic 

ierald tu f the place, divided by in- 

tersecting red brick paths into four regu- 

lar squares. In the further corner of each 

of these a trim green clothes-tree was 

planted, all abloom with snowy fringed 

napkins that e dazzling white against 

the hedge. One of the squares was a 


kitchen-garden ; parsley 


was 


plenty, and other vaguely famil- 


iar green things, curly-leaved and spear- 


A warm gust of wind brought 


mint to his nostrils. A second plot held 

small erab-apple-tree covered with pink 
and orange globes. A great tortoise-shell 
eat with ty kittens ornamented the 
third, and in the middle of the fourth, be- 
sic mall wooden table, a woman sat 

th her back toward the intruder. On 
the table were one or two tin boxes and 
é ellow « ‘then dish; in her left hand, 
raised to the shoulder-level, was a tall 
thin bottle, from which an amber fluid 
dripped in an almost imperceptibly thin 
stream; her right arm stirred vigorous- 


ly. She was a middle-aged woman with 
lightly grayed hair—a kind of premoni- 
her full skirt of 
m stuff fell a broad, 
Except for the 
hudding of the spoon against the bowl 

clashing 


1O of 


nd a faint homely ec 


chin mingled with oceasion- 

v1 1 voices and laughter from 

e ier kitchen regio all was ut 
rly, placidly still 

Varian stood chained to the open gate. 


the calm sun-bathed 


ture tugged strongly at his heart; he 
thought suddenly of his mother and his 
unt Del —he had been very fond of 
Aunt Delia. And what cookies she used 
t make! Molasses « ies, brown, 


moist, and cruml had sweetened 
bovhood 
What 


congruity 


delighted 
him, every 


was it- that sense of 
that filled 
with keener 


strangely tinged with sorrow and regret ? 


passing 


second, familiarity so 
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He bit his lip as it car 
clear to him. His little namesake née 
old, and ck 


ily a dearly loved child can be, } 


| 
ars 
as 
de] 


pictures 
with 


ighted greatly in the Kate Greenaw 
that ¢ 
} 


lore 


ame in “ painting-books,” 
pages 
and corresponding outlines on the othe 
books the boy had ck 
his little japann 
xx and mussy quill-handled bru 
the ri 
he dge, the symmetrical litt] 
with hundreds of tin) 
big white apron, the lazy ye! 


prints on alternate 
zens ot th 
erly filled in witl 
es; and the see before him, 
tints of the 
tree brilliant 
globes, the 
low cats, and everywhere the prim, rec 


ne 


tangular lines so amusingly conventional 
to accentuate the likeness, almost choked 
him the suddenness of the 
nition. They must have colored that very 
picture a dozen times, Tommy and he. 
Half unconsciously he rested his arms 


with recog 


on the top of the gate and drifted int 
reverie. He forgot that he was at Wilton 
Bluffs, one of the greatest of the country 
and lived for a while in a min- 
vision of his boyhood the old 
land of the Greenaway 


palace s, 
gled 


1 
Tarm and 


on 
in the 
painting-books. 

Suddenly a door opened into the green. 
A house-maid advanced to the table bear 
ing in both red hands a long tray covered 
with a napkin. On the napkin lay, heaped 
in rich confusion, a great pile of spicy, 
okies. 


out 


smoking brown ec 
“ They’re just 
began, but Varian could contain himsel| 
nger. Ie could not be deceived; hi 
those eookies in 

Ile crossed the little 
and faced the 


the she 


no | 
would 
desert of 

plat in three ] 


have known 


Sahara. 
ong steps 
astonished maid. 


I beg your pardon,” he said, firmly, 


“but it is very necessary that I should 
hay one of those cookies! I hope you 
can spare one ?” 


d convulsively. 
gues 


mured, 


she 


and 


you can, sir,” 
down the 
treating toward the house door. 
Varian faced the older woman, 
with hat still in hand, instinctively bow- 
ed | r this was no housekeeper— 
he was sure of that. Even as she met his 
lood of pink rushed to her 
forehead, and she dropped her 


He reflected 


mur 
laying tray 


and, 


eyes a great 
smooth 
lids 


as she bowed slightly. 


J 
neat lithe: os 
thee) 
‘ 
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irrelevantly that he had never seen Mrs. 
Dudley blush in his life. 

“You are very welcome to all you 
wish, I am sure,” she said, graciously. 
“T—TI didn’t know any one liked them 
but me. I always have them made for 
me—I taught her the rule. I always 
eall them ”—she laughed nervously, and 
t dawned on him that this woman was 
really shy, and “talking against time,” 
as they said—*“ I always call them ‘ Aunt 
Delia’s cookies.” They—” 

“ Aunt Delia’s cookies!” he interrupt- 
ed. “What Aunt Delia?” 

“Aunt Delia Parmentre she return- 
ed, a little surprised, evidently, at this 
stranger, who, with a straw sailor hat 


in one hand and a warm molasses cooky 
in the other, stared so intently at 
her. “She wasn’t really my aunt, of 
course—” 

“But she was mine!” he burst out; 
“and these are her cookies, and no mis- 
take! Who are you?” 

Again she flushed, but more lightly. 
“T am Miss Redding,” she said, with 
gentle dignity; “ Mrs. Wilton’s sister.” 
He stared at her vaguely. 

“Mrs. Wilton— Oh! you're her sis- 
ter? I didn’t know—” He stopped ab- 
ruptly. As his confusion grew, her own 
faded away. 

“You didn’t know she had one?” she 
asked, almost mischievously. 

“TI didn’t know you were here,” he 


recovered himself. “ You’ve never been 
with Mrs. Dud before, have you?” 

“No, not here, when there was com- 
pany,” she said. 

He hardly noticed the words; his mind 
was groping among past histories. 

“Her sister—her sister,” he muttered. 
“ Why, then,” with an illuminating smile, 
“T used to go to school with you! I’m 
Tom Varian!” 

She smiled and held out her hand. 

“T’m very glad to see you,” she said, 
cordially. “ Won’t you—” She looked 
about for a chair, but he dropped on the 
grass at her feet. 

“You've changed since we met last,” 
he remarked, biting into his cooky. She 
looked at his bronzed face and thick sil- 
vered hair and nodded thoughtfully. 

“T was six years old then,” she said; 
“and you were one of the ‘big boys ’— 


you were fourteen.” 


“That’s a long while,” he suggested, 
laughingly. 

“Tt is thirty-six years,” she replied 
simply. 

He winced; his associates were not ar 
customed to be so scrupulously accurate. 
It seemed indecently long ago. And yet 
there was a certain charm, now one faced 
it, a quaint halo of interest. 

“You used to hand me water in a tit 
dipper,” he said. 

She nodded. “Yes; that was for a 
reward, when I was good,” she said, se- 
riously. “I could hand the water to the 
big boys. I was very proud of it. You 
drank a great deal.” 

He chuckled. “TI was born thirsty,” 
he acknowledged. “ By George! how it 
comes back! I can see it now, that school- 
house! Funny little red thing—remem- 
ber how it looked? Big shelf around the 
sides for a desk, and another under that 
for the books? Bench all round the 
room to sit on, and we just whopped ow 
legs over and faced round to recite? 
And earved—Lord! I don’t believe there 
was an inch of the wood, all told, that 
was clear! I nearly eut my thumb off 
there, one day.” 

“One of the big girls fainted away,” 
she added, “ and they laid her on the floor 
and told me to bring a dipper of water, 
but my hand shook so I spilled it all over 
my apron, and she came to before we got 
more. I was very timid.” 

He began on another cooky. 

“Did vou have two pigtails? 
striped stockings?” he inquired, his eyes 
fixed reminiscently on the hedge. 

She nodded softly. 

“And plaved some game with stones? 
I can’t just remember 

“Tt was houses,” she reminded him. 
“ We little girls used to make little houses 

just marked out with stones in squares 
on the ground; and if you boys felt 
like it, you’d bring us big flat stones t 
eat our dinner on.” 

“ Ah, yes!” It all came back to him. 
“And then you’d race off to get flag 
root or something, and 

“ And gobble our dinner as we ran. If 
was fun, all the same,” she added. 

“But what a mite you were, to be in 
school!” he said, wonderingly. “ What 


under heaven did you study ?” 


“T don’t remember at all,” she confess- 


| 


Hie ed should s I did! 
\nd netimes the greatest idiot would 
( h ( because there asnt any 
( It Va idden ng!” 
| ence for a wh 


f interrupting. 
1} gn (reorgt ! but 


“ col We used to positive wim 
1 wh ( tell vou, ther: 
il ich snov now Ilow did 
there ¢ 
| nt in the summer,” she said; 
l used to come in all stained with 


berries I ate along the way. It 


Was 


lful she grew stern, as if address- 
th ttle girl in striped stockings 
and pigta “the way I ate berries! 
| used eat the bushe s clean on the way 
sii id got over her first shyness, and 
had gained time to realize her big apron, 
which she hastily untied. He caught the 
otion and protested, 
j No, no! Keep t on I haven’t seen 
Plea eep it on! And do go on with 
thie he mess in the dish!’ 
I} ‘ she bent her brows re 
ovingly—“ it’s mayonnaise sauce. But 
don’t think—” 


put the bowl in 


lay sudden n his knee wrung 
from him. Hy 
ced a littl oward her. 
You have 1 ism! And you sat 
i le that damp grass!” she 
ed, reproachfully. “1 thought at firs 
era thing to do—but I 
dl dare sa 
LHe ory} red the charge, but iiled it 
the eontession., 
And now you're not afraid ? 
She ushed in. It was very be 
tr ers when it’s been so long—we 1 
embe vel] She sighed a littl 
Ile studied h fac so like her sister’ 
! itter] different The same gray 
eves, but calm and drooped; the same clear 
hite skin, but a fuller, ves, a more ma- 
tronly ce, a riper, sweeter, more rest- 
ful curve. The soft dark shadows that 
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accentuated Mrs. Dudley’ 


group ot 


s eyes were lac] 


ng; a tiny wrinkles at the « 


ners gave her instead a ple asant, hum 
ous regard that her sister’s literal direct 


ness missed utterly. 


Nervous under his she r 
hastily, 
had 
from the 


‘At our 


3,’ she said, 


scrutiny, 
and before he could 


brought 


prevent he 
him wa 


house. 


she my ar! 
chair 
age there’s no use in runnin 
simply; “vou ought 2 
to sit on the grass; leave that for t 
ig folks.” 
Ag nh he wi 


lief into the chair. 


need, but dropped with 1 
“Oh, one must keep up with the pre 
said, lightly. 

and as she lifted 
the bottle and began to beat the velloy 
that th 


cession, you know!” he 


She made no reply; 


mass again, it occurred to him 
remark was exceptionally silly. 


slowly lik 


have to go in 


that—the whole bottleful?’ he inquir« 
laz ly 
She nodded. “ Or it eurdles,” she « 


plained. “ The cook sprained his wri 


vesterday—he never allows anybody to 


make the mayonnaise —he ean’t trust 
them and J 
Ile says mine is as good as his. 
him ?” 

“Well, no,” Varian returned. “ But 


he doesn’t need to be seen to be appre 


for him. 
Did you 


was glad to do it 


ever see 


A strange suspicion erept over him. 
“Do you often 
How 
it properly. 
Dud 


She 


Do you do much 
He 


possible that Mrs. 


is it that you—” uld not say 
Was it 

It was unworthy of her! 
caught his meaning, and her cool 
gray eyes met his with their uncompro- 
He seemed ec 


of unnecessary shuffling. 


mising directness. nvicted 


not to do anv- 
“ She 


} 
asked me 


Lizzic 


she said, quietly. wanted 


me to enjoy myself with her friends, bu 
ciety, and | 
I’m noi 


T’d have liked 


when I 


used to so much si 


on’t want to be any hinderance 


as I used to be. 


gavety 


so young 


thi well enough 
girl, but 
There seems to be so much going on all 
the time. Lizzie says she’s resting, but 


it wouldn’t rest me. Do you find it 


was a 


I guess it tires me a little now. 


Ie recalled his yesterday’s programme: 


ing a pulling team all the morning; 
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ed. “But I suppose I spelled. Do yu Ty ee 
embx he spelling- matches? And 
head 
= 
so ¢ 


MRS. 


carrying Mrs. Dud’s heavy 


links all the 
frie nds 


caddies; prompting for the 


dramatics rehearsal with a poor light all 
the evening, while the actors gossiped 


and squabbled and flirted co 


“Tt is not always restful,” he admi 


“It mi: ad ache,” she remark 


some of those visit are so pretty! 


—but I’m glad I 


n't got to run about 


so much. I’m very fond of driving, my- 


self, if I have a good quiet horse that 
won’t shy and doesn’t go fast, and Lizzi 


has one for 
tl -and ] 
great deal. 
night—wer« 

nted 


me a 
drive about in the phaete n 
The doctor that 


you here ?—when 


came that 
Mrs. Pa 
couldn’t bring her 


and the Vv 


(it seems she was in the habit of taking 


some medicine to make her sleep, and 
her heart), asked me if 
wouldn't like to take out some patients of 
his, and so I ealled for a very lads 
—a Mrs. Williams; you probably don’t 
know her’—and after young girl 
with spinal trouble, and—and several oth 
. They seemed to enjoy it, 
sure I did. Once I 
that’s staving here 


it 
] 
weakened I 


hice 
that a 


I’m 
girl 


and 
took a young 
she had a bad head 


ache. She was a sweet girl, and I liked 
her She said the drive he Iped her a 
great deal. It’s astonishing ’—her eves 


troublk 
money 


met his wonderingly—* how muel 
you can have, the 
want! I—I was sorry for her,” sh« 
ed, half to herself. 

Before he thought he forward, 
took her hand with the silver table-spoon 
in it, and kissed it gently. He admired 
would admire some charming 
soft pastel hung in a cool white room. 

“Tlow sweet and are!” he 


said, warmly; and then, to cover her « 


with all you 


add- 


leaned 


he r as he 


rood you 
embarrassment and his own sudden 


A re 


inued, 
very busy in the 


tion, he cont quickly, 
morning, always ? 


di € 


ooking at 


“There 
il] 


rent things,” 
her 
letters to write—] keep 


mur- 
spoon. 
have up with a 
Binghamville 
and Albany, where I lived with my mar- 


od many old friends in 


ried niece ten years, till they moved 
West. I loved her children: I half 
brought them up. One died—I can’t 


seem to get over it—” Her eves filled. 


aftternoon-—she preferred her 
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and she made no effort to cover two tears 
that slipped over. 

Varian took her hand ag “T kn 
about that—I know!” he said. softly 

“Then there are my flow ‘s; I do 
enjoy the beds and the greenhouses here. 
she went on, more cheerfully. “ The gar 
deners are very kind to me—I think th 
like to have me me Mi MeFadder 


gives me a good many slips and cutting 
I love flowers di arly. lhen I read a good 
. and there is always some little thin 
to do for the young girls 
the ones I know—come in for a moment 
while ] 
things n the back, and 

how much there is to « Th 


so 


out a great deal, just hearing 


ir adventures, when she drops in 
She never torgets me: sh 
brings somebody to my sitting-room ev 
thinks I'd enjoy 
meeting—and She never 
makes a mi 

“Oh, she’s w agreed, 


“There’s nobody like Mrs. Dud, 


of course.” 


easly. 


work a moment, and 
curiously at him. 

un in bv 
“You all say it—in 


but 


ao 
aske d. 


way, 


just that 
I don’t think I quite see what 

Why is sh 


cause sne iooks 


you mean. 


“That in the first place,” 
] vit} ‘ ile: “bn ] 
with smile but not only 
strange,” 


course that is very 


mused. Now Lizzie is thre« vears olde: 
than I. You would never think it, would 
vont 


“No,” he agreed, sti n iw: 
then Mrs. Dud looks younger than ev 


body. It is her specialty. , 4 I \ il 
we mean,” he continued, “ is her amazi1 

capacity—she does so much, so ridiecu- 
lously much, and so ich better than 
other people. We try to keep up with 
things—vour sister is a little bit ahead. 
She seems to have al vs been doing th 
very latest thing, you see. And all her 
responsibilities, he various affairs—it 


The w 


tremendous field 


makes one’s ymen 


have set themselves a 


ed, placidly. “| like to see the gris « 
= 7 — 
et) stop to take care of their 
things. The talk to me whil I set th 
straight, and it’s very interesting. I tell 
lizzie] 
Shi 
t 
t! 
leep ut 
emo- 


Ys 
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to cover nowadays; and when one suc- 
ceeds so admirably—” He paused. 
She shook her head thoughtfully. 
‘But everything is done for her!” she 


protested. ‘“ Why, I have never yet seen 
all the serva And you 
knew Lizzie 
a little while in the morning, 


nts in this house! 
there is a housekeeper? 
sees her 
that’s all. And she never sews a stiteh— 
there’s a seamstress here all the time, you 
know, and that has to do with 
the clothes that home in boxes. 
And little Dudley has his tutor, and his 
old that looks after 
what is it that she does to make it so won- 
derful ?” 


He only smiled at her perplexity, and 


nothing 
come 


nurse his clothes 


she added, contidentially : 

“ Lizzie wanted me to go to her dress- 
but I didn’t like the idea of a 
man, to begin with, and then I knew Miss 


maker, 


feel so hurt. She lives in 


Albany, and she’s made 


Simms would 
my dresses for so 
long that I thought, though she may not 
be so stylish, I'd better keep up with her; 
wouldn’t you?” 

A perfectly unreasonable tenderness 
surged through his heart. How sweet she 
was! 

“Tf she made that dress, I certainly 
should had he de elared. 

She smoothed the crisp lavender folds 
deprecatingly. 

“Oh, this is only a cotton dress,” she 
“ But she made my gray silk too, 
zie herself said it fitted beauti- 


said. 
and Liz 
fully.” 

She the bottle again—it 


took up was 


nearly empty. 


*“ Now my mother,” she began—* she 
was wonderful, if vou like. Do you 
know what my mother used to do? We 


lived on the farm you know, like yours, 


and most of the work of that farm Mother 
did. She did the cooking—for all the 
hired hands too; she made the butter, 
and took eare of the hens; she made 


the candles and the soap; she made the 


carpets and all our elothes—my brothers’ 
and she put up preserves and jellies 
and did the most beautiful 


Mother’s 


and I ean’t do any- 


too; 
and cordials, 
embroidery I have some of 
embr ide red collars, 


thing like them.” 


“Tt was tremendous,” he said. “ My 
aunt Delia did that too.” 
‘We were old-fashioned, even for 
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“ Everybody didn’t do 
we did. Lizzi 
says we were just on the edge of the new 
certainly is different. And of 
course I wouldn’t go back to it for any 
thing. After we came back from board- 
ing-school it all changed. We 
moved, then, nearer the town. But, do 
you know, my mother went to singing- 
school, and Lizzie 


said. 
so much, of 


then,” she 


course, as 


age—it 
was 


was looking that up 
in a book the other day, to see what they 
did—she wanted it for a party!” 

He laughed. “ That 
said. 

“ See what I found to-day!” she added, 
drawing a small object from her pocket. 
“T hunted it up to show Miss Porter to- 
she was so interested when I told 


1s delicious he 


night- 
her about it. 

She showed him, with a tender amuse- 
ment, a little slender white silk mitten. 
Around the wrist embroidered in 
dark blue a legend in Old English script. 
He puzzled it out: A Whig or no Hus- 
hand! 


“That 


was 


Mother’s,” she said; “ the 
girls wore them then. She was quite a 
belle, Mother was! And when 
ask me how Lizzie does so much, I say 


was 


people 


that she inherits it. But at her age 
Mother was broken down and old. She 
had to be. There were nine of us, and 
here there’s only little Dudley, and it was 
so long before he came.” 

They sat quietly. The setting sun 
flamed through the crab-apples and 
burnished the fur of the tortoise-shell 
cat. The mint smelled strong. The 


mellow summer evening was _ re- 
flected in her handsome with its 
delicate lines that only added a restful 
charm to forehead and cheek. He had 
no need to talk; it was very, very plea- 


sweet 


face, 


sant, sitting there. 

A maid came out to the 
naise, and the spell was broken. 
out his watch. 

“ Just time to dress,” he sighed. “ Will 
We must talk old 


get mavyon- 


He took 


vou be here again? 
times once more!” 

She smiled and seemed to assent, but 
her eyes were not on him; she was still 
reverie. He walked softly away. 
She seemed hardly to notice him, and 
his last backward glance found the quiet 
of the picture unbroken: again it was 
a page from the Greenaway book. 


in a 


| 
| 


He reached the laughter and 


applause from the piazza caught his ear. 


terrace ; 


Fresh from the atmosphere he had left, 


he stared in amazement at the scene be- 
fore him. 
Swift figures were scudding from one 


to another of the four great elms that 


marked out a natural rectangle on 
sm¢ th side lawn. 

“Puss! puss! Here, puss!” a high 
ealled, and a tall slender 


voice 


swish of lace and pink draperies 
across one side of the square. A } ly, 


trousered figure the tre 


she had left, but a1 ing girl in white 
caught him easily, while Mrs. Dud, the 
tail of her gown thrown over her arm, 
skimmed triumphantly across to her 


partner's tree. 
One 
can’t 


one ( ol nel. You 


One 
pink 


more, more, 


give up, now you're caught! 


e go in!” ealled the 


more before W 
girl. 

“ Here’s Mr. 
us out—the 
Mrs. Dud. 

“Tlere, puss! here, puss!” With 
cited little shrieks and laughs they dash- 
the Colonel 
their 
shook his head good-naturedly. 

es Too late, too late!” he ealled | ck: 
and taking pity on the puff 
Colonel, he bore him off. 

“Thank God! I’m just 


I'd have dropped in my tracks,” com- 


Varian. Come 
Colonel's 


help 
beaten!” added 


making ineffectual 


Varian 


ed by, 


grabs at elusive skir 


plained the rescued man, bi ig I 

as they rounded the shrubbery In the 
corner two figures, half seen in the dark, 
leaned toward each other an impercep- 


tible moment. The Colonel laughed con- 


tentedly. 


“When I see that sort of thing, I 
hink we’ve made a mistake—eh, Va 
rian?” he said, half serious “tts: 
poor job, tting old alone Live at th 


] 
club, visit here and there, 


agreeable to asked again, 
care if you’re sick, always play th 


little 


get 


fellow’s gam« 
while, eh?” 
Varian nodded. 
said. 
“ Different ending to 
gested the Colonel, jerking his elbow back 


monotonous 
en¢ ugh,” he 
999 

sug 


their route 


toward the two in the shrubbery. 


“That’s it!” The answer was la 
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but the pictures th: 
brain precision 
half frightened hi 

He had no idea how frequently hi 


swept thre wh his 


took on a and color that 


dropped in at the little court behind tI 
hedge after that. Somet 
mused 


alone there: more than 


took a surreptitious afternoon nay] LHe 
devel ped a dormant faney for garde 

ing, and walked with his new-old friend 
contentedly among th deserted garde 
p: hs. He studied her hair especially 
wondering why it was that the litt 


attracted him so; 
at dinne r he secretly tried to rouse i 
the Same desire t 
2 
ed, and ornamented with jet, of the wo 
somewhat 
her 
But he 
She was absolutely to« 
She turned thi 


him, W hose hair, 
had 


among he r Triends. 


man opposite 


prematurely turned snowy, won 
a great vogue 
never succeeded. 


simpl st gath 


decided. 


the quaint 


etiective. 


12 to a faney-dress ball, he 


He had supposed that t was 


privacy of their acquaintance that charm- 
feeling of an 


Mrs. 


was 


ed him particularly; the 
alm st double existe nee but whe n 


Dud, who, he afterwards reflected, 


omniscient, restrained herself 


and thar 


of course 


ked him with a pretty 


sincerity for his delicate and appreciate: 
courtesy, intimating charmingly that shi 
realize | the pers nal motive, a veil su 
denly dropped He gasped, shook hin 
self, colored a littl ind met her eye 

weil by ifraid I’m n so kind as you 
think,” he said, a little awkwardly. “ I’ve 
been an old fool, I see. Do you think 
is that the iv she looks at it 


Mrs. 


suppose s 


Marx said 
“Yea. 

The naive egot 
threw a softer lig] 
had grown to fil 
smiled insecrutably. 
“ Beeause in that ¢ 


her.” he said. “] 
entertained her. 


to undeceive 
I have 


to have the opportunity 1 ( so in 
definitely. Do you think there’ chai 
for me 
“What on earth do vou mean?” asked 
his hostess, in unassumed stupefaction. 
“1 mean, do vou think she would mar 


me?’ Varian brought out 


“Ts 
there—was = 


plumply. 


there ever an) body 
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Why ¢ 
f thy answer onl 
n the picture th: 
Is thougnts 
irseif due to he 
ody to am glad 
+] ld lil 
ner Ke 
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For one instant Mrs. Dud lost her 
rire in her eyes he almost saw more 
han she meant: the sheer, flat blow of 
t levelled her for a breath to the plane 
her and ordinary women. But even 
as he thought it, it was gone. She put 
out h hand; she smiled; she shook her 
finger him 
“T think, riend, she would be a 
fool not to ma von,” she answered 
him, clear-eyed; nd there was never és 
her tone was too sweet, he thought, to 
earry but one meaning—pleasure for him 
“there was never anybody else!” 
Var an walked straight to the garden. 
She was training a fiery wall of nas- 
turtiums with firm, white fingers. It 


ecurred to him that he was re ady to 
ve up the tallv-ho, and the Berkshires, 


and the scramble of pretty girls 
place beside him, to sit quietly and watch 
her among her flowers. 

old 
himself, but he said it 


For he 


1!” he said 


with a smil 


vetting ole 


to 
e. 


knew that no bow’s heart ever 


beat more swiftly, no boy’s tongue ever 
sought more excitedly to find the right 
words. But when he faced her a little 
doubt chilled him: she was so calm and 
complete in her sunny, busy, balanced 
life, that he feared to disturb that sweet 
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placidity. With an undercurrent of fear 


a sudden realization that he had no more 


the blessed egotism of youth to drive h 
on, he walked beside her, outwardly con 
tent, at heart a little solitary. At 
light question he turned and faced her. 

“You could not have all the 
houses, but there could be plenty of floy 
ers,” he said, 


green 


pleadingly. 


vers’ Where?” she asked. 


some 


“Wherever we lived.’ he answered. 
“And, oh, Mary, I think we could be 
happy together! Don’t say no!” as shi 


shrank a little. ‘ Don’t, Mary, for Hea 


ven’s sake! I eare too much—lI care ter 
riblv—I am too old a man to eare s 
much and lose. There, there! M; 
dear girl, never mind. I can bear it, o 


Only I didn’t know I'd plannes 
But 
bay-window 


course. 
it all out so, and mind. 


to 


hever 


have ful 


going 
Ile 
ment. 
“ We 
said. 
would blush; 
had even dared to think how directly he 
clear gray eyes would mect his—her shy 
hesitation—but he hak 
not dreamed how soft her hair could be. 


was 
of 


a 
“ 


her for a 
But her hand was on his arm. 
ean plan it out 


turned away from 


together,” 


knew how she 


ness was never 


| 


mo- 


she 


he 


When Allah sends the Gift of Sleep 


BY 


ITEN Allah sends 
The star 


The moon, 


Against the far h 


The earth is made 
And 
With haunting 


That 


or 


strange 
el 


the 


CTOWNE d 


Time floats 
His siekle 
That 


From out 


his bar 
the plea 


dr 


wafts 


the 

Beneath the folded 

And night’s spread 


with her re 


re, 


When Allah sends 


MARY 


a silver 
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the gift ot sleep, 
s come out of unknown skies; 
a crescent gloried deep, 


orizon lies. 


a shadowy place, 
familiar 
the 
radiant yesterdays. 


once ways, 


1ess grace 


on placid streams, 
wand 
sant land of dreams 


W space hevond. 


wings of day, 


stless brood, would creep, 


pinions hold ealm sway 
the gift of sleep. 
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The Question of English 


BY ALICk 


O write correctly, to read under- 

standingly, and to reckon accu- 

rately are, it may be assumed, 
the three most immediately useful and 
necessary acquirements a child can at- 
tain at a publie school. To attain 
farther a taste for literature that may 
serve him as a guide to his inereas- 
ing profit, and pleasure as well, during 
the years that follow his removal from 
school, even to the time when reading as 
a source of enjoyment shall have become 
an ingrained habit in his existence and 
character, is to attain that which makes 
no less for a strong and effective life, 
though its immediate usefulness may be 
less apparent. That the moral and indus- 
trial value of the children leaving our 
public schools in thousands each year 
must be very largely affected by the 
measure of their attainments in these 
four particulars there can be no doubt. 
Moral, may be said, as well as indus- 
trial, because the persistent study of de- 
tails necessary to a mastery of the un- 
pretentious “Three R’s” is in itself a 
moral training of the highest value, 
teaching honesty of thought, econscious- 
ness of responsibility, and the habit of 
perseverance. It is with the keenest re- 
gret, therefore, that we tind evidences in 
the very centres of the most advanced 
educational methods of conditions, which 
may be briefly summarized in the follow- 
ing outline: 

Inaceuracy in applying the foundation 
principles of good reading, good writing, 
and good reckoning. 

Indifference to the importance of aceu- 
racy in the same. 

Ignorance of the fact that literature, 
if it is to be of any vital use, must mean 
far more out of school than it ever can 
within. 

The facts are stated with no desire or 
intention of criticising otherwise than 
in a friendly spirit the methods or the 
results of the primary-school work. Ey- 
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ery one knows the almost inhuman labor 
falling to the lot of the primary-school 
teacher, and the manifold peculiarities, 
racial and social, with which she has to 
deal. 

There is probably no elass the 
country more keenly alive to the respon- 
sibilities of its position, and more con- 
sistently given to discharging its duties 
with serupulous conscientiousness. But 
so long as there appear at every turn un- 
deniable evidences of the special forms 
of inaccuracy, indifference, and igno- 
rance noted above, there will be vet an- 
other word to be spoken on the question 
of English in the primary schools. 

The ideas advanced in this present 
article have been thrown into shape after 
a series of visits to French publie schools 
in the city of Paris, undertaken with 
especial reference to the method of teach- 
ing the French language and literature 
to French children. These visits were 
made because of a conviction formed 
during considerable intercourse with 
French people of various grades, a econvie- 
tion, namely, that, taking them by and 
large, the French people have a wider 
command of their mother -tongue, a 
keener sense of its dignity and worth, 
and a greater familiarity with its laws 
and literature, than have the American 
people in relation to the English lan- 
guage. Or, to state it differently, the 
average French child who has attended 
a publie school for ten vears has a more 
intelligent knowledge of his native lan- 
guage than has the average American 
child who has been subjected to an equal 
length of training. It was intended to 
discover, if possible, by actual observa- 
tion, what might be the causes leading to 
such a difference in result. 

A very brief study of the work pursued 
in the enseiqnement primaire revealed a 
difference in aim between the schools of 
the two countries beside which the differ 
ence in result shrank into comparative 


| 
| 
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nsignificance Only the children of the 
er classe ittend the free public 
hools, I very few of these attend 
fter the age of twelve or thirteen, though 
are compe led to attain a certain rank 
before leavir The brighter usually 
ieceed in doing this by the time they 

t welve Those les well endowed are 
broug t bY I childre n 
of well-to-do people, if not sent to con- 
vent or private schools, are educated in 
the lvcées, the upper classes of which 
correspond to the grades of our high- 
chools. while the lower classes extend 
down almost to the kindergarten. The 
hildren attending the lycées represent 


very different social class from those at- 
tending the public schools, and the differ- 
made in the training to which they 


ence 


are subjected shows that France, in spite 


or all her volutions and social up- 
heavals, still believes in the existence of 
iarked class lines, and brings up her 


within 
son of the ouvrier will be an 


to dwell contentedly 


Phe 


ivrvel we 


hildren 


will educate him accordingly, 
© know his Three R’s, to learn, perhaps, 
e rudiments of some trade, but to give 
im a knowledge of art and science and 


iterature is not the duty of the govern- 
ment. The son of the professional man 


He 
longer at school; he must 
to fill properly his sta- 
Accordingly we must give 


will be himself a professional man. 
will be mu¢ h 


know much more 
on in life. 
of studies, and by 
the from 


pacities which 


him a broade r 


the very 


range 
character of home 
which he comes and the ea 
he inherits he will deal more readily with 
an accumulation of subjects. 

Such this is utterly 
foreign to the foundation principles of 
government every tra- 
An erican We could 
not tolerate for one instant the mere idea 

f a Minister of Public Instruction ecar- 
distinct public 
intended to educate the chil- 
dren of working-men to become working- 
other to educate the children of 


list and professional classes to 


reasoning as 


American and to 


dition of schools. 


ying on two classes of 


schools, one 


men, the 
the capita 
become themselves professional men and 
capitalists. It is the pride of our system 
that it offers to all classes alike the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their natural abilities, 
nd helps to launch into a business or pro- 


fessional career every man whose talents 
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justify his rise, whatever the oeccupat 


of his relatives and friends. And tl 
number of men of unknown or compar 
tively unknown origin who have avail 


themselves of the opportunities so free] 


offered, and have risen to be bulwar 


f national greatness in walk « 


every 
life, in 


} 


every city, town, and townshi) 
throughout the length and breadth of ou 
land, are a sufficient proof of the wisdon 
of this course, 
ot what to do with those victims of th 
method, the men who think they know 
too much to work with their hands, and 
found to know too little to labor wit! 
their heads, remains still unsolved. 
Nevertheless, the French 
publie schools, in studying fewer subjects, 


ven though the proble: 


are 
children of 
have the advantage of mastering mor 


they undertake, 
memories of long hours spent in teaching 


completely those and 
boys of fourteen the difference between 
a noun and an adjective, and 
“T went ” and “I shall go,” 
larly refreshing the quick recognition by 


between 
made singu- 


children of nine and ten of every part of 
speech in each sentence they wrote on the 
board, and of the tense of every verb 
they used. Drill of this sort begins with 
their first lessons in writing and reading, 
and continues to the last day they spend 
in school, while exactness in spelling and 
punctuation is demanded in every written 
exercise performed, whatever the special 
subject with which it deals. The severity 
of the training in points like these in no 
wise differs for the children of the rich. 
but added to it is a much stronger effort 
to develop an intelligent literary taste. 
Any conversing with cultivated 
French people, men or women, is quickly 
struck by their intimate 
with the chefs-d’ wuvre of French litera- 
ture, and by the ease and enjoyment with 
which they quote apt passages from their 
national classics. An examination of the 
course in French alone marked out for the 
students in the lycées proper shows thx 
means adopted to induce this familiarity. 
I quote from the official programme for 
the enseignement secondaire des jeunes 
filles, having been forbidden, as a woman, 
to personally examine the methods pur- 
sued in the schools for boys. The two 
programmes are not, however, essentially 
unlike. Girls of twelve spend five hours 
a week on French language and litera- 


one 


acquaintance 


| 
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ture; girls of thirteen, five hours; girls 
of fourteen, three hours and a half; girls 
of fifteen, three hours; girls of sixteen, 
two hours. The work during every one of 
these five years includes the critical study 
of classical texts—“explications de 
textes,” to the untransla- 
table French phrase—and the memorizing 


of long passages from said texts, some- 


use somewhat 


times, as in the case of a play of Moliére, 
of the complete text. The authors whose 
studied and committed to 
memory are the standard writers of prose 


works are so 


and poetry from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, including Marot, 
Ronsard, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La 


Fontaine, Boileau, Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, Montes- 
quieu, Buffon, J. J. Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Chateaubriand, Saint- Simon, Michelet, 
Thierry, Chénier, Lamartine, Hugo, Mus- 
set, and de Vigny. But not all the time 
allotted to this subject is the 
cultivation of an appreciative literary 
taste. The work the first 
cludes oral and written work in spelling, 


given to 


for vear in- 
and in grammatical analysis, as well as 
an elementary study of the formation of 
words. That of the second continues this 
line of study, and adds especial attention 
It is only in the third year 
that the efforts of the pupils are concen- 
trated on the literary part of their sub- 
ject, to the noticeable neglect of orthogra- 
phy and grammar. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that, with such extended 
discipline in matters of form, and such 
lengthened opportunities in the study 
of great authors, the literary style and 
intelligence of Frenchmen and 
French women should be noticeably su- 
perior in finish and in accuracy to that 
of almost any other people. One feels 
sorry that the children of the poor must 
read wholly from 
little telling girls, instance, 
how to take eare of a thor- 
oughly neat and hygienic fashion, or re- 
lating the very prosaic details of a jour- 
ney through France made by two inquisi- 
tive children, the answers to whose ques- 
tions furnish a complete guide to the 
most famous towns, cities, and public 
buildings, and a manual of the processes 
in noteworthy industries. A 
judicious use of legends, fairy stories, 
and historical tales 


to syntax. 


average 


over-moral 
for 
house in a 


somewhat 


books, 


necessary 


would be more en- 
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livening, and, one would suppose, not 
less effective for purposes of instruction. 


But even these children learn fables from 
La Fontaine and passages from the great 
writers of the seventeenth century, though 
not so many as the children educated in 
the lycées. 

Inaceuracy, indifference. and ignorance 
of the sort specified in our outline are 
less painfully conspicuous among French 
children of the present decade and amon: 
French people of the present generation 
than among American; a larger propor- 
tion of their available time is given by 
French children under the age of twelve 
to the study of their vernacular, greater 
stress is laid upon accuracy of detail, and 
among those who study to the age of six- 
teen or eighteen a much more extended 


knowledge of the literature of the lan- 


guage is compelled. In this ease, at 
least, cause and result lie close together. 


It remains to ascertain the hinderances to 
a betterment of our own present results 
along these special lines. 

It would seem that our failure, so far 
as it may justly be ealled a failure, is due 
in perhaps equal proportions to the four 
following causes: 1. The 
2. The brevity of our patience. 
3. Our hatred of drudgery. 4. 
tion to We will 
causes in the order of their statement. 

We attribute a profound significance to 
the word education, which consists not, 
we believe, in putting into the child a 
certain measure of 
but in out rather 
talents, that he may exercise them effec- 
tively on the exterior world. Our imagi- 
nation has been fired by that mastery over 
the physical world accomplished, or more 
than partially accomplished, by the efforts 
We 
aspire to develop in every roomful of ten- 
vear-old children a 
worthy of their era. 
say, out 
ruled by the laws of science. 
we fit them to live in such a world if they 


height of our 
ideals. 
Our devo- 


reason. consider these 


useful information, 


drawing his native 


of man in the nineteenth century. 
scientifie genius 
These children, we 

that is 
Ilow can 


20 soon into a world 


know nothing of the existence and opera- 
tions of these laws? And so 
teach them to observe keenly the phenom- 
ena of field and wood, of bird and beast 
and flower, undoubtedly we 
them endless resources for benefit and for 


far as we 


cultivate in 


But so far as we puzzle their voung 


joy. 
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heads with abstract law, and give them 
what can be at best but an imperfect 

nowledge of chemical formulas and phys 
ical terminology, we stand every chance 
of wasting their time and weakening 
their hold on the branches of knowledge 
that are within their capacity to grasp, 
torgetting 

nti hay nit 

| ! pede vas happy quite, 

Until the toad, for tun 

Said, Prav, which leg goes after which‘ 

Which worked her soul to such a_ pitch 
distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run 

But our aspirations for our children 
do not stop at science. With all the un- 


trained impetuosity of a youthful people 


we yearn after culture. Quite as well as 


the Kuropeans who make sport of us for 
its absence, we know that it is wanting, 
and from the widow who denies herself 


in her house of two rooms, that her daugh- 
ter may take music lessons, to the million- 
aire whose money, made in pork or beef 
| found a 
its 


ol Oll 


uni- 


goes 


versity, we strive after attainment. 


Therefore we put drawing and modelling 


and music and literature into our primary 


schools, and therefore many of us push 
aigebra and geometry and the elements 
of Latin into the work of those schools, 
that some of the many children who never 
go beyond them may get a taste at least 


of a higher education. It 
ndeed for the three honest, plodding old 
R's to be brought into competition with 


throng of brilliant, 


must be hard 


attractive sub- 
n itself to absorb the 
child. Our 
such tempta- 
the forces we 
the child becomes 
He is likely to 
fall down by the weight of his armor be- 


this 

each enough 

on the 
brothers 


attent 
Fre nel 


tions 


averaye 
have no 
The very power ot 
would make subject to 


a weakness in his hands. 


and 
having fallen at that age, he is not apt to 
the child 7s the man, 
while the boy taught to do 


fore he has learned to swing a sword 


rise, for father ot 


and 


‘ who is 
well a few 


things is likely to perform 
thoroughly his allotted tasks in the 
world’s work, the boy who has been 


taught to do indifferently many things 
will always find it difficult to do one well. 
For the student the 


undamental subject 


who has mastered 
principles of 
himself strong to 


whereas 


one 


attack a 
passing on t 


nas made 


the 


ond 
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second before subduing the first he 
poses himself to constant harassing at 
tacks in the rear and flank, so clos 
allied 


are the forces he seeks to conquer 


while frequent experiences of this dis 


couraging nature lead him into a habit « 


expecting to do nothing well, and thence 


by swift and sure degrees to the mor 
deadly habit of contentment with medi 
ocrity. That there are exceptional chil 
dren in every generation, endowed wit 
physical and mental gifts that render 


them able to prosecute with suecess and 


advantage a wide variety of 
there can be no doubt. But their number, 
the most cultured community, 


must always be small, and to set their at 


subjects, 
even in 
tainments as a standard for the majority 


j do the an 
The old-fashioned 


is to majority irreparable 
but not for- 
gotten district school, which lingers still 


in sparsely settled regions, set its ideal of 


wrong. 


results in three specific accomplishments, 
and in teaching its children to read, t 
write, and to cipher, sent out, we main- 
tain, a race of men more uniformly virile 
than it is possible for the modern schoo] 
with its extensive curriculum and elab- 
Not that 
we would wish to contract those aims for 
the pupils warrant 


orate aims to suceeed in doing. 


whose endowments 


them. But by practice and by precept 
it should be enjoined upon children that 
before they are fit to study science or 
literature or algebra or civil government 
they must know their multiplication 
table, they must spell well enough to 
know when they have made a mistake, 
must read well enough to know when 


they are losing the sense of a word or a 
sentence, and must have sufficient intel- 
lectual pride and curiosity to make rapid 
and effective use of a dictionary by which 
to correct their errors and enlarge their 
knowledge. Not infrequently a of 
twelve or fourteen who has accomplished 


be 


none of these things may be discovered 
“looking up” a complicated subject in 
history or polities, under the direction of 
an ambitious and conscientious teacher, 
who takes pride in his ready flow of 
words, however inaccurate their use may 
be, and who seems happily oblivious to 
the fact, which may be established by two 
minutes’ questioning, that he does not 
comprehend even the approximate mean- 
ing of an incredible number of the words 


riik 
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he glibly reads in ponderous law books or 
ressional records, and often indeed 
Seeing him elated by 


ibly repeats. 


the intimacy with 


which he has been forced, pitifully self- 


grown-up books into 


satisfied, and insufferably self-sutticient, 
One rembl s be fore the image ot the man 


he will become. 

Shoulder to shoulder beside him in thi 
same class there may be another scholar 
who, having acquired readily the 
point 


stand- 
indicated as essential, 
with brilliant profit to 
himself into the same superior studies. 


we have 


has advanced 
He does with sense, ease, and intelligence 
the work performed by the other, under- 


standing fully the significance of all that 
he reads, and carrying exactness into 
everything he does. He will be the better 


equipped man for the expansion of his 
to 
But his ability has been ma le 


studies, because he goes from strengt! 
strength. 
a source of injurious stimulant to his less 
capable comrade, and the latter, stand- 
ing never on the solid foundation of ac- 
curate knowledge, has gone, however un- 
consciously, from weakness to weakness. 
If he had been held down to persistent 
unmitigated labor till had 
the fundamentals, he might 


he mastered 


too have 


soared, if not so high, vet on a steady 
wing. But before he was able to walk 


firmly alone he was encouraged to fly, 
and experimenting is always to the aver- 
age mortal so much more attractive than 
keeping his nose to the grindstone that 
never again could such a boy be induced 
get his 
walking strength, however often he might 
be told that without that strength he would 
never fly as he should. Nor is extended 
flight possible for the mass of children. 
Strong as is our faith in average human- 
itv, we do not believe that its intellectual 
powers before the age of twelve or fourteen 


to stay long enough on earth t 


admit of the mastery of vastly more than 
the fundamental ideas we have already i 
dieated, with which, moreover, we believe 
that the life of a sage might as fittingly 
begin as the life of a hand-laborer. For 
the mastery we intend can be gained only 
by such practice in arithmetical 1 rob- 
lems and examples, by such exercis¢ 


n- 


in 
expressing his own ideas in written form, 
and by such a reading of suitable litera- 
ture and history as must make any child 
familiar with the chief processes of logic 
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and with a large body of esse: l fact 
and faney, while the m ind int 

lectual effect of a cult ited determina 


tion to know and to do the exact truth. 
under the conviction that a miscaleulated 
sum, a misspelled word, or a misund 


stood phrase is an intellectual lie, mus 


surely develop an a 


tituck 
} 


once self-respectingly humbk 
error and consistently bold in the 
for truth. Accordingly advocate as a 


working ideal for the average child inten 


we 


Sive proficiency in these few subjects, to 
be supplemented, wherever his capacities 


permit, by extensive cultivation to the 


limit of possibility. The substitution of 
such an ideal for that now largely in 
vogue depends on the creation in the 
minds of grammar-school principals, 
State superintendents, and normal-school 
instructors, the convietion that public 
schools will be doing a greater work if 


they turn out a large number of children 


thoroughly equipped along narrow lines 
than if they turn out a number who ar 
proud t little of many things 
and unashamed that they know thorough 
ly not even one. 

An attempt to define the well-educated 
child may fittingly end our present con- 
siderations. 


know a 


We will suppose that he has 
just left the grammar-school, aged twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen, and 


we will remem 
ber that in spite of the great numbers 
who go on to farther study, a_- still 
greater number end at this age all 
formal schooling. What should we ex 


pect of him; what ideal shall we hold be- 


fore ourselves in planning his instrue 
tion’ Is it not that he should possess an 
intense respect for exact truth, a desire 


to fathom whatever matter he may lay 
his hand to, a persistence that will refus« 
all partial answers to questions of im 
portance, a habit of finding by his own 
research the answers to such questions, 
a knowledge of how to use the bo 
which he may find such answers, if they 
are to 
express in simple, accurate, written form 
the results of his search’? To accomplish 
this for our boys and girls is to do some- 


ks in 


be found in books, and a power to 


thing of which the whole country as well 
ing craft may be justly proud. 


as its teac! 
To do less than this, whatever else may be 
done in compensation, is to do less than 
the whole sum of our duty. 


— — | 
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A Fallow Field 


BY 


HE field lay in a little town in the 
north of Maine, hollow 
in the woods that reminded me of 


cleared 


In summer it was a painted 
china with its tields and 
orchards, and ever-beautiful sky, but in 
winter just an ordinary white porcelain 
affair, from might its 
appetite for milk. The field began just 
behind the orchard and stretched grad- 
ually back to the sky-line. 

We were friends from that first morn- 
May 


couchy 


a saucer, 


saucer, green 


which a cat lose 


when, unable to resist a 
knoll on its southward 
slope, I rested there and we looked each 
That is, I looked at it from 
my two eyes, but it looked at me through 
It was not hedged in with man- 
vet I felt 
saw with what 
their 


ing in 
green, 


other over. 


many. 
dates to “keep off the grass,” 
intruder when I 
little 
heads after my passing footsteps. 

It was a golden wilderness of dande- 
lion blooms, that “ dear, common flower,” 
of which Lowell writes: 


like an 


spirit its inhabitants tossed 


thou art more dear to me 


Than all the prouder summer blooms may 


be. 
At first they would have none of me, 
but like shy children looked north and 
east, and west and south, whispering, 


and shaking their vellow heads together, 
until, after much caressing, one crept into 
my hand. I left her growing in her mo- 
ther’s heart where she belonged, and all 
in one shining moment, by some magic I 
would not analyze if [ could, they knew 
1 loved them. 

There is no repose more perfect than 
when resting on a bit of solid earth. One 
can throw one’s whole weight upon it in 
the utmost confidence that it cannot grow 
that nothing short of an 
earthquake ean jar one’s pet and ailing 

It was simple delight to lie on 
hill-side and look over the little 
Four roads met at “ the Centre ” 


weary, and 
nerve. 
that 


illage. 


FANNIE 


BARNES 


(or bottom of the saucer), and sloped up 
softly to the sky—long gray roads that 
disappeared in the clouds. Idly dream- 
ing, I watch for some being of ethereal 
substance to drift over the “rim,” but 
when an old sorrel horse attached to a 
road-cart bobs over the horizon, and sways 
leisurely down the hill, the dreams dissi- 
pate in laughter. The horse draws an old 
pensioner of the “ Grand Army,” who has 
all the morning in which to dispose of 


“ 


his tub of butter and carry home his tea 
and tobaceo. 

From my outlook on the grassy slope | 
watched daily the and tender 
transformation of the orchard, from the 
first pink buds on the bough till the last 
white drifted vaguely down, 
down to the roots of the orchard grass. 


delicate 


blossoms 


The “ planting ” season was now ended. 
The dandelions had grown into little 
grandmammas with silver hair, and the 
field and I had settled to a silent and 
happy companionship, when, alas! a man 
appeared with a 
plough. 


pair of horses and a 


“Why, what are you going to do with 
the field?” I inquire. 

“ Jest plough it.” 

“What! plough up all this beautiful 
grass?” waving my arms with a ten-acre 
expansion. 

“This ain’t beautiful ma’am; 
*twon’t amount to nothin’; ’twon’t make 
any sort o’ hay—land ain’t fit.” 

“ Well, it certainly grows lovely dande- 
lions and daisies,” I continue, irresolutely, 
knowing I am losing ground—the whole 
field, in fact. “ Dandelions don’t pay, 
ma’am; we want a wheat crop from this 
field another year.” He then explained 
how much ploughing, harrowing, and fer- 
tilizing must be done before the earth 
would be pure and rich enough to bear 
wheat. He picked up bits of couch- 
grass and bindweed which I had 


grass, 


been 


regarding with some affection, and de- 
clared they must be exterminated. 


| 
| 
‘ 
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A FALLOW 


“You spend much time and labor on a 
wheat-field,” I finally answer. 
“ That’s it’s worth it, ma’am; 


travellin’ seeds shift fer therselves.” 


‘cause 


“ Travellin’ seeds shift for therselves ” 
this an 


was epigram or a_ proverb? 
After some deliberation I came to the 


vague conclusion that it must be founded 
on some deep agricultural philosophy, 
possibly upon that infinite responsibility 
for life which binds man to a wheat seed. 

This modern Triptolemus looked bright 
and strong, and perfectly equipped for 
labor. All day he and his team of 
sturdy bays moved to and fro, cutting 
deep gashes through the green sod, and at 
last, wearied, went down with the 
rest, 

The man said to the field, “I expect 
you to bear wheat,” and proceeded to 
If the 
field suffered, it had no voice with which 
to make lament; but perhaps it was more 
than mortal, and could look afar and see 
the harvest. 


his 


sun to 


tear its heart out by the roots. 


There seemed a divinity in 
its silence, which the little field-sparrow 
tried to translate in its evening hymn 
of consolation. 

All summer the disintegrating process 
continued. If a bit of green began to 
creep lovingly over the wounds, a harrow 
was introduced to do its part in the execu- 
tion. And thus it lay open to the min- 
istering spirits of the air, sun, wind, and 
rain, until it must have rejoiced when 
the first November 
ered it so gently for its long winter rest. 

Yet how welcome was the first morning 
eall of that next spring! The lane fence 
was still buried in a late March blizzard, 
and only here and 
branch guided your 
orchard; but the “ saucer ” 
transformed into a Dutch plaque, all 
blue and white. The storm-clouds had 
drifted away, leaving the “ rim ” decora- 
ted with long lines of blue hills, dotted 
with groups of evergreens etched against 
the sky. Under the brilliant sun the snow 
returned a violet lustre, 


snow-storm of Cov- 


there a protruding 
through the 
was suddenly 


eye 


And that inverted bow] they call the sky. 


hung in a melting atmosphere of blue. 
The chureh-bell two miles away 
berated as though ringing in your ear. 
3ut the sound that lifted you ecomplete- 
ly out of winter’s heart was a note from 


rever- 
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the distant fir-tree, uncertain, but o 
penetrating sweetness, the first call of 
the bluebird. We knew it did not sper 
its winter in that tree; by what mys 
terious passage had it reached our North 
ern latitude on that March morning ?¢ 
We did not know, but were willing t 
believe it came straight down from thi 
illimitable zenith. 

Daily the bluebird’s prophecy was ful 
filled. The white roads turned dark and 


grimy, the fences appeared in their ac 
customed the 
apple-trees stood in their inaugural rows. 
The sheep bleated restlessly in their pelis, 
and drank eagerly from the multitude 
of noisy streams pouring from the hills, 
while the field looked like 
board with its black furrows standing out 
from the After a 
weeks of this gracious sun, and a general 


places, and once more 


a vast checker- 


melting snow. few 
rollers, 

the seed. 
its ancient 


beating into shape with heavy 
the earth was ready to receive 
The sowing of grain has lost 
simplicity; the 
his land in his agricultural 
veritable king of the 
chinery the field was drilled, and the seed 
dropped and cove red. 

Such hard, dry little kernels of grain, 
it did not seem possible, lodged in that 
cold earth, they could ever be brought 
to life. But the 
planning for them all winter, and every 
maternal instinct was her willing hand- 
maid. What a busy time that was, warm- 
ing, feeding, clothing the infant seeds! 


farmer now rides over 
ehariot, a 


soil. Thus by ma- 


field knew; she had been 


Those were anxious days in the nursery; 
but the earth is a wonderful mother, and 
possesses the desirable faculty of keeping 
her domestie cares in her own heart. 

The farmer, meanwhile, studied 
clouds: he has learned to read his sky. 
He beeame anxious after a long rain that 
deep the 
and we all weleomed the morning wher 


the 


wore channels in wheat-field 


the west wind blew. The heavy drama 
of the week of rain had changed to 
comedy, and all nature was laughing. 
The clouds, broken into fragments, 


danced away to the horizon like a lot of 
puppets. The old 

were shaking length, 
the upland pasture, down the lane, té 
stream the 
Here the grass had grown rich and green. 


The 


water-soaked fences 
from 
the 


meadow. 


their whole 


pouring through 


nodding 


vellow adder’s-tongues were 
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their heads furiously, trying to gossip 
across the creek boasting of its late dower 
from the rain. A seed with a spark of 
vitality could not stay under the earth 
on such a morning, so the field yield- 
ed to entreaties and unlocked the door 
for every little green head, knowing 
from that hour they would follow the 
light and air to a new world. But the 
plant, like the child, grows in two ways, 
up and out to a life of its own, but never 
so far that it can get away from the roots 
ind fibres spreading daily deeper and 
stronger in the mother’s heart. 

For days they were weak little toddlers 
learning to stand alone. Every breeze 
seemed like a mighty wind; and, at an 
invasion of robins, they were almost 
ready to get under the earth again. 

They were at school now, and had to 
put forth new leaves day by day to keep 
up with “the other fellows.” By the 
time the young apples in the orchard were 
tinv images of their ancestors, the wheat 
stalks were tall and firm. To “grow up 
as the young plants,” or “the flower of 
the field,” is not so simple as it may at 
first appear. They, too, have their lessons 
to learn. I am sure the wheat stalks had 
studied history, and were deeply conscious 
of their own ancient and aristocratic line- 
age, for they held themselves so regally; 
yet nothing in nature could be more 
graceful and gracious than that hill-side 
of growing wheat. And who could doubt 
their philosophy and fortitude who once 
saw them recover from a storm? After a 
night of unmerciful wind and rain the 
luxuriant wheat is beaten to the earth. 
But watch it closely for a few hours after 
the storm, and vou see the stalks gradu- 
ally lifting, until they regain their nat- 
ural poise. The lessons in defence and 
recovery had been taught them through 
the entire growth of root, stem, and leaf. 

At length from the heart of the last 
leaf appeared a tiny pointed cap of green, 
the first of the series that formed the 
wheat ear. How quickly they followed 
each other, and soon the whole field was 
in flower! From this time their deep 
frivolity of green changed, by a tender 
magic, to the vaguest tints of yel- 
low. They were learning serious les- 
sons of life now. Their dim, milky ideas 
were compacting and hardening into real 
kernels of embodied truths. This was a 


period of great anxiety. There were so 
many pernicious things that might turn 
the young plant from its perfect growth 

Many consultations took place now wit! 
all the elements of the air. The sun, | 
knew, had presented a free scholarship to 
every single ear at the beginning; and thx 


moon volunteered a special course of lec 
tures through the long August nights. At 
the conclusion of her always wise and 
cheerful “ talks ” you could hear the 
murmur of approval ripple from the 
farthest corner of the wheat-field down 
its gentle slope to the orchard. By 
means of these deep discussions, and 
much shaking of heads, the wheat had 
grown exceeding wise, but very, very 
yellow. Each little seed had fulfilled its 
profound and gracious evolutions through 
the laws of nature, and perfect obedience 
had received its perfect crown. 

The night before the harvest was one 
of singular beauty. The great circle of 
the moon had spread its glory in the east 
before the reluctant sun had passed to 
its morning on the other side of the world. 
The farmer slept deeply that night, happy 
in the success of his wheat crop, and anx- 
ious to begin his reaping early the fol- 
lowing day. But the wheat could not 
sleep. All night it talked, softly, but 
not sorrowfully. There was no thought of 
saying good-by; all expected to meet in 
larger and more divine fields of labor and 
beauty. Was it day? was it night? Who 
could know ?—for a light more beautiful 
than the sun was flowing around each 
shining head. The wonderful radiance 
stole among the black branches of the fir- 
trees, and the wakened birds ealled the 
passing hours in timid, questioning trills. 
A few tears there were, but the returning 
sun drew them all up with one glorious 
smile of encouragement, and no diviner 
morning ever dawned upon those ancient 
harvests of Bethlehem than the one that 
welcomed this waiting field. 

And all the time the dear old field had 
been speaking to me in its silent and 
beautiful language, I had been secretly 
keeping a corner of my heart for the 
growth of dandelions. I loved the yellow 
flowers, and it amused me to follow 
my fancies drifting away like dande- 
lion puffs; but in that long September 
night before the harvest, the first furrow 
was turned in that little fallow plot. 


GREEN FIELDS AND ORCHARD, AND EVER A BEAUTIFUL SKY 
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to his first opinion. The two cities one draws up the blind in the morning 
should really only be written of in see if it has stopped raining; in Nev 
the way comparison or contrast by York, te find out whether a servic 
hose who have spent five years in each, flying-machines has not been oreaniz 
and passed from one to the other and overnight. Put on one side the stuff 
back again without a break. No one top-heavy, lumbering, bone-breaking L 
ever knows his own city or his n don omnibuses, and on the ot] 
country till he has been abroad and re- swift, trim electrie ears that are ‘ 
turned, and the opinions of an English- flashing past you, and you epitomize ¢1 
man on New York only begin outward aspects of the two i 
valuabl when he has ha‘ a chanes abashed Englishman, as he ] ks « 
studying London through American s} contrast, can only wonder what sor 
tacles. At first everything finds a prehistoric country he hails from 
pre val. The thousand and one mechani i] the first flus] he will uc that 
‘al conveniences, undreamed-of in L town that has not New York’s svstem 
lon—the eable and electric ears, thé transportati that ear take hold 
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a man and shoot him up a twenty-story 
building like a torpedo from its tube, 
or whirl 
on a line with 
parlor, can possibly be worth living in. 
And thes 
what in truth is the very atmosphere of 
Manhattan Island. Activity is as 
sured|s the note of New York as that of 
London is The rush and swing 
of the city act on the effete European 
as a sting and challenge. New York is 
the living gospel of work, the consecra- 
labor, and leaves on its dev- 
One stands 
on Broadway, amid the jar and clatter of 
it all, 
awe the sliding procession of sallow, hur- 


ried 


him along an elevated railroad 


somebody’s second-floor 


things are only symptoms of 


as- 


re pose. 


ted city of 


otees an ineffaceable stamp. 


and watches with something like 


faces, the tense lips tight drawn as 


though to repress a ery, the gestures 
abrupt, decisive. And yet it is an awe 
that links, not separates. New York 


summons to toil as Monte Carlo to idle- 
One 
is ashamed to be caught doing nothing. 


ness, with irresistible imperiousness. 


London business 


merely, in New York is everything. <A 


3usiness which in 
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universal and compelling, is put 
upon one to “get out and hustle”; and 
work, so far as in England 
one is apt to think it is, an unpalatable 
interruption, becomes suddenly the alpha 


stress, 
from being, 
and omega of life, Thackeray used to say 


thing 
men, and especially young 


it was an excellent for English 


Englishmen, 


to visit the United States; it knoeked 
the conceit and self-sufticiency out ot 
them. It is no less fatal to their con 
ventional view of work. England is 


democratic only politically, in forms and 
institutions, hardly at all in spirit, and 
the number of employments not consid- 
ered “ respectable ” enough for the young 


Englishman of decent family and up- 
bringing is still appalling. It is there 


fore good and wholesome for him to come 
to New York and see Americans of his 
own station not in the least afraid to take 
off their coats and begin at the begin- 
Where all are workers, there is no 
question of the precise degree of respect- 
ability attaching to this or that trade or 
profession. 
and 


ning. 


So leng as it is honest, clean, 


promising, any chance that comes 


along is good enough 
for the young American. 


The 


so far from limiting his 


social conventions, 
choice, merely insist that 
he shall not be idle; and 
it is this view of things 
that the first 
of the atmospheric dif- 


makes up 


ferences between London 
and New York. It is the 


Englishman’s introdue 


tion to democracy, and 
he takes readily to the 
stimulus of the new ac 


quaintance. 
Nor is it only the ex- 


hilaration of the place 
and the evidences all 
round him of bustling 
vitality that hold the 
Englishman captive. The 
first time I walked up 
Fifth Avenue I thought 
I was in another Paris. 
The strenuousness’ of 
Broadway shows there 
its social side, and to 


one just fresh from the 
dreary drab and studied 
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LONDON AND 
is @X- 
bright May 
morning, a Sunday by choice, and from 
the mixture of crystalline air, white 
houses, the long clean stretch of street, 


the result 
Given a 


languor of London 
ceedingly happy. 


and the radiant prima-donna effects « 
American you extract 
a combination hard to equal, 
and in its 


women, 


way impossible to 
beat. It is the Bois without 
the trees; not quite Parisian, 
for the last touch of perfect 


wanting, but 
still less English, for it is at 
light-hearted and _ ele- 
gant and bubbling over with 
sheer jove di vivre. Ne Ww York 
throws all its pleasures 
infectiousness and_ relish 
distinetively its own. An Eng- 
lishman has to quicken his 
mental pace somewhat to keep 
in touch. Work or play, it is 


is 


naturalness 


onee 


into 
an 


just the same. Tnto whatever 
he takes up, the New-Yorker 
imports a new and 
ting zest. Wherever he turns, 
the Londoner finds himself 
urged to more exertion than 
he is altogether used to, if he 
would hold his own. The 
competition is not very fierce, 
but the competitors are of a 
higher average. The best foot 
has constantly to be put and 
kept forward, to make money 
or conversation; and so stim- 
ulating may be the clash of 
the struggle that we have even 
known Englishmen who, after 
six months in New York, have actually 
learned how to tell a tale as it should be 
told. He must, indeed, be singularly 
surly or unambitious who ean hold back. 
The reception given one is so genial, and 
the reward so wholly tempting, that the 
new-comer plunges into business and so- 
ciety with an enthusiasm that surprises 
himself. The Englishman who does not 
sueeumb to New York in the first three 
months is a lost soul. 

But all things have their ebb, and 
slowly the Englishman feels his enthu- 
siasm on the wane. Catch him after a 
two years’ residence, and he is more likely 
to be full of anathemas than praise. He 
has reached the attitude and state of mind 


invigora- 
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which are the proverbial offspring « 
miliarity. Even the 


fa- 
handiest invention, 
once accepted, becomes no invention at 
all, but part of the ordinary routine of 
life, for which any special gratitude is 


superfluous. When the novelty has worn 


UNDER TRINITY CHIMES, New YORK 


off, the hundred and one ways in which 
New York ministers to one’s comfort— 
and it is surprising how quickly it does 
wear off, how takes it all 
as a matter of course—there comes the 
sense of having sacrificed to false gods, 
and the city resolves itself into nothing 
more than a triumph of mechanies, of 
iron, steel, bricks, and electricity, built 


easily one 


by the Titans, laid out by Euclid, and 
furnished by Edison. Behind it there 


lies little or nothing to satisfy—no sur- 
prises, no hidden nooks, no glimpse of 
the past, nothing but the whir and glitter 
of a vast machine. And busily idealizing 
his own country as the exile always does, 
the Englishman begins to feel as though 
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himself as nothing but a ety 


ght in the grip of an exaggerated 


him as a gigantie counter, split 


fore 
into little squares to make business 
despateh, and sealed down to th 
prose of buying and selling, of doing 
s at the swiftest possible speed, of 
at any cost an inch of space and 
nd of time. 
s this undisguised triumph of me- 
s over wstheties, of the new and 
| over the old, that after a time 
s Nev York for an Englishman 
deadening city to live in. The 
iters into one’s soul, and comfort, 
els, can be bought at too high a 
If only Americans could learn 
» things a little more clumsily, their 


is would have many more charms 
Eneli sh exile. Ile misses the 
d and one lacunae and ineonven- 
vhich at “aes ean be damned, 
sa matter of fact are damned with 
veienic heartiness. He never has a 
to grumble. In the long-run me- 
il perfection becomes almost as 


ult as moral perfection to live with 


isc. One turns a serew, and in twen- 


nutes one’s room is warmer than two 


- could make it in half a day. It is de- 


alizing. svbaritish. In England, if the 


Svstem were introdueed, one could 
vs rely on its being entertainingly 
f order. But nothing seems to get 
"order in New York, not even that 
stand-by of English cemeteries and 
rsation, the drains. There is a dull 

adly unerringness about the way 
e go through life and earry on their 


ness in New York. If only the ex- 


ompanies knew how to lose things, 


press 

r uld condescend to deliver them at 
the ng houses; if only the New York 
storekeepers would allow one time just 


et home before one’s purchases ar- 
it only the ice-man would forget to 
nee or twice a decade—what a spice 


ld be given to life on Manhattan 


seems, then, to come to this, that 
is too much machinery in New 
rk, and it is too inhumanly good of 


nd. After the first few months of 


envious admiration at the ingenuity of 
it all, one asks what lies behind, and the 
reluctant answer of New York, as of 
cities that have been built and have n 
grown, is, nothing. The past is so ove: 
laved that not the most picturesque Im- 
ean reeall it. Duteh Ni 
h New York, for all the most 
search can discover, are as 


though they had never been. A view of 
the city less than tiftv vears old seems 
ineredibly remote. Some small tangle of 
streets “downtown,” here and there an 
incongruous wooden shanty holding its 
own between palatial restaurants and 
clubs of dazzling marble, are the only 
isible proofs that New York was not hit 
off at a stroke and dumped down on thi 
island by contract. As a place to dine 


and do —— ss in, New York is admira- 
ble finanel indeed, it is alway 
charming, but 7 stony lack of sugges- 


tiveness makes up an atmosphere coset 
after a while for an Englishm to 
breathe in freely. One feels, too, “is 


gularly cut off from the rest of the world, 
and par from the rest of America. 
The eves of New York are turned east- 
ward, and of] its own hinterland it knows 
as little as the average Londoner of Scot- 
land. I never really felt myself in 
America till I was free of New York 
and its concentrated self-sufficiency. The 
city is a little world in itself, immensely 
ts own concerns, and in 


wrapped up in 
far closer touch with London or Paris 
than with Chicago or Denver. It finds 
it easier to look across the Atlantie than 
bevond the Palisades. It is, indeed, a 
most serviceable watech-tower from which 
to spy out on the two continents, being 
on the main stream of neither European 
nor American life, but in a backwater 
of its own making. Therein possibly 
lies its chief educational value for the 
Englishman; it gives him a new per- 
spective, the invaluable outside point of 
view. But unless of a heroie compla- 
ceney one cannot live in a backwater for- 
ever, not at least without some loss of 
vitality. One gets too much at second 
hand, and one criticises too eagerly and 
mistakenly the echoes and pale reflec- 
tions and half-lights that reach one. Is 
it carrying honesty to the point of social 
criminality to confess that foreigners 
sometimes detect in New York a grandi- 
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After all, the fact 
that a number. of people of different na- 
tionalities 


se provinecialism 


make it their home without 


too much friction does not stamp a city 
should 
ave Chicago putting in a claim for the 


tle. Cosmopolitanism, of course, is 


s cosmopolitan. Otherwise we 


not 
matter of statisties, but a mellow some- 
What that some- 
thing exactly is, and what qualities go to 


thing in the social air. 


ts make-up, it is not easy to say. Repose, 
perhaps, is one of them; the tolerance 
that comes of a wide experience is an- 
other; the habit of 
granted without 
surprise is a 


taking things for 
and without 


Possibly the essence 


question 
third. 


MARY-LE-STRAND 


ing too much ™ of the 


Greek sect, the ealm outlook, the t 


ed enjoyment, interest 
asm, pleasure without passion. This is 
hardly the New York, wher 
everything to run 
moderation alone is voted «x l nplace. 
I have the city 
at pths by a faney-dre ss ball, and talk ot 
else for thre 
York, in fact, is 
all America has the 
petual enjoyment. It 
relish, London 


a sense of social duty. 


note ot 
is apt to extremes, anc 


known 


weeks and m 


nothing 
New 
has 
gossips with real 
does, more fron 

Nowhere is an 


must be 


not, as 


attractive 


attractive novelty it 
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= well as novel, for New York’s taste 
one degree less refined than the 
Parisian—surer of being caught up, pass- 
ed round, adopted, and laughed over in 


only 


a nine days’ carnival. Society in New 
York reflects more precisely than else- 
where the average man, and it has been 


said of the American that if he is never 
quite young, he is certainly never old. 
To the last he is elemental, fresh in his 
enthusiasms, ready to be interested, ready 
to enjoy himself. Nothing seems to 
impair his zest for life, and his deter- 
mination to get as much out of it as 
possible. And if this is true of the men, 
it is doubly so of the women. The con- 
sequence is that. side by side with an 
electrifying “go” and swing, there runs 
through social New York a curious strain 
of naiveté, a sort of fundamental art- 
lessness, which separates it from London 
by more than the breadth of the Atlan- 
New York is always “wanting to 
know,” and does not hesitate to ask, if 
necessary; it revels in the small points of 
life: it is as free and frank with its emo- 
tions as with its introductions or its 
compliments. Tt even allows stories to be 
told as a form of social entertainment. 
In no city is so much anxious thought 


tie. 


TRIM ELECTRIC 


CARS 


spent on the externals of hospitality, and 
nowhere are the results so ingenuousl) 
striking. Allowing for a certain differ- 
ence in the degree of barbarism, Rome 
in its decline could alone furnish a par- 
allel to New York’s “ Four Hundred.” 
The American “aristocracy” has no 
equal in Europe for ability to turn the 
simplest sort of diversion into a function, 
and every function into a ceremony. It 
is not of them I write, though their 
passion for incongruous artificialities and 
the glare in which they live have infected 
all strata. An exasperated Englishman 
once described the social atmosphere of 
Manhattan Island as “rather fussy,” but 
that was only in comparison with the 
English ways of doing things. The charm 
of London hospitality is that there is 
never the slightest strain put upon either 
host or guest. The American hostess, 
like the French hostess, feels that she 
must be continually “entertaining” her 
guest; she considers it a reflection on her 
hospitality if the guest is left a moment 
alone; she looks upon it as her duty to 
be continually providing fresh amuse- 
ments, and is constantly troubled by 
doubts as to whether the visitor is really 
“enjoying” himself. That is one of the 
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why Americans, after the pam- 
pering they get at home, are apt to feel 
themselves neglected in London, and left 
out in the cold. The difference between the 
two styles of hospitality is the difference 


reasons 


between a man who thrusts a handful of 
bank-notes upon you, telling you to spend 
them any way you like, and a man who 
you a multitude of small gifts, 
each eosting him an infinity of thought, 
and yourself a repeated embarrassment of 


make 3 


A foreigner is more often op- 
New York than in London 
a sense of effort the host and 
hostess, an anxiety lest something should 
go wrong rather than a taking for granted 
that everything will go right. 
maculately “ correct 
finds 
York 
times 
phere 


thanks. 
pressed in 


with in 


The im- 
imagine, 
in New 
than in London, and produces at 
an 
of 
ism and restraint 
that is really al- 
together at war 
with the instincts 
of the 
The New 
clubs, for 
stance, are 
more magnificent, 
le out, 
than anv we have 
All 
he appointments 
furnishings 
generally 


[ 


devotees 


thing,” 
more stringent 


atmos- 
formal- 


people. 
York 
in- 
far 
and 


insi 


in London. 


speaking, as taste- 


ful as they art 
luxurious: and 
yet somehow the 
spirit does 


not take hold of a 
man as it does in 
London. What- 
be the 
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comfortable camaraderie, 
life in particularly pleasant. 
There is a stricter atmosphere, 
laxations, and a more 
etiquette, 


that make clul 
London so 
fewer r 
code 
My first instinct on entering a 
New York elub was always the last one 
would be likely to be prompted by in 
London- 


insistent 


to take off my hat. 

New York can damn a play, 
sell a novel, and settle to the satisfac 
tion of the rest of America what is thi 


boom 


right thing to do and wear, but there- 
with its influence comes abruptly to 


an end. It is not a literary centre, nor 
a scientific nor an artistic centre, still less 
is it the pivot of American polities. Lit- 
art all flourish in 
New York, but they flourish equally well 
in Boston and Chicago. New York has 
none of the compelling power that drew 


erature, science, and 


ever rea- 

son—and__pprob- 

ably the nearness | 

of the clubs to 
homes is at the 
root of it—one : j Al 
misses, or thinks 

he misses, some- 


thing of the easy 
unconvention- 


ality, the sense of 4 
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lopting 
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Dr. Johnson to Lon- 
Island does so more 


blend as they used to in 
eracy destroyed the 
as they still do in London. 


Ho have 


Americans by 
part. | 
building 


American 
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utilized, and two very happy Ameri 
simple attention t 
Chat, in itself, 
but it stands for a good « 


artist 


who settles inventions diseredited in 


were 

eyes for lack of 

than his soul. The necessary details. 

small thing, 
House 

simple business it is in New York. Y 


cannot insype et the 


hunting in London is not 


lived in house or flat wit 


ced the curious an “order to view” from the agent, 


Englishmen live round the next corner or at 


the city. 


con may 


oth r end ot Moreover, wl 
remember the all the 


who 


only 


formalities aré compl te, 


evidently surprises await one. 


ideas. le or flat in London can be taken 


d heard elevators and dumb-wait- less than three years! In New Ys 
s and speaking-tubes, and he had fully appointed flat would include, 
usly made his mind to lead inatter of eourse, steam heat. elect 


DY 


! 
‘ ‘ 
it Litcnen, 
ne-rot 
Il, th 
beel b] 
1 
the ser 


ind instead of running up the dumb-wait- ing is 


aionges! 


} 
the ha 


onsequence 


RUN TO 


including 


he put it 


entire 
to overhear 
‘vants with the 
le the kitchen 


d placed it o 


course, that 


speaking-tube 


b-waiter nor 


EXTREMES IN 


these conven- and all 
and 
tube ply of hot 
outside ator, 
that, had it been 
household would and 
the strug- In 
tradesmen: 


the fixtu 


range, a 


necessary 


ft flats. But in- a gas coal constant s 


ie speaking - water, a built-in refrig 


picture mouldings, day and 


elevators, store- rooms, dumb - wait 
a bewildering variety of cupboar 
London these 


are still undreamed-of. Ste 


most of accessol 
am - hi 
almost unknown. If a flat 
light or piped 
tenant has to pi 
and fittings at his 
them 
moves. <As 
produce its own supply of hot water f1 


r pantry, he wired for electric 
the flat altogether, 


the elevator. Thi 


gas, the incoming 
\ idk the 


hse 


brackets 


neither taking away with 


could be when he every flat has 


the kitehen boiler, gas-ranges are uselcs- 


I really believe the shock of finding hi 
self expected to 


provide a_ refris 
would kill the average English 
Picture-mouldings, too, the 
the landlord, with 1 
preferring to have 

with nails. I | 

flat-hous 


had a store-1 


land] 


for himself, 
English stupidity, 


) pay 
walls knocked about 
visited some seore of the best 
in London, and not one 


trunks and boy 
that 


one but 


reception ol 


not one had an elevator ran att 


midnight, and not was ab 
nably deficient in cupboards and e\ 


kind of storage facilities. 


I cannot resist quoting the opini 
of an American lady who has had a g 
deal of housekeeping experience both i 
London and New York. “ Wag ha s] 
writes, “are less in London, but 


by the domestie si 
as nothing compared with what 


America. A sort of it 


imount of work done 
vant is 


acco?! iplish d in 


choate trades-unionism penetrates evé 
New Yous into the kitchen. The list of things why 


Ordinarily no hous 


or 
tan 
l ana 
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ul 
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are not expect d ot the 
maid or the 


English hous | 
An English 


the 


parlor-maid is appalling. 


cook ecooks—if she does even that. 
Certainly she does nothing else ind 
would feel insulted if vou told her to 
and that is one of the reasons why house 
keeping is much easier in New York than 


in London.” 
To get hold of a retail dealer of what 


London butcher, baker, 


ever kind in 

grocer, or truiterer—who will not over 
charge you, who will not give you false 
weights, and who will not smuggle into 


his monthly accounts items never order- 


ed or delivered, is so nearly impos 
sible that Londoners are gravitating more 
and more towards the big-store system, 
where you are served by men who are 


the employees of other men, and there 
fore under less personal temptation to get 
the better of 
ordinary tradesman are regulated simply 
the 
likely to stand. 

It is a expensive luxury to be 
“a gentleman” in England. In London, 
especially, you pay for the title through 


you. The charges of the 


by his estimate of precise amount of 
extortion you are 


most 


a fixed tariff on the accessories that 
New York, with its big way of doing 


business, throws in gratis. You dine, let 
a restaurant. There is a charge 


to 6d. 


us say, at 
of from 2d. 
and 


for guarding vour hat 


coat in the cloak room, and, being 


“a gentleman,” a tip in addition is ex- 
pected. You want to wash your hands— 
another 2d. or another 6d., and, of course, 
You take up the menu, and, 
that a 
made 


This 


another tip. 
behold, 


charge of 3d. each person will be 


there is an intimation 


under the guise of “ table-money.” 


charge varies according to the nature of 


the place; 3d. is the lowest, 6d. perhaps 


the average, though at a good many res- 
and in at least two that 


is Is., 


taurants it 
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be named, Is. 6d The only dift- 


is that in the lower-priced res 


taurants it is called * table-money,” and 


in the higher-priced ones placed under 
the alluring head of couvert. An en 


trance fee frankly demanded at the door 
felt 
1 good deal of sympathy with the Ameri- 
running bill, and 
called for 
the privilege ot dining at the place at 
all, as 


as bread and butte Yr, called up the waite vs 


would be much less offensive, and I 


can who, on over his 


tinding himself upon to pay 


well for such obnoxious items 


as 
breathed one 
hundred and How 
much?” But this sort of thing is typical 
kind of 
which runs through London enterprise— 
6d. for theatre 
ls. 6d. to 
Londoners, how 
blissfully 
do not 


and said: Look he re 


nine tv-two times. 


of a paltry, underhand spirit 


the spirit that charges 
programmes, and adds 
hotel bill for * service.” 


your 


for the most 
New York 
object to 


ever, being part 


ignorant of methods, 
in the least 


They seem almost to relish them. 


exactions. 
There 


in London which charges 


these 
is a huge stor 
a sum of 5s. a year for permission to buy 
its goods, and on every package delivered 
a quarter of a mile 
And vet this 
concern turns over more than $15,000,000 
The spirit that ean tolerate such 
things is obviously something it takes a 


beyond a radius of 
makes a further levy of 2d. 


a vear. 


New-Yorker time to grow into. Yet in 
some things — clothing, for example 


they run to extremes in New York. 
The eonelusion of the 
to be that New York and 
meant to be complementary to each other, 
and that the ideal city is only to be eon- 
structed by mingling the best points of 
both. Whether this would not 
the preliminary banishment of 
London women and most New York men 


matter seems 


London were 


involve 
most 


is a point one might debate forever. 


Lor 
° 


BY 


FUSTUS 


HEY were sitting at one of the lit- 


tle iron tables on the terrace of 

the pavilion at Bellevue-Meudon. 
Rutherford looked out over the great 
gulf that stretched away from under 
their feet—out over the winding ribbon 
of the Seine to the trees of the Bois on 
the opposite bank, and the little island 


hy Bas- Me udon, 
And far to the 
Wax model village 


where they shoot pigeons. 
Paris, like a 
in a museum, red and 


right was 
white under the afternoon sun. 
‘It’s good to look at, Paris,” he 


re said. 
“And I’m jolly fond of it. I 


suppose 


every one is—but ”’—he leaned forward 
and looked into the girl’s facee—* I’ve no 
attention to waste on Paris; I’ve no eyes 
for anything beyond the terrace of Belle- 
Vue Pavilion.” 

The girl flushed to her hair. but made 
a weak pretence of looking about her. 
“Tt is pretty,” she admitted. 

“Pretty!” cried Rutherford, indig- 


“It’s beautiful!” 
“Tf vou are 
Miss Cartwright, 
kindly take 
ealled ‘it. 
beautiful. 


nantly. 
talking about me,” began 
with 
that I refuse 


I’m — I’m 


severity, 
to he 
not 


some 
notice 
Moreove 
Am I?” 

She glanced up at him with a depre- 
eating little smile. Her cheeks were stil! 
But at the look in his eves the 
smile died and the flush paled. 

“Don't!” said, quickly. “ Ah, 
don't! not! Let’s—let’s talk 
about something else. Tell me what you've 


erimson., 


she 
You must 


wherever 
in the South, killing people, and 
juggling little poeket-kingdoms, and talk- 
ing back to Russia, and all that. You're 
such a personage, vou know! You’ve no 
were all looking forward 

You see, a house party 
at Meudon, even with Lady Jim for a 
hostess, 
world. We had been pumping Sir Jim 
about you for days, and the things he 
said—well, there that 


been doing away down there 
it is 


idea of how we 
to your coming. 


isn’t the maddest gayety in the 


aren't men 


many 


Myosotis 
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such things could be said about. You've 
a right to be pretty proud. And then thi 
evening vou arrived, when you came int 
the hall Sir Jim, and |] 
tirst, | knew you were going to be just 
all that I—that we had hoped you would 
be. You look the part so! Publie idols 
aren't usually very presentable. Tell 
about vourself. Lady Jim says you ar 


with saw you 


ul prince down there.” 

“Oh, well.” admitted Rutherford, 
‘every one is a kind of prince. You see, 
the chap who held the title died, and it 
had to go to some one, I never use the 
west of Vienna. No could 
pronounce it. It’s all consonants.” 

He took the slim white hand that lay 
on the table in both his, and held it an 
instant to his cheek. 

The 
made his heart leap. 
hand quickly. “Oh, what am I 
thinking of ?” eried. “ Why, 
have known me hardly a week! Besides, 
there are other— Oh, it’s impossible!” 

“ A week!” said Rutherford. “ A week 7 
I’ve loved you for five years!” 


hame one 


him that 
Then she drew her 


girl turned a face to 
away 


she you 


The girl’s face went perfectly white, 
and she caught at the edge of the table. 
“What do you mean?” she said. “ Tell 


me!” 
* T—I didn’t mean to alarm you,” he 
said, looking out over the river. “] 


meant only that I—well, I faney I must 
always have loved you—always. You're 
everything a man sets up in his heart 
to worship. I won’t take your ‘impos- 
sible.” I'll make you love me yet. Do 
vou think I’m going to lose you now, 
after I'll make you love me yet!” 

There came a series of roars from the 
funiculaire station, with a feminine 
two. 

“Tt’s Sir Jim and Lulu de Vignot and 
Molly,” said the girl. “We must go.” 
She looked into Rutherford’s eyes as she 
“Give it up, my friend,” said she. 
“It’s really impossible.” 


scream or 


rose. 
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at u don | V me repl ed Ruthe r 
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It wa nree « s after, and the whole 
house party was picnicking in the wood 


ver toward Clamart. at the 


he Virgin The others 


were busy over 

Ihe hamipe rs, to the great rance and 

liscomtfort of tw sad footmen, but Miss 

( rtwright and Rutherford sat like the 

nsible lilies of the field upon a knoll 
ut of he ng 


loosened wave of vellow hair 


IreeZze and ble W across he r 


eyes. She threw up her head and sniffed 
contented 

what 


birche 


this reminds m« 


“Do vou know 
és little valley, and 


Ol. she said. 


those slim and lindens and wil 


lows with the sunlight tlickering through 4 
A place near good old New Haven, out 
Cheshire way, Mount Carmel. Per- 
laughed—* perhaps because it 
But | that little 
ago. I'd like to go there 


looked up at the man ques- 


past 
loved 
how, Shi 
“ There’s my wish,” she said. 
No, don’t 
would rather be 
We'll pretend we're both going.” 


tioningly. 
* Now 


polite 


you may have yours. 


and say vou 


hue re. 


Rutherford looked out to the green 
hills with half-shut eves and a curious 
little smile. “Ship me somewheres east 


Suez.” he 
* Not real 


east of all the 


said, just over his breath. 
Suez, you know, but 
Europe that the trippers 
ueand Sir Jim and 
Put me on a 
Vienna on the beautiful blue 
the 


Iniest, the 
Lacy im 
steamer at 
Danube— 

and ship me south. 


Europe 
know so well. 
beautiful yellow Danube 
Do you know what 


that means 4 Lobau, Presburg, Komorn, 
Pesth and Ofen, Belgrade; now we're 
getting near home Baziasch. You 


think you've seen rivers. 


Get on a boat 
with me at Baziaseh and tear down 
through the Carpathian cliffs past Orso- 
va and th Come to Bucha- 
rest and T’ll show you a little Paris there 
in the East. Ah, but the name 
sounds good!” He turned bright eves to 
the girl. “ Down there I amount to some- 
thing. I’m nothing but a loafer here, a 
bit of dead the social fabric. 
Down ther They know me and 


me. When I 


a thing should be done, it’s done. 


Iron Gates. 


very 


wood in 
is home. 
eure 


something about say 


And 
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when | scowl, the V run and hide. I’m 
sniffing battle again. And it) won't 
do. My work, /d-bas, is done, and T’d 
best kee p away. Besides ”"—he turned 
to the girl again with a great light in his 
evyes—* Pye something bigger ahead of 


I’ve got 
and I’m going t 
soul! all my 
world, my heaven and earth!” 

The girl laid a upon his arm. 
Something within him leaped and sang. 


me than Balkan squabblings. 


to make vou love ne, 


do it. ror, hy 


hand 


Then her eyes met his, and she shook he: 
head very gently. 
“Oh. 


ean’t discourage me,” he 
assured her, cheerfully. “1 simply won't 


you 
consider anything but victory. I daren’t, 


you know. If I came to thinking of the 


other thing, I'd well, we won't talk 
about that.” 
“Listen a bit,” said the girl. The 


“Tm not go- 
ing to dwell on the fact that we’ve known 
each other less than a fortnight, and that 


voice was almost a 


earess, 


you have no right to speak of anything 
like love to me. 
What I from 
doing something that I'm afraid you ar 
in a fair way to do, and to tell you why. 
I'm afraid you are going to—eare for me, 


That’s beside the ques 


tion. want is to stop you 


and I like you too well to let you do it. 
You must not be unhappy through me. 
You're too big and strong and important. 
Your life means too much to be wrecked, 
or even wounded, through fault of mine, 
Oh, can’t you see I’m only trying to save 
you pain because T like you?” 

“Will vou tell me why I shouldn't lov 
you?” he asked, quietly. “ Would it b 
so impossible for a woman to eare for 
me? or is—is there another man?” 

“Yes,” she said, and her voice trem 
bled a little, “there is another man. 
There is just one man in the world whom 
I think I could love with all there is in 
me till I die. Will you laugh when | 
tell you that I’ve seen him just twice in 
all my life? And each time he has saved 
my life. Surely, poor thing though it be. 
I owe him all that’s best of it when li 
comes.” 

There was a wavering little sob in her 
voice and she tried to laugh it away, but 
the laugh was a very poor laugh, more 
sad than the sob. 

Rutherford’s turned aside. 


face was 


He made no sound or movement. 


A litt 
stirred in the 
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“Shall I tell you about it?” said the 
virl, softly. “ You know, don’t you, that 
[ would tell no one, that I have told no 


one, but you’ The first time I saw him 


was in London nearly tive years ago. 
I was in ankle-length skirts and a 
There had been some Very 


pigtail. 
lig procession during the day, a lot of 


foreign royalties and the like, and the 


streets were jammed with people, of 
course. We watched it from a stand in 
Trafalgar Square, near the Victoria. 
Then in the evening my father and | 


and an uncle and aunt went out into the 
Of course | 
was separated from my father 
tearful 
it was in the Strand 


streets to see the people. 
the crowd 
and just then 

fight 
mounted po- 
should have 
been trampled on and killed in a moment 
if a man who was standing close to the 


was something 
there was a 
somewhere, and the police 
lice—charged the crowd. 1 


shop-fronts on a bit of staging, a big, 
tall, strong-looking man—as big as you 
are—hadn’t seen me, and plunged down 
into the crowd and put his arms around 
me and held me up safe. Well, we 
in that dreadful street for three-quarters 
of an hour, fighting for our lives every 
minute, before we could reach the Vic- 
toria. He left me in the lobby there. 
He said he wasn’t looking quite fit to 
be presented to my people. Of course he 
was dreadfully torn and bruised and cut. 
IIe left me without even 
nothing but a memory of strong 
shoulders that couldn’t be beaten down, 
arms that never let a blow reach me, the 
kindest, tenderest, cheerfulest voice in 
all the world, and a smile that I used to 
wake up in the night smiling an answer 
to. The other time was in Vienna. two 
years ago, an evening in the Volksgarten. 
I was there with a small party of Amer- 
icans and French from the Métropole. 
The orchestra was playing waltzes, when 
the people on the other side of the 
band - stand began to and up- 
set the tables, and rushed crazily about. 
Then all at once something came leap- 
into the 


were 


his name 


big 


serealm, 


ing 


out open gravelled space 
just in front of our tables, something 


huge and black and awful, screaming and 
chattering and tearing at everything it 
caught. It ape, mad, I 
think. The people I was with bolted in 
an instant—nice of the men, wasn’t it? 


Was an gone 
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I was absolutely paralyzed with terror. 
l couldn't move, Phi thing was se un 
thinkably horrible, like a hideous, gro 
tesque dream. Then there was an arm 
about me, and in an instant I was drawn, 
almost thrown, back into the shrubbery. 
It was h ‘Keep quiet, he whispered. 
‘Let it go away if it will. I have a 


pistol, but I won't risk failing till I have 


to. I was shockingly unnerved, you 
know, and I’m afraid | clung to him, 
and cried, and told him I knew he would 
eome to save me, and a great deal more 


of the sort. Then he bent his face down 


over mine. No, he didn’t kiss me, just 
held his cheek an instant close to mine. 
‘Come!’ he said— come! Td have come 
from the world’s end to save vou from 


anything! Why, I’ve loved you for three 
The beast 
they killed it soon 
found my party. 


vears ran away | believe 
and directly after we 
Then they 


all talking at once and trying to explain, 


while were 
he disappeared again simply vanished. 
That’s all. That’s my little love-story.” 

Rutherford turned his head. His face 
was a little pale, but it showed no emo- 
tion of any sort. If he had been suffering, 
trace of it. “Oh, the man 
might have had a thousand reasons,” he 


he bore no 
said, gravely. “ You see, matrimony and 
all that is such a ridiculously important 
thing to *Tisn’t like just telling 
a girl you’ve loved her for three years. 
P’r’aps he couldn't Maybe he 
had a wife or so already, or maybe the 


face. 
face it. 


poor chap simply wasn't in a position to 
demand a prosperous-looking young per- 
Very likely he 


Younger son probably, just loafing about 


son like you. was poor. 
the world, waiting for something to turn 
up. 


be caring 


Maybe being of service to you, may- 
about you, will spur him into 
amounting to vet. Still, 
you've awfully little to go by. Are 


going to throw me by 


something 
vou 
for a man you've 
twice? Are you going to spoil my 
for could make 
just to wait 


seen 
life—and maybe yours, 
you happy, dear! 
who will probably never turn up?” 


for a man 


The girl looked at him with troubled 
eyes. 

“When you've quite finished,” said a 
voice behind them, “telling each other 
how you never before met any one who 
really understood you, you might like 


to know that the rest of us—poor 


pro- 


| 
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had a paté de 
hand and a glass of 


never told me 
what your always-opportune friend looked 


a week later, and the two were 


Meudon to Bellevue. The dark was com- 


a sleepy chatter of 


road-side hedge. The cool of the coming 


spread up from the river valley, 
last evening boat, Paris-bound. 


Don’t grow vain 
I told you he had the kindest, 
tenderest, cheerfulest voice in the world. 
No, not a bit like vour voice. 


as big as vou. 


You've been bossing 
Not that it isn’t 
hastened to admit, ‘ 
and even tender, but bossing has certain- 


And he had eves like *- 


people SO long. vou See, 


ly affect d 


a black mustache that turn- 
ferociously, and a close-cut, 
pointed beard. F 


nice mouth and chin. He will have to 


“Tt will change * warned Ruther- 


own brother without his beard and mus- 


you ever stopped 


gravely, “how different he may be when 


vou have evolved out of your own inner 


consciousness, in the story-book hero 


if he should turn up something of a 
bounder, a regular bad sort? A bounder 
has his good moments, you know. He 
can save lives. He ean fight crowds, but 
he wouldn’t do to live with.” He struck 
his stick rather savagely on the white 
hard road. “ Aren’t you afraid,” he de- 
manded, “to throw away your life wait- 
ing for a man who may turn out to be 
a train-robber, or somebody’s valet off 
on a vacation ?” 

“Ah no, ah no!” eried the girl, sharp- 
ly. “ Don’t you suppose I ean tell a gen- 
tleman when I see him?” She set her 
back against the high white wall of a 
street-side garden. A branch of elimb- 
ing-rose far over her head nodded in the 
evening breeze and showered her hair 
with pink petals. “ Don’t make it any 
harder for me,” she begged. “It’s quite 
hard enough now. I want to do what 
you want me to. I know I ought to 
do it. Almost everything pulls me that 
way, and yet—somehow I ean’t. I ean’t 
put him out of my mind, his eyes, and 
his voice, and the big, cheerful bravery 
of him. Why, he’s given me my life 
twice over!” She put her hands up to 
his shoulders, and her face gleamed to 
him through the dark. “ Sometimes I’m 
certain that I love you,” she said, softly. 
ean—I ean stay awake nights think- 
ing of what a lifetime with you would 
be—but I don’t dare. What if he should 
come back afterward and I hadn’t wait- 
ed 

A big yellow moon pushed up over the 
gable of the little house opposite and 
flooded the girl’s face suddenly with 
light. 

“You have the prettiest mouth,” said 
Rutherford, somewhat irrelevantly, “ of 
any woman alive to-day. I don’t mind 
admitting that I have sat watching it 
for hours, and have cracked little jokes 
to make it smile. It’s at its best, I think, 
when it smiles. I don’t mind admitting, 
too, that I’ve had sometimes to hold fast 
to my chair to keep from springing up 
and kissing it.” 

The mouth quivered a little and final- 
ly smiled. The two small hands on 
Rutherford’s shoulders made tentative 
offers of retreat, but this he refused even 
to consider for an instant. 


= They they were growing tired,” com- 
plained the girl, faintly. 
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saic mortals—have eaten nearly all the 
lunch.” 
It was Sir Jim. 
Strasbourg one 
Riidesheimer in the other. He looked 
infinitely contented. 
“ By - the - wav.” observed Rutherford, 
like. 
twas 
taking an after-dinner stroll in the 
crooked narrow street that runs from 
ing fast. There wes 
birds from the lilaes. There was the 
smell of dust, of rank weeds from the 
nig 
and 
the 
he 
| 
she looked up into Rutherford’s face 
and laughed—‘“ like yours. least 
the \ were very nice eves dark ones. 
bea i i t iad 
sacri ( 
ford. no idea how it will 
change him. You'd hardly know your 
tache—granting he had them.” 
He lighted a fresh cigarette and 
threw away the burnt one. “ Tave 
think,” he asked, 
he Mal 
you have fancied? You’ve manufac- 
tured him out of all the ideals that 
a girl owns of men. You’ve made 
him rather impossible, vou know. What 
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KNEW YOU WOULD 
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“Poor things!” he grieved. “ They There was one great deep-voiced rear 
1 was lifted from her feet 


were merely lones me. | will hold the Ih. and the r 
half dazed as if by an angry 


And your eyes.” he continued. “ Have I and tossed 
ever told you what gorgeous—” surf. Then there were arms about her 
“You have,” said the girl, hastily. waist, arms that never let a blow reach 
“Tt was last Fridavy—no, Thursday night. her, big strong shoulders above that 
We must Lo home na she said presently. couldn't be beaten down, and a voice 


“Tt’s late.” his voice—steady and calm and cheerful 
Rutherford drew the two small hands as years before: 

together at his breast and bent his head * Easy, dear! Keep quiet r 

to look into the eves. It came to her with no shock, no sense 


“Ah, no, no,” eried the girl in a panie. of surprise. She had been waiting for it. 


* Not—not yet! 
The AY walked back the quarter-mile to fought about them. 


Ah, let me go, please !” The crowd surged and erushed and 


the house silently. “T knew you would come,” the girl 
“You may now,” she said, under the murmured. Ter face lay on his breast, 
5 syringas by the drive. homing there. She smiled with closed, 
happy eves. “Ah, I knew you’d come. 
It was the 14th of July, and of course You always came when IT needed you.” 


the whole party was going to the review The man bent his head over her. 
at Longehamps in the drag such “Come!” he said, as years before 
victorias, traps, and the like as the sta- “come! I'd come from the world’s end 


bles afforded. Rutherford had the joy to do you a service. Why, I’ve loved 
of driving Lady Jim in her phaeton be- you—didn’t you know ¢—for five years!” 
hind the new pony. Miss Cartwright But there was something in the voice, 
went on the eoach. a something new. Oh, it was his voice 

The review was exactly like every other bevond question, but still there was a 
14th of July review, and had its little something, a force, a decision, a ring, as 


train of accidents during the crush that of a voice used to command men. It was 


always follows the President’s departure. more like She swung about quickly 
Miss Cartwright and three or four in the cirele of his arms and looked up 
of the party who had gone over on the into Rutherford’s face. 


coach were on foot near the cascade. The crowd about them was melting 

The crowd was becoming more closely away. 

packed, made up mostly of rough men. “You!” cried the girl, “ You! You!” 
Then, with a liberal accompaniment of Rutherford contritely stroked an ima- 


screams and cries from the crowd, a pair ginary beard and mustache. “ Ive loved 
of big grays attached to a landau threw you,” said he, looking into the girl's 
their driver and footman from the box eves, “ for five vears—five long years.” 
and began to run Then all at onee she understood. 


My Task 
BY MAUDE LOUISE RAY 


© love some one more dearly ev'ry day, 

To help a wand’ring child to find his way, 
To ponder o’er a noble thought, and_ pray, 
And smile when evening falls. 


To follow truth as blind men long for light, 
To do my best from dawn of day till night, 
To keep my heart fit for His holy sight, 


And answer when He ealls. 


= 


What a School-Girl saw. of 
John Brown’s Raid 


BY JENNIE CHAMBERS 


WAS a mile on my way to the Young to speak, in our door-vard, “ mother, it’ 
Ladies’ Seminary in Harpers Ferry, the Abolitionists!’ Then she told me 
on a Monday morning that I shall that a rumor had come of trouble in 


never forget, when, coming in sight of town, and that father had gone down to 


town, my heart stopped beating and I the Ferry. Some dreadful thing was 
dropped my books. As I looked over the happening, but nobody knew what. A 


edge of the hill, I saw, riding up and team came rattling down the Charlestown 

down the streets, shouting and brandish- Pike, towards the Ferry. * They've got 

ing their guns, a crowd of men. It Colonel Washington and John Allstadt,” 

seemed to me they were all yelling; and the driver called out as he went by, “ and | 
some of them were firing in the air. they've got their niggers, and—" He was | 
There has never been for me a day like gone before we could hear the rest of it. 

that of October 17, 1859, when I saw Colonel Lewis Washington and Mr. 
what I afterwards knew was to go down Allstadt lived back of us up the Pike, 


in history as the John Brown Raid. four miles from the Ferry. Mother and | 
My home was a mile back through the felt that if Colonel Washington had been / 
woods, in Bolivar Heights, and my heart taken, nobody was sate. One of Mr. 


sank as I thought of the distance to <Allstadt’s folks happened along not long 
safety. I wanted to ery out, and, even after this and told us all their family 
at that distance, to warn those I loved had been waked up the night before by a 
of the horrible, strange peril in the air. noise on the big road. Mr. Allstadt went 
Others might have thought it war; I to the door. Who should he see ther 
had never seen a soldier. The last war but John EF. Cook and Charles Plummer 
I knew anything about was in 1812. Tidd, and other men that we knew, with 

Just then I thought of a schoolmate guns and torches. There was a wagon, 
who lived near by on the road-side, and and when Mr. Allstadt looked there wert 
that gave me courage. Colonel Washington and three of his 

“It’s the Abolitionists,” she said, run- slaves in it, and two men on the seat with 
ning out as I came up to her doorway; guns in their hands. They didn’t make 
“they're down there arresting all our any explanation to Mr. Allstadt, but they 
people.” I didn’t wait to hear more, but made him eall out his negroes, and he 
my strength had come back to me, and and two of the slaves were bundled into 
I ran along through the woods like a deer. the wagon, without time for a good-by 


] didn’t know what minute an Abolition- even, and driven away down the Pike. i 
ist might jump out at me from behind a All of them must have come right near 


tree—and eat me. They were cannibals, our house in Bolivar, but none of us heard 
for all I knew, from some far-otf country, any of it. “ Thank God, they didn’t get 
like the Hessians, of whom I had been vour father.” said my mother. 
reading in history. “Yes,” said I, “but he’s down there 
The oaks and the chestnuts and the with them, isn’t he?” and then I began 
maples arched overhead, in all October’s to ery. 
glory, but I thought of nothing as I ran, There was something in the air that 
except to warn my mother. There was a morning which nobody had ever known 
strange silence on the road; I met nobody. of before. Mrs. Sarah Kirby, whose hus 
“ke” said E when I got breath enough band worked in the Arsenal, lived at the 
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THE DUNKER CHURCH WHERE JOHN 


top of the hill, in sight of the Ferry. 
out 


She 
on her front porch early, and 
saw 


came 
she 
about the 


when men on horses galloping 


streets, shi called to a passer- 


Mrs. 


house and said to her 


by. Misunderstanding his answer, 
ran into the 
husband: 

“Oh, Mr. Kirby, 
come over the bridge 
all the 
guns.” 

Now we all 
liked him; we couldn’t think how he got 
this. The: Mr. 
with him, and all of us school-girls knew 
Mr. Stevens. 


as we 


Kirby 


a wild beast has just 
from Marvland, and 


men are out in the streets with 


knew Mr. Cook, and we 


into said Stevens was 


He often called out to us 
went by boarding-house in 


his landlady 


his 


Harpers Ferry, and when 


used to treat the girls to pickles, he would 
tell] he r not to do it. 
health. 


Byv-and-bv we 


as it was bad for our 


that Cook 
and Stevens and others of these men had 
been friends of Mr. John Smith, who had 
been out at the 
the Antietam road, in Mary 
Smith, as he called himself, lived 
in that lonely place with his two daugh 


re memibe re 


living Kennedy farm- 
house on 


land. 


who had 
and that 
Mr. Hoff 


ters, quiet, unpretentious peopl 
Little 


ly 
HIN 


to sav to their neighbors, 


for their good Wi 


W 


BROWN PRI 


ACHED ON THE SUNDAY NIGHT OF THE RAIL 


master, their next-door neighbor, and he 
used to say that Smith, no matter where 
he came trom, Was a good neighbor, and a 
Mr. Smith preached 
little ehureh by 


good preacher Too, 
in the the road-side. 
The sound of gun-shots came over the 
top ot the hill and echoed through the 
voods. Now and then we heard a stray 
word that there was a regular battle going 
the Ferry, and that Smith 
the head of it. 
Somebody on the way back up the Pike 
that Mr. Hoffmaster that he 
had been to hear Smith preach just last 
night. 
that 


on down at 
Was at 
said said 
And now everybody was saying 
instead of being John Smith, this 
preacher was no other than John Brown, 
the Abolitionist! 

It must have been nearly noon when 
a crowd of most of whom we 
knew, came up the Pike from the Ferry. 
\t first we 
ever. 


men, 


seared than 
When they got close by, I recog- 
nized father at the head of them. Then 
they all came into our vard, and the men 
called him “ Lieutenant Chambers.” 


were worse 


* We've organized a company of eighty, 
Harpers Ferry Guards,” said he to my 
mother, “and IT was made captain, but 
| gave favor of John Aris 
the War.” 


way in you 


know he Was in Mexican 


a 
“J x fal 
Lae 
‘ 
| 
4 
T 
| 


JOHN BROWN’S RAID. 


“What's it all about?” cried mother, 
smiling now through her tears. 

“Tt’s Brown, Brown of Ossawatomie, 
the Abolitionist ; he’s irving to get the 
Arsenal,” said my father; “and all these 
men he’s been gathering here, Cook and 
Stevens and Tidd, to help him mine 
copper in Solomon’s Gap, were nothing 
but Abolitionists disguise. The 
mining tools they used to get in boxes 
down at the railroad were muskets and 
pikes. 

‘But we couldn’t get any guns for 
ourselves until we found these muskets 
in one of the government’s sheds at the 
Arsenal. Brown’s got his men in there 
now: and we've got no ammunition. 

“We were going to get a butcher-knife 
apiece and go down at them and be cap- 
tured—and then cut them to pieces. But 
just then we found these muskets. Now 
all you women folks must come and help 
to mould bullets.” 

While the lead was melting, there was 
time for more. talk. John Hotfmaster, 
who had been living neighbor to Brown 
so long, out by Kennedy's farm, had told 
some of our men that Brown—or Smith, 
as he knew him—preached a fine sermon 
not an hour before the raid began. Hoff- 
master walked home from church with 
him, and he said that Brown seemed tired 
and quiet, like a man who was looking 
for nothing but bed. Instead of that, 
[loffmaster had been waked up an hour 
or two later by a noise in the big road. 
When he looked out of his bed-room win- 
dow there was a crowd with torehes and 
wagons, surrounded by mounted men. 
They had come down from the Kennedy 
farm, Brown in the lead. They had 
pikes, as they called them, in their hands, 
and the glitter of the torch-light on the 
steel pike-heads was a strange sight. 
The men passed on by Hoffmaster’s down 
the Antietam road towards the Ferry. 

“ The first thing the Raiders did,” said 
one of father’s men, “was to seize the 
railroad bridge.” All this time father 
and the others were putting bullets into 
their pockets, hot from the moulds. 
There were just four apiece. “ When 
they got down there they grabbed William 
Williams, the bridge watchman, and five 
minutes later Tleywood Shepherd, Mavor 
Fountain Becekham’s boy, ran out with a 
pistol in his hand from the railroad 


~ 


depot. Shepherd was as fine a slave as 
there was in this county, and they shot 
him down like a dog. He was the watch 
man at the Baltimore and Potomac depot, 
and when he waked up and ran out, he 
thought they wer robbers, Then they 
got Dan Whelan: and when Pat Higgins 
went to relieve Dan, about midnight, thi 
Raiders started for him. Pat knocked one 
of them down with his tists and started 
to run. A Raider ran down the railroad 
track after him, but caught his foot in 
the frog, and Pat got away. 

There’s been plenty of bloodshed al 
ready, and there’s likely to be more. But 
we're going to drive them out of the Ar 
senal, no matter what it eosts.” 

This was the way the Harpers Ferry 
company started off, as they said, “ to 
bring on the battle.” Just how big that 
battle would be and whether it would be 
fought by hundreds or thousands, nobody 
knew then. The Abolitionisis might be 
pouring down through Maryland! 

While we were waiting, we forgot about 
eating. Presently we heard that Colonel 
Robert E. Lee would bring Marines from 
Washington. A company of men were 
coming from Shepherdstown. And _ the 
Jefferson Guards from Charlestown wer 
on the way. Brown and his men had cut 
the telegraph wires. They had stopped 
the night train through from the West. 
when it got to the bridge, but Captain 
Jack Phelps, the conductor, told them he 
had mail-ears in his train, and so, after 
holding it back several hours, the Raid- 
ers let it go on through to Washington. 
That was the way the news reached Wash 
ington, and that was what started Colonel 
Lee. Governor Wise had ordered out the 
men from Shepherdstown and Charles 
town. 

A lady who was on the train—I think 
her name was Mrs. Bedford—said the 
passengers were seared half to death. <A 
man with a gun ran through the ears 
shouting, “ You're all my _ prisoners.” 
That was all he said; nobody knew who 
he was or what it meant. He told the 
conductor he could run his train over the 
bridge to the Ferry, but no farther. The 
women on the train were erying and 


screaming, and when they got to the 
bridge, the conductor called out to the 
bridge-tender and asked him what. it 
all was about. “ ITarpers Ferry is taken,” 


| 
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been in 
eld, Maussachuse tts, 


States was situated. 


armories, he had evi 


cit 
watch house 


Ferry shut up 


we 


“erry. 


did even ¢ 


on, the 


Marines were arriving 


Arsenal. The 


hi 


in the 


Mr. Allstadt, and 


ZOTIS who had 


Cl 


night were under guard in 
By 


thirty of the 


best 


there, 


what 


militia 
in from Shepherdstown and 


il the Raiders wer 
women 


hills were Wait 


Ss Tor news of the ir 


prisoners in the Arsenal, 


ive been fighting. 


the hh Were 


the 


first, 


that the Harpers Ferry Guards marched 
down the hill. Of course we didn’t « 
pect ever to see one ot them alive again 
What did women and children who had 
never seen a man in uniform, except the 
Arsenal guard, and had never heard 
gun fired, except a squirrel-rifle. think 
what could they think about all this 
The Harpers Ferry Guards divided 


al 


into four squads: one crossed the Poto 
mac and came down the Marvland sid 


l 


ands ized the bridge. That was wher 


the Abolitionists’ re-enforcements wer 
looked for. Another squad took posses 
sion of the She nandoah Rifle Works, and 
a third guarded the railroad bridge above 
the Musket Factory. Captain Aris, Lieu 
tenant Chambers, Richard Washineton 
(brother of Colonel Li wis, thi captive), 
William Copeland, John Stahl, Jr., Jacob 
Bajent, Creorge Coleman, Sr., eal. 
McCabe, Mr. Sweeny. Thomas Bird, Mr 
Watson, and four others we re in the 
squad, that headed straight for the Ar 
senal, There was a serimmage, and the 
Harpers Ferry boys ran the Raiders 
out, killing Clie ot them, Dange rticld 
Newby, and wounding another, Shields 
Green. This left Brown only twent: 
men all told, as it turned out. As we 
found afterward, his whole army eo) 


sisted of himself, Captain Oliver Brown, 


KENNEDY 


AR 


u-H 


WN IN HIS FA ITE SPOT IN THE 


ds the answer, and that was the only ex 
] | 
After Vils «Ve 
red that John Bre 
MUsiness Springt 
Where the only 
the 
tthe on 
eton, 
| 
ing in fear of their 
ones; the 
vho would oT 
vere helpless. Nine of [i'/'™ taken 
litt] 
| tie la eT n the day to the Engine 
Tous . that has eve rsince been known as 
John Brown's Fort.” It was ti force 
srvenal, which the Raiders seized 
=" 
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Captain Watson Brown (two of his sons), 


Lieutenant Owen Brown (another son), 
John E. Cook, John Henry Kagi, Wil- 
liam Thomson, Dauphin Thompson, Al- 
bert Hazzlet, William H. 
Charles Tidd, 
Anderson, Edwin Coppice, Aaron C. 
Stevens, Oliver Anderson, Dangertield 
Newby, Shields Green, John Copeland, 
Barclay 


Leman, 


Plummer Jeremiah 


Tavlor, Lewis 


Seven of these were 


Coppice, Stewart 
Geary. members of 
the Brown family. 

They had started out to the 
nation, with just sixteen white and six 
colored meh. 


upset 


Of these, eleven whites and 
SIX negroes met their death. 

Now to go back to our Harpers Ferry 
Guards. 

Nobody was hurt, apparently, in the re- 
treat from the Arsenal to the Engine 
House. Brown had his prisoners with 
him and prepared to fight it out. As it 
turned out, he had already released all 
but Colonel Washington and about eight 
others of the prominent 
These he took along as much for his 
own protection, it 


most citizens. 
seemed, as anything 
When they got inside, they took the 
fire-engine and braced the pole of it up 


else, 


door, and 
The 


Rowen 


Engine 


re ady for a si ve. 


against the 
hbesiegers now num 
and his Jetferson 
Charlestown, the Shep 


| ere d ( ‘aptain 
Guards from 
herdstown company, 


the 


our own Tlarpers 
Ferry Marines under Col 
onel Lee. 

Tn the Charlestown, on 


his trial. John Brown said that the lar 


hows, and 


eourt-room at 


pers Ferriers had whipped him before any 
help came “They had us 
all penned up in the Engine House,” 
he, “and it was impossibli 
out. If it hadn't for the citizens 
we he ld as prisoners, we would have had 


the building would 


from abroad. 
said 
for us to get 


been 


to surrender at once; 


have been riddled.” 


Up back of the hills, the women and 
children were all day in agony. The 
sharp erack of the rifles we could hear 


plainly. We did not know then that our 
Mavor and five of our eitizens had been 
killed, and ten wounded. 

The prisoners in the Engine House 
a loss as their families 
to know what was going on. 


The Marines 


seen approaching 


were as much at 


under Colonel Lee were 
the Engine Hous 
The prisoners were set to work to make 


7 
<7 
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rt-holes in the brick, so the Raiders 
ould tire their muskets through — the 
walls. Phil Luekum, one of Mr. All 
stadt’s slaves, stuttered badly. Mr. All- 
stadt told us afterward that Phil kept 
his head ducking all the time, and was 
great distress as he heard the bullets 
ttling on the roof and the walls of the 
House. Presently a shot popped 
ght through a port hole and flattened 
the wall close to Phil’s head. 
Bub-bub-boss.” said Phil, trembling 
| over, and turning to Captain Brown 
bhub-bub-bub-boss, it’s a-gittin’ tut-tut 
hot for Phil!” and he collapsed. 
When the eall came from the Marines 
o surrender, Brown cried out, “ No.” 


The men outside brought up a_ ladder 


d swung it, end on, as a battering-ram 


evainst the door. The door began to 
ike and to give wav: as they looked ith 
hey saw Brown, musket in hand, stand 
ng close to the door Coppie, near him, 
d out, surrender.” Brown said, 
That's one.” Thompson was killed 


Mr. Resin Cross, one of the prisoners, 
dous afterward that he saw Stevens 
ng on his back, and knelt by him and 
ked him if he was hurt. Stevens said, 

‘Yes: T have four buckshot in my breast.” 

Mr. Cross had asked Brown to send him 


out with one of the Raiders to explain 

the citizens. Brown let him go, on 
condition that he would return. It was 
then that Stevens was shot. Stevens was 
| up and ear ed nto one oft the 


houses, and in the intense excitement one 

the citizens pointed a gun at Stevens 
while he was Iving on a bed. Stevens 
gave him such a piercing look of con- 

mpt that the man seemed paralyzed, 
ind he dropped his gun to his side and 
went out of the room. Stevens asked 
some one to lift him to the floor, saying, 
“Don’t let them shoot me in bed.” Miss 
Christine Fouke threw herself between 
Stevens and the mob that was rushing 
n the room, and kept them from shooting 
him again. While Brown was on trial in 
Charl stown, le turned to M r. Cross, who 
was in court, and said, “* Mr. Cross, one 
word: If things had been different, would 
vou have returned to the Engine Hous 
me?” Mr. 
Cross answered, “ Yes, T would.” Brown 
said, “ L am satisfied.” 


Watson and Oliver Brown were shot 


according to your promise te 


n the Engine Ilouse betore the door 
battered down. Before death brought rx 
lief to them, John Brown seemed per 
fectly cool, and showed no great syn 
pathy. He charged them to die bravels 
without a murmur, for the noble caus 
in which they were tighting. Our « 
zens who were shut in there with 
Raiders were more moved by the sutfe: 
ings of the dving men, Mr. Allstadt told 
us, than any of the Raiders were. “ Di 
like a man,” was what Brown said. M1 
Cross had asked Brown to give him soni 
explanation of what he was trying to d 
But Brown bluntly refused. Mr. Cross 
said that he admired Stevens’s bearing 
all through the fight more than that « 
any of the other Raiders. * Stevens's 
eyes,” said he, “were very dark and 
bright, and when his gaze was tixed upor 
you, it was as fierce as a hyena’s.” Mr 
Cross tapped him on the arm playfully, 
and said, “I would like to fight you.” 
“Why?” said Stevens. “ Because,” said 
Cross, “ you are the finest built and best 
looking man I ever saw.”  THazzlet was 
standing hear, and raised his gun as 
to shoot Mr. Cross. 

All the prisoners agreed afterward that 
they could not help admiring Brown’s 
iron will and unparalleled bravery. At 
last Mr. Cross said to him, “ Are you not 
Ossawatomie Brown?” Then he an 
swered, “ Yes.” This was the first. th 
prisoners knew of it. 

Presently the ery “ Surrender!” rang 
out again, over the musket-shots and the 
shouts. Brown said nothing. The blows 
of the ladder had loosened the fastenings 
of the Engine House door to such an ex 
tent that the prisoners could see the uni 
forms of the Marines outside. Brown 
tried again to fasten the pole of the engine 
against the door. Then came a tremen 
dous crash and a loud shout. One of the 
men in uniform, Luke Quinn, sprang 
into the breach, and instantly was shot 
down. Ile was mortally hurt. Another 
Marine, Rupert, fell before this last vol 
ley of the Raiders. Then Lieutenant 
Green rushed in through the door, before 
the Raiders could fire a gun, and slashed 
at Brown with his sword. Others came 
after him, and Brown was twice wound 
ed. Then it was all over. Brown and 
the survivors were made prisoners. 


But two of Brown’s men had escaped 


JEFFERSON 


from the Arsenal and hid themselves in 
a cellar near by until night. One of them, 
Hazzlet, was arrested afterward at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. 
entirely. Leman 
island in the the 
bridge. He lving behind a_ rock, 
when a man by the name of Scheppert 
shot him. 


The other got away 
was killed on a 

Potomae just 
was 


small 
above 


Leman was unarmed, and it 
was not considered a brave thing. Mavyor 
Fountain had killed on 
the bridge by a shot fired through a port- 


Me- 


Beckham been 


hole of the Engine House. George 
Cabe, one of our. citizens, shot 
through the shoulder. Turner 
and Thomas Boerley, citizens, were killed 
in the street. Three of Brown’s men had 
killed at the Rifle Works, one of 
them being Kagi, who had been designa- 
ted by Brown, in his scheme of what he 


Was 
George 


been 


Court-HOust 


called a Provisional Government, as Sec- 
War. From Martinsburg, 
Messrs. Murphy, Richardson, Hammond, 
Dorsey, Hooper, and Wollett were shot. 
Turner, from near 
was Instantly killed. 
Daniel well-known citizen 
the Cumberland Valley, was the 
man who captured Captain John EK. Cook, 
and 
ward for it. 


retary of 


Georg: Martinsburg, 
Logan, a 
from 
received one thousand dollars re 
The next morning, which was Tuesday, 
Governor Henry A. Wise said to Brown, 
“Old man, vou had better prepare to meet 
your God; your thread of life is nearly 
spun.” Brown looked calmly up at him 
and said, 
“So had 
turned to 


Wise then 
Bayler, citizen 
from near Charlestown, and said, “ Now 


vou.” Governor 


Captain 


4} 
rrr 
— 
Le 
Half-tone plat graved by &. F. Smith 
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hye tim . i\ le r said, on hy horse and galloped into Sandy 
‘Strike what?” Wise said, “To break Hook, erying, The Abolitionists ar 
up the Union.” Bavyler said lam not coming down the Valley, killing all th 
n favor of that.’ citizens.” 
Some of the poor white men from While Governor Wise was talking to 
Loudoun ¢ unit stole the boots from the Brown, Colonel Robert EK. Lee stood 
feet of the dead Brown men. An old close by. Brown sat with his head 


w hotel proprietor, named Fouke, at the time. Ile answered all questions boldly, 
Ferry, was living with Mr. Everhart, a said just what he had meant to do, and 


lored man named Charles, a slave of buried in his hands a great part of th 


rmer who hired him. Charles was declared that this was the beginning of 
superstitious that he would not let the the end of slavery. 


te men who stole the boots leave them It certainly was true that a= great 


vustairs where he slept. change came over the slaves immediately 
Puesday night, after the prisoners were after the Raid. Their masters were un 
Kel to | harlestown jail, a false alarm easy, and the slaves were not as reliable 
' came from Sandy Hook, Maryland, that as before. Up to that time they had not 
thousands of Abolitionists were coming been allowed to hold meetings, but now 
down through Pleasant Valley, Washing- they would congregate without the know 


ton County, Maryland, killing all the citi- ledge of their owners. I remember well 
ti) ens. Our people gathered all their fam- hearing father come into our farm-house 


lies and put them in the cellars. The one night and say that he had seen quite 
chureh was full of them, mostly women a number of negroes on the turnpike 
and ehildren. All night long the men of above us. Father was himself opposed 


tha town waited in_ terrible Suspense, to slavery. Ile went up to them and ad 
the women and = children erving and vised them to go to their homes, as thes 
sereaming. Only those who passed would be surely discovered and arrested. 
through this night of terror could give The slaves were dealt with in a more 
correct account of it. It all came lenient manner than before the Raid. 
about in this way: My father, EF. HI. On the morning of December 2, 1859, 
: Chambers, had been sent out Tuesday John Brown was hanged at Charlestown. 
fternoon on a scouting party to search Stevens, Cook, Hazzlet, Coppic, Green, 
for hidden arms. Mr. Jesse Moore, a and Copeland were hanged with him. 
farmer living in the Valley, hearing our About twenty citizens and militia in the 


men coming through the mountains, got attack were killed and wounded. 


The Death of Love 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


© Love is dead, the Love we knew of old! 
And in the sorrow of our hearts’ hushed halls 
A iute lies broken and a flower falls; 
Love’s house is empty and his hearth is cold. 


Lone n dim place s, whe re sweet vows were told, 


In walks grown desolate, by ruined walls, 
Bezuty decays; and on their pedestals 
Dreams crumble, and th’ immortal gods are mould. 
Musie is slain or sleeps; one voice alone, 


One voice awakes, and like a wandering ghost 
Haunts all the echoing chambers of the Past-—— 
The voice of Memory, that stills to stone 
The soul that hears; the mind that, utterly lost, 
Before its hn autiful presence stands aghast. 


— 


The Music-Box 


BY 
OUNG Catherwood had for some 
time gone in rather heavily for 


slum life. His friends believed this 
to be certain proof of the transmuting 
powers of his imagination, and they re- 
garded his experiments with admiration 
and approval. They were not aware that 
the people of the East Side have their 
emotions all on top, unprotected by 
clothes, manners, and conventions, and 
that in observing and making puppets of 
them such a man as Catherwood had a 


rather unfair advantage. 


that he 
This title the young 
man acquired by abstaining from writ- 
ing verse, and by saying things and mak- 
things which 
themselves, could never have nor 
said. When the friends said “ poet,” they 
meant, of course, the right sort of poet 


Some went so far as to say 


was really a poet. 


ing people see they, by 


seen 


the sort who wears good clothes, and says 
about lamps 
and hansom-cabs than about sheep and 
daffodils. And Catherwood had 
the deftest knack of limelightine reali- 
ties, so that a squalid alleyway might 
become a sort of drop-curtain Vale of 
Aready, and the squealing of “IL” 
and the clang of cable-car gongs be made 
into roundelays and madrigals. This is 
a very pretty trick, and for those, for 
instance, who can’t get into the country, 
where pastorals really should grow, it 
may oftentimes be useful. One should 
not forget, however, that it is merely a 
trick, and to be used sparingly and for 
a_ specific like rouge or ab- 
sinthe. Catherwood did just the other 
thing. This what may happen 
when you do the other thing. 

Just when everybody was getting out 


rather nicer things street 


really 


brakes 


purpose- 


shows 


of town, the houses closing their shutter- 
eyelids for the summer’s sleep, the cabs 
ceasing to clatter up and down the 
Avenue o’ nights, and all Catherwood’s 
friends were wondering why he didn’t 


get his father’s yacht in commission and 
Vou. CIV 


No. 620.—36 


ARTHUR 


RUHL 


take them up into the Baltie, he put on 
a flannel shirt and some corduroys, load 
ed a push-cart with cherries, and started 
to tour the town. Hastings, on his way 
to the Exchange, ran into the cart. at 
Wall and William streets in the morn- 
ing; later somebody else saw Catherwood 
poking northward through Park Row, 
and by dinner-time most of Catherwood’s 
crowd had heard of this, of all the young 
the eX- 
Catherwood was, of course, 

He 
them 
they were 


man’s abnormal ventures most 
traordinary. 
as whimsically perverse as usual. 
that he didn’t 


for an instant to understand: 


said gayly expect 


always so deucedly concerned about 
clients and patients and schemes and 
things. 


“ But, confound it, I don’t see,” said 
he, with extreme earnestness, “ why push- 
carting doesn’t solve your eternal prob- 
lem of making a livelihood. You're free 
as a bird of air, and people come to you; 
so it has all the compensations of a pro- 
fession. That removes the taint of com- 
There’s more fun doing it 
for the sake of doing it than there is in 
the 
not a profession, but an 
you are; 
just as 


mercialism. 


money you make so—so it’s really 
art. And there 
you make your living, you get 
much and the out-of- 


doors as though you were a country gen- 


exercise 


tleman; you see what is going on all day 
in town and are in the thick of it: and 
positively — positively the most sordid 
thing you have to do is to bring a gloss 
to a yellow pear or brush the bloom from 
a peach.” 

Any thoughtless 
dilettante might have been as whimsieal. 


undergraduate or 


The dilettante would, however, have 
avoided actually pushing the cart. Here- 
in lay the trouble with Catherwood. He 


became too interested. 

Now there is a certain street running 
east and west the 
should be avoided by 
young the 


island which 


ACTOSS 
impressionable 


men in spring-time of the 
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vear. In the mornings, when the sun is 
just rising over the roof-line of the east- 
ern tenements to pour its light through 
the cross-streets to the westward, there 
troop through this street, out of the heart 
of the Ghetto, on their way to the lofts 
of the big buildings near that part of low- 
er Broadway, the girls who make pink 
roses and polipons and aigrettes and all 
sorts of wondrous feminine things. They 
have eyes—but this comes presently, 
and should only be told as Catherwood 
saw it. 

It was the second day of his adventure, 
and a May morning —that particular 
morning when the spring seems to come 
all at onee, and a strange new warmth 
everywhere breathes and palpitates, and 
no man is quite responsible for himself 
—that into this street young Catherwood 
came. The sun was just climbing above 
the forest of tenements that walled the 
eastern sky line, and the girls were troop- 
ing by. In that one morning all the dun 
dreariness of their winter raiment had 
been sloughed aside, as the husks slip off 
the crocuses, and, like crocuses, alive, 
radiant, tremulous, they bloomed along 
the sidewalks in their shirt-waists of pink 
and blue. They had eyes like fawns 
this is Catherwood now—like summer 
nights; eves and all the rest. And as 
they passed, talking the odd speech that 
came from deep in their *throats, and 
soft-moving with that exotie luxuriance 
which in their mothers so quickly and 
eruelly shrivels and fades, all of it, from 
their walk to the downward curve of the 
line of their waists, wove for Cather- 
wood a shimmering drop-curtain, veiling 
the commonplace street, from behind 
which he could very prettily hear the 
elink of bracelets and tinkle of lightly 
picked strings curiously mingling with 
his pavement pastoral the mystery and 
glow of the Orient. 

Thus softly playing with himself, 
Catherwood looked eastward over the 
rows of fruit-carts—each a great jewel- 
easket heaped with rubies—waiting for 
a Daphne to appear. Possibly it were 
better to call her a Zuleika, but the name 
is a detail. She eame presently—a child 
with the richness of the woman and the 
freshness of the girl—while the hurdy- 
gurdy round the corner trilled like a 
meadow-lark, and over from the Bowery 


came the trucks’ and trolley-cars’ madri- 
val. Quite as though this were indeed 
a sylvan grove, he the only satyr and she 
its only nymph, their eyes straightway 
met. She approached, laughing. Quick 
ly he said many pretty things, which then 
he was not at all concerned she should 
understand; and seooping up great 
bouquet of cherries, he pressed them into 
her hand. 

“You will come back?” he asked, anx- 
iously: and she just laughed and passed 
on. His eyes followed, catching details— 
the great coil of black hair done low on 
her neck, the curving waist, that soft 
and sinuous gait of hers. At the farther 
corner she paused, turning as though 
to hearken to the hurdy-gurdy that 
all the while had been clattering out 
upon the warm air its sweeping swing- 
ing tune. Then she turned farther to 
Catherwood, and laughing, shook her 
hand. 

Catherwood spent the day in phrasing 
a ballade, with the usual yester-year re- 
frain all left out of it. 

It was dusk when she returned, loiter- 
ing, smiling vaguely, lazy, as though she 
had but spent the day in wandering to 
the street’s end and back again. 

“You were long,” said Catherwood, 
and he started the cart along the gutter 
beside her. “I’m going home with you,” 
he said. 

Into the very heart of her country they 
went, side by side, until the alphabet 
had changed to zigzags, and the solemn 
bearded men at the jewel-shop windows, 
and the withered women, in their brown, 
deep-parted wigs, on the tenement 
steps, stared inscrutably at the tall and 
comely youth who had no business there. 
Down through Chrystie Street, and then 
through Orchard, then another turn, and 
they came to the gingerbread brownstone 
archway and the brass railing that mark- 
ed the entrance to the great barrack, 
somewhere toward the top of which the 
girl lived. 

The little enclosure bounded by the 
brass rails and the arched doorway was 
Yetta Blume’s reception-room, and there 
they stood, Catherwood and she, talking 
they knew and cared not what, until 
the dusk began to close in upon them. 


But all the while they were playing 
thus, a dark-skinned youth, with black, 


7 


SCOOPING UP A GREAT BOUQUET 


untamed eyes, passed along the sidewalk 
across the street; stopped, stared, walked 
on, and returned; and stared 
again. Just as Catherwood was about to 


stopped 


leave, the girl, turning, gave a quick lit- 
tle start and cringed backward. 

“Who is it?” 
lowing her eves. 

“The Guiney!” said the girl, and just 
touching his coat sleeve with her fin- 
gers, she threw one quick glance of feat 
behind her and disappeared into the dark 
hall. 

Catherwood got into white man’s clothes 
and his own life in time for a late dinner 
that night; and later, beside an open 


asked Catherwood, fol- 


OF CHERRIES, HE PRI 


SSED THEM INTO HER HAND 


window in his tenth-floor uptown apart- 
ment, with the lights out, the night wind 
stirring the curtains, and the patter of 
hoofs on the asphalt coming up faintly 
from the street, he proved to his friend 
Mills, theoretically and unspecifically, 
yet with the most contagious thrill and 
earnestness, that there was more romance 
in the town than in all the and 
mountains beneath the sun—or moon. 
The part of his speech which young Mills 
quoted next day, and 
made him question for a moment whether 
the really worth while, was 
made as Catherwood stood by the win- 
dow, holding the 


seas 


which, he said, 


law was 


curtain and_= staring 


a 
A 
a \ 
Zz 
te 
~ 
. 
} 
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far off to the southeastward, beyond the 
Garden tower, beyond the glare of Madi- 
son Square, to where the blazing cross 
of St. Augustine’s shone out high in the 
air above the dark forest of tenement 
roofs. 

Catherwood made only one speech of 
this sort. The next day he disappeared. 
When some one did run across him, in 
his room days afterward, he did not talk. 
Ile seemed to fear that he wouldn’t 
be appreciated. This meant merely 
though, of course, Catherwood didn’t see 
it at all—that he was losing his sense of 
perspective. Ile even felt more a_ poet 
than ever when, at the end of a fortnight, 
he stood on the roof of Yetta’s tene- 
ment with the girl at his side and the 
lights of the town twinkling beneath 
them. As they leaned on the parapet, 
speaking a word now and then, he re- 
ealled, with a vaguely impish delight, a 
night on deck at sea. The slat-cover- 
ed floor took the place of the holy- 
stoned deck, the white rail had_ be- 
come the parapet of a tenement roof, 
and the fetid air of the Ghetto took 
the place of the whiff from the open 
sea. 

The night was hot and breathless. The 
brick of the wall was still warm to their 
hands from the baking of a summer 
day thrust into spring. So still was the 
air, and heavy, that it seemed almost 
as though they could feel the flame of 
the push-eart torches which flared in yel- 
low stars down the length of the street. 
From below, indefinable, vet steadily au 
dible, eame the ceaseless and uneasy 
shuffle of many feet. 

A quiverful of strident chords sud- 
denly broke into this droning murmur, 
and somewhere beneath them a_ hurdy- 
gurdy rippled into a tune. At the first 
measure of it the girl’s hand, which had 
lain passively on the brick beside Cather- 
wood’s, clasped his and held it tight. 
He turned quickly toward her, but she 
made no answer, and stared straight into 
the night. 

you know the song?” he said. 
And she only pressed her lips and his 
hand the tighter. 

Now what the song was does not very 
much matter, for it would probably mean 
no more to you even if you heard its 
name. The tune was very silly and the 


words even more so, but the little girls 
in twos, or with their baby brothers on 
their shoulders, followed the organ to 
dance to it in the sunny mornings; and 
at night, when the heat breathed out 
from the baked walls and gave the lie 
to the cool-looking darkness, the young 
men and maidens, with their arms about 
one another’s waist, strolled through the 
fresh -air parks and round the recrea- 
tion piers, humming its. silly words. 
That was the sort of song it was, and 
Catherwood knew little what it 
meant. So he asked again, somewhat 
gently, 

“What is it?—the song?” 

For yet another while the girl gazed 
out into the night—out beyond the roofs 
to where the lighted ferry-boats were 
gliding across the river, and then she 
turned to him. “It’s his—it’s the Gui- 
ney’s song,” she said. And _ presently 
she began, as though forgetfully, to hum: 


* Heart of my hear-r-rt, T lo-o-ve you; 
What would life be witho-o-out you?” 


She looked full at Catherwood and 
laughed—a short, cold little laugh. 

“We danced to that,” she said. And 
then, sentence by sentence, between 
snatches of the song, she told him every- 
thing that, in vanity at his play with the 
make-believe, he had prettily said to him- 
self he didn’t wish to know. She told 
how the Guiney had met her at one of 
the balls the winter before, and had first 
danced with her to that tune; how he 
had sent her letters with the words of it 
—clipped from nickel song folios—pasted 
at the bottom of the sheets; how, in his 
wild-eyed way, he had followed her and 
pleaded with and threatened her until 
she was afraid. 

“Tle told me,” said the girl, still hold- 
ing Catherwood’s hand—“he told me 
that the night you—you first came, and 
he saw us there, that he did not once 
close his eyes. He said that he stayed 
on the roof—his roof—just as we are 
now, and looked as near as he ecould 
to where he thought my roof was all 
night, and—and jabbed holes in the 
brick with a knife.” 

Laughing again the same quick little 
laugh, she followed the tune: 


“7 will forget you ne-e-ever. 
Swear you'll be mine fore-e-ever. 


THE 


“And he showed 
the girl, stopping short. 

Catherwood had drawn away his hand. 
He felt that the detached mood should 
not be put to too great a strain. “ And 
you?” he said, more gently than he meant 


me the knife,” said 


to, “what did vou say ¢ 
“A Guiney!” eried the girl. 

Guiney!” But the laugh died 

“He told me that I 


him by inches, that his 


“A erazy 
with the 
words. was killing 
his love was eat- 
ing his heart out, and that—that I must 
marry him, and that if I didn’t he would 
follow me—follow me always, and wher- 
ever I was he The girl’s voice had 
grown fainter and fainter, and here she 
stopped, turning her face away, but reach- 
ing toward Catherwood’s hand. “ T was 

I was afraid,” she went on, almost in a 
whisper; “ and ’m—sometimes I’m afraid 
now when you—but after—after vou—” 
Swiftly she whirled to Catherwood. “I 
told him I didn’t eare!”’ she cried; and 
seizing his arm in both her hands, she 
pressed her cheek against it and broke 
into tears. 

Thus Catherwood’s Daphne vanished 
into the summer night, and he was stand- 
ing on a tenement roof with a real wo- 
man mauling his coat sleeve, while her 
hot tears dripped on his hand. But he 
said nothing foolish. Somehow he got 
away. 

Now the danger of playing with moon- 
shiny thrills and mixing them up with 
bread-and-butter lies in the fact 
that just about the time the lime-light is 


ones 


turned off, a healthy bread-end-butter 
hunger begins. Catherwood had _ not 


learned well enough how to juggle for 
juggling’s sake, and thus it was that, 
after about a week of a certain sort of 
pleasant remorse, he marched down into 
the East Side one night, not a Pipes o’ 
Pan push-eart peddler, but Catherwood 
as Catherwood, in his own raiment, with 
eyes to the front and no haze over 
them. 

The girl seemed to have expected him. 
She took possession of him with that un- 
questioning comprehension which, in cer- 
tain of the more elemental situations, is 
a woman’s birthright. On a Coney Isl- 
and steamboat, away from the brick and 
the panting town, they earried 
along with a cooing, spooning, shirt- 
waisted deck-load into the coolness of the 


were 
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bay. Speaking but little in their new- 
found nearness, they were content to 
bask in the beauty of the night, while 
the couples about them whisper «land 


tittered, from 


wheel 


the water splashed the 
and the liquid harp notes rang 


along the deck. 


The night was old when at last they 
left the boat and = started for Yetta’s 
home. The lights of the windows were 


on and 
en, deserted except for some lone patrol- 


out,and the sidewalks stretched 
out on the midnight tour. 
Splashes of white and bundles of black- 
the 
landings showed where the heat-torment- 
ed had their beds, and 
again, as they idled on, came down to 
them the sigh of some fretful sleeper or 
the whimper of a child. But for this the 
Only 
the heat still hung in the streets, breath- 
ing upon them like a live thing, and from 
overhead the rich full moon shone down. 
There was something of playfulness and 
yet protection in her face—the 
one who would weleome her own. 


Inan starting 


ness here and there on fire-escape 


made and now 


jarring things of day were gone. 


face of 


At last they approached her doorway, 
its tawdriness glorified in the moonlight 
to the white dignity of a temple portal. 
Murmuring and playfully, they 
paused, and presently passed within. As 
they turned at the first landing, the girl 
seized Catherwood’s arm. 

“What was that?” she whispered. 

He turned just in time to see 


low 


some- 
thing flit across the doorway’s white 
rectangle of light. We drew his arm 


through the girl’s, and laughingly urged 
her up the stairs. “ Nothing,” he said. 

Their footsteps echoed loud], in the 
stair-well as they mounted the 
stone steps, until finally they passed the 
door and tiptoed through the shuttered 
box which did for dining-room and 
kitchen, into the tiny parlor. 

A pateh of light like that reflected 
from the walls met both their eves, and 
there on the 
its lacquered face shining in the moon- 
light, was an ebony musie-box. As a 
breath of surprise escaped Catherwood, 
the girl stopped in front of him with a 
quick gesture of dissent. 

“But don’t,” laughed Catherwood. 
must see it. 


slowly 


table beside the window, 


Tt never was there before.” 


The girl barred the way, her back to 


Halt e pia gra 


PAWING THE DOOR WITH THE FLATS OF HIS HANDS” 
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THE 


box. “ Don’t 
don’t,” 
whispered. 
“Don't 


the 


look; she 


touch it. 


I'm afraid of it. 
It—it’s the Gui- 

She took the 
lapel of his coat, 
and then, in a 


strange dley of 


timorous laughter 


and mystery, she 
told him how the 
young Italian had 
come that after- 
noon - she had 
not seen him for 
many days had 
pushed past her 
old aunt, who 


held the door, and 
the black box 
on the table. 


set 


‘Il was there,” 
said the girl, 
pointing to the 


cubby - hole bed- 
which ad- 
joined the parlor. 


| Was 


room 
was dressing; 

getting 
for to- 
I heard somebody’s step when he 


ready 
night. 
was going out, and I opened the 
just this mueh. Then he sees me, 
stops short—like this. And then, 
onee, he comes running and falls 


door 

and he 
all at 
on his 
knees- —on his knees at the erack of the 
door. And I shut it tight. And then 

then he talks: 
che—ke—cha.’ know the Guiney 
talk. But that was at first. After a 
while he got better, and I could under- 
stand.” The laughed nervously. 
“ Tlis mouth, you see, to the key-hole, and 
the flats of his hands pawing the door. 
And then he said—said that I must hear 
him, and that it was all for me, and that 
he had sworn away his pay for a year 
to get it, and that it would talk for him, 
because I would not listen to his talk, 
and that when it did speak I would un- 
derstand. And then ”—the girl paused, 
looking back and forth from the door to 
the cold-gleaming box on the table—“ and 
then he wanted me to say that he could 


‘Comma hatta —watta— 


you 


girl 
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COULD GRASP THE PICTURE If WAS GONE 


come again—and that I would hear him 


—and—and all the while his hands were 
clawing, clawing the door. I was scared, 
and I thought I turned the knob and 

She led Catherwood to the door, and go- 
ing within the littl she thrust 
her arm out of thi 
cuff of 


elbow. 


room, 
crack of the door, the 
her shirt-waist pulled the 
‘Like that,” she said, I 
come farther; and he grabbed 
and kissed it, and I iT rked 
She 


above 


couldn't 
it and 
it away, and left him 


and 
jabbering.” 
just bent her face close to Cathe rwood’s, 
feeling in the half-darkness for his eyes. 
*I—I wanted him to go,” she said, softly. 
“Don’t vou see? T was afraid. I thought 
that—that it would make him go—” 
“Yes,” said Catherwood, “T see.” 
“Yes,” repeated the girl, in a whimper 
ing little sigh, and she sank into a chair 


beside the table. Cathe rwood drew his 
chair close, facing her, while his eves 
wandered from the dark shadow of her 


face to her hands, which lay still and 


3 2 4 


Pre sently he 
turned to the Guiney’s box, which lay 


white in the moonlight. 


beside them like a dead thing, and in 


some vague Way seemed to accuse them 
with the mute voice of the dead, and be- 
gan to pick and to fumble with its cogs 
and stops. 

‘You mustn't,” the girl cried once, 
lifting his hand away. 

He laughed—the laugh of the man 
triumphing, and bent the closer to it. 
A lever gave, there was a whir, and 
all at once the dead box eame to life, 
and into their sighing silence’ there 
tinkled forth that senseless song—their 
sone—the Guiney’s song—the song in 
which, in the instant’s intuitive flash, 
Catherwood could feel and all but hear 
the maudlin lover making his last appeal. 
Even as he listened a quick grating like 
that of a foot slipping on iron, from 
the fire-escape below the window-ledge, 
snapped his gaze from the box, and as it 
lifted it met, framed in the casement, 
with the moonlight turning it to bronze, 
a swarthy face, whose eves were staring 
at them there. Before his mind could 
grasp the picture it was gone. 

*°S-st!” he whispered. 

“Tt is nothing,” said the girl. “ They 
are sleeping out there.” 

As he started to rise she seized both 
his hands, looking fearfully toward the 
back room, where the old aunt was sleep- 
ing. 


“No,” she said, in a curious, clinging 


voice that made him feel like a_ fool. 
Holding her fingers, he leaned toward 
her until the loose roll of hair that 
hung over her forehead brushed his 
face. The girl made no sound—only bent 
her head the lower, while on and on 
tinkled that sickly, swooning tune: 


Heart of my hear-r-rt, I lo-o-ove you; 
What would life he witho-o-out you? 


A drowsy mutter and the rasp of a 
door-hinge brought him back to his sur- 
roundings. His voice sounded a hollow 
“ Good-night!” The girl spoke nothing, 
but as he turned on the stair he felt her 
hand, groping after him, brush across 
his ve. 

The night was dying as Catherwood 
stepped into the street alone. The tene- 
ments loomed vague and shadowy in 
the darkness, and the sleepers on the 
fire-eseapes had faded to ashen heaps 
of gray. Even the moon, the bold volup- 
tuous beauty of the night, lay back in 
the sky, sick and faint with the lassitude 
of dawn. Into the wan valley of the 
liteless streets he strode—solitary and 
giddily alive. As he repassed the way 
he had come that night, at his feet 
glimmered something white. He picked 
it up—a_ slimsy handkerchief — and 
eaught the faint scent of perfume. 
The girl’s very breath seemed to come 


with the smell and blow warm on his 
cheek, and he paused then, daft, press- 
ing the rag to his face, when out of the 


iy ‘ 
THERE LAY THE GIRL, STIL 
| 
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gray silence behind him came the quaver 
tT a seream. 
Catherwood 
into a run. 
ed him—shrill, incoherent, quavering— 
until, just as he the 
doorway, a sharp report overhead 
Through the walls the 


whirled about and broke 
At every stride the cry lash- 
reached arched 
from 
snapped it short. 


report Came again—blunt, deliberate 
again, and yet again, and following 
quick upon it was the sound of doors 


opening, of hurried noises and sputter- 
throaty and 
frowzy-headed women peered out as he 


ing eries. Blinking men 


leaped upward, and down through the 
well from the top story rang the terror- 
cry of— 


“Or, Or! Or, Or! 
It was the ery that met him at the top 


of the stair, and there in the kitchen, her 


Gewalt! Gewal 


hair flying, her night-gown falling from 
her shoulders, the old woman was seream- 
ing and beating her bare fists against the 
bolted parlor door. Putting 
Catherwood heaved his weight against it 


her aside, 
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until he sm: 
And when he looked within, he and 
who had up 
naked, dishevelled, jabbe ring 


ished the panels to the fl 


swarmed from below, hal 


when they 


dared look within—there lay the girl 
still; beside her, on his face, his hea 
covered by her fallen hair, lay the Gui 


the 
music-box was tittering the Guiney’s song. 


ney; and over them pinkpanking 


While Hastings was nibbling break 
fast that morning, Catherwood dropped 
in just long enough to say that he 
off for the was going to 
be a piping hot day; even at that hour 
the fluttered through the 
window-curtains off the Avenue weighted 


wa 
country. It 
breeze which 
the fragrance of iced cantaloupe most de 
pressingly with the smell of sprinkling- 
carts and softening asphalt. It was high 
time even for pavement poets to run to 
cover, but Catherwood, with typical in- 
souciance, merely remarked that he want 
out of town until the hurdy- 
gurdies got some new tunes. 


ed to get 


Experiments in Low |Temperature 


BY HENRY 
RACTICALLY all the scientific 
diseoveries of Thomas Young, 
Humphry Davy, Michael Faraday, 

and John Tyndall, not to mention liv- 

ing to be eredited to 

the Royal Institution, whose professorial 
chairs these great men have successively 


investigators, are 


occupied. 

These men 
in the study of those 
of moleeular activity 
following Young himself, term energy. 
Rumford, and Young al- 
most alone among the prominent scien- 
tists of the world at the beginning of the 
century in upholding the idea that heat 
is not a material substance—a chemical 
element—but merely a manifestation of 
the activities of particles of matter. 
Rumford’s papers on this thesis 
municated to the Royal Society were al- 
most the first widely heralded claims for 
this revolutionary idea. Some of Fara- 


great were all pioneers 
manifestations 
which we 


now, 


Davy, stood 


com- 
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day’s most important labors served to 
place on a firm footing the thesis for 
which Rumford battled; and Tyndall! 


was the first, in his “ beautiful book” 
ealled Heat, a Mode of Motion, to 
give wide popular announcement to the 
fact that the scientific world had finally 
accepted the proposition which Rumford 
had vainly demonstrated three-quarters of 
a century before. 

The most important which has 
been done at the Royal Institution in the 


wi rk 


present generation, and which is still 
being prosecuted there—the work, name- 
ly, of Professor James Dewar on the 
properties of matter at excessively low 
temperatures—is in the clearest sense a 


direct continuation of researches which 
Davy and Faraday inaugurated in 1823, 
and which 1844. 


In the former vear, Faraday, acting on 


Faraday continued in 


a suggestion of Davy’s, performed an ex- 
periment which resulted in the production 


i= 
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( as pres 
| ed uid chlorine Now 
ne, in pure e, had previously 
KI hn (except in a torgotten ex- 
en ( rt res i a £as 
I transmutation into liquid torm was 
erefore regarded a very startling 
enon But, the clew having been 
I \ re subjected 
1) and partie 


with the result that 
lud sulphurous, 


d hydrochloric acids, were 


hic, a 
quetied. The method employed, stated 
el was the application 

da of pressure 
A long list Lases, including the 


} 
amihar oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 


esisted all their efforts utterly — not- 

1 } 
withstanding the facility with which 
hydrogen and oxygen are liquefied when 


ombined in the form of water-vapor, and 
the relative ease with which nitrogen 
and hvdr rvren, ynbined to form ani- 


monia, could also be liquefied 


In 1844 Faraday, armed with new 
veapons in the way of better air-pumps 
nd colder freezin iixtures, which the 
inl f other worke1 chiefly Thilori 


i 
\Mlitehell, and Natterer, had made avail- 


! without the appl 


} ple other than the use of cold 
( pressure is betTore, succeeded in 
educing t the liquid form all the 
i ( the known, with the exception 
six, while a large number of these 
substances were still further reduced, 


by the application of the extreme degrees 
of cold now attained, to the condition of 
solids. The six gases which still proved 
intractable, and which hence came to be 
as permanent gases,” were 
nitrous oxide, marsh gas, carbonic oxide, 
trogen, and hydrogen. 

These six refractory gases now becani 
a target for the experiments of a host of 
workers in all parts of the world. Th 
resources of mechanical ingenuity of the 


time were exhausted in the effort to pro- 


{ 

duce low temperatures on the one hand, 

h pressures on the other. Thus 
\ndrews, in England, using the bath of 
solid earbonie acid and ether which Thi- 
lorier had diseovered, and which pro- 
Centi- 
grade, applied to a portion of gas a 


duces a degree of cold of —S0O 


Ain) atmosphe res, or nearly 


ILY MAGAZINE. 


four tons to the square inch, with 


produci 
increased this pressure to 2700 at 


any cnange of state. N; 


pheres, or twenty-one tons to the s 


inch, with the same negative resu 
The result of Andrews’s experiment 
particular, was the final proof of 
Cagniard de la Tour had early sus 
ed and Faraday had firmly believed, i 


1] 
regardiess of tem) 


pressure al me, 
is not sufficient to reduce a pg: 


liquid state. In other words, t! Tae 


a so-called “ critical temperature 


ing for different substances, above wl 


a given substance is always a gas, reg 


less of pressure, was definitively dis 
ed. It became clear, then, that befo1 

resistant gases would be liauetied mx 


of reaching extremely low tempera 
must be discovered. And for this 
was needed or so it seemed was not 
much new principles as elaborate 
costly machinery for the application 
principles long familiar. 

Ingenious 


mechanical improve 


were presently developed, independent! 
by Pictet in Geneva and Cailletet 
Paris, and a little later by the Cra 
professors Wroblewski and Olzewski, als 
Pictet, working 


on a commercial seale, employed a sel 


working independ lv 
orKking independently. 


of liquetied gases to gain lower and lower 
temperatures by successive stages. Su 
phurous acid, in evaporating, liqui 
carbonie acid, and this, evaporating 
turn, brought oxygen under pressure t 
near its liquefaction point; and, the pres 
sure being suddenly released (a metho 
employed since Faraday’s earliest experi 
ments), the rapid expansion of the con 
pressed oxygen liquefied a portion of its 
substance. This result was obtained in 
1877 by Pictet and Cailletet almost simu}- 
taneously. Cailletet had also liquefied 
the newly discovered acetylene gas. Fiv 
years later Wroblewski lique fied marsh 
gas, and the following year nitrogen; 
while carbonic oxide and nitrous oxide 
yielded to Olzewski in 1884. Thus forty 
vears of effort had been required to con 
quer tive of Faraday’s refractory gases, 
and the sixth, hydrogen, still remained 
resistant. 

More than another decade was required 
to make this final step in tl] 
of Faraday’s work. 
vet very 


ie completion 
And oddly enough, 
fittingly, it was reserved for 


i 
| 
‘ 
ulariy by Taraday, to 1 
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laraday’s successor in the chair at the 
Royal Institution to effect the culmina- 
Since 1884 Professor Dewar’s work 


tion. 
has made the Royal Institution again the 
entre of low-temperature r¢ search. By 
means of improved machinery involving 
de- 


genious 


: new principle, and of 


viees for shielding the substance oper- 
ited on from the ace ssion of heat, 
to which reference will be made more 


Dewar 
fluorine, 


1897. 


n detail presently, Protessor 


vas able to liquefy the 


isolated by 


Las 


Moussan, in 


recent ly 


In May, 1898, he was able to announce 
that hydrogen also had yielded, and 
for the first time in the history of 
cience that elusive substance, hitherto 


‘permanently ” gaseous, was held as a 
angible liquid in a ecuplike receptacle. 
In the same experiment the 
the last of 


ables, was also liquefied. 


newly dis- 


covered helium, the intract- 


It must be noted, however, that this 
final stage in the liquefaction struggle 


was not effected through the use of the 
principle of evaporating liquids which 
has just been referred to, but by the ap- 
plication of a quite different principle, 
and its elaboration into a pertectly novel 
This principle is the one estab- 
lished long ago by Joule and 
(Lord Kelvin), that 
when allowed to expand 
ered in temperature. In 


method. 
Thomson 
compressed gases 
freely are low- 
this well-known 
principle the means was at hand greatly 
to simplify and improve the 
liquefaction of only for a 


method of 
long 
Final- 


ly, however, the idea had occurred to two 


gases- 


time no one recognized the fact. 


men almost simultaneously and quite in- 
dependently. One of these was Professor 
the 
menter with refrigeration processes; t 
Dr. William Hampson, a 
English physician. Each of these 
conceived the idea—and ultimately elab- 
orated it 
the cooling effect of an expanding gas 


by allowing the expansion to take place 


Linde, well-known German 


other, young 
men 


in practice—of accumulating 


through a small orifice into a chamber in 
which the coil containing the compressed 
gas was held. In Dr. Hampson’s words: 
“ The method consists in directing all the 
vas immediately after its expansion over 
the coils which contain the compressed 
he 


gas that is on its way to t expansion- 


The cold developed 


expansion 


point. 
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in the first expanded gas is thus commu 


nicated to the on-coming compressed gas, 


which consequently expands from, and 


therefore to, a lower temperature thar 


the preceding portion. It communicates 
in the same way its own intensified cold 
to the succeeding portion of 
its 
both before and after expansion, than any 
that This 
tion of cooling goes on until the expan- 
sion-temperature is 


compressed 


gas, which, in turn, is made colder, 


had gone before. intensifica 


far lower than it was 


at starting; and if the apparatus be well 


arranged, the effect 


is so powerful that 
the smaller amount of cooling due 
to the 
a throttle-valve, 
Siemens and Coleman ineapable of being 
utilized, may be made to liquefy air with- 
out using other refrigerants.” 


even 


free expansion of through 


gas 


though pronounced by 


So well is this principle carried out in 
Dr. Hampson’s apparatus for liquefying 
air tnat compressed air passing into the 
coil at temperature, 
other refrigeration, 


ordinary without 


means of begins to 


liquefy in about six minutes—a result 


that seems almost miraculous when it is 
understood that the essential mechanism 
this 
tained ina eylinder only seventeen inches 


by which is brought about is con- 
long and eight inches in diameter. 

As has been said, it 
this principle of self-intensive refrigera- 
that Professor Dewar able to 
liquefy hydrogen. More the 
same result has been attaine d, through use 


was by adopting 
tion was 
rece ntly 


of the same principle, by Professor Ram- 
say and Dr. Travers at University Co} 
lege, London, who are to be eredited also 
with first publishing a detailed account 
of the various stages of the process. It 
that the the 
sification principle alone is not sufficient 


appears use of self-inten- 
with hydrogen, as it is with the less vola- 
le gases, for the 


tile 
that at all ordinary temperatures hydro 


including air, reason 
gen does not cool in expanding, but act 


ually becomes warmer. It is only after 


the compressed hydrogen has been cooled 
by immersion in refrigerating media of 
low this 
comes amenable to the law of cooling on 


used at 


very temperature that gas be 


expansion. In the apparatus 
University College the 
ed succes ively through 
and solid 
temperature of 


coil of compressed 


hydrogen is pa 
jar containing aleohol 


(1) a 


earbonic acid ata 
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chamber containing liquid air 
utmospheric ] sure; and (3) liquid 
ligy \ ul nging the 
mperature to perhaps 205° C. before 
gas ent he Hampson coil in which 
n and the self-intensive refriger- 
1O1 ead etu uefaction. With 
itt Dr. vers succeeded in 
in oa lant quantity of 
hydroget r use in the experi 
the new gases that were first 
ed 1 the same laboratory 

e experiments on liquid air 
| re seem 1 be an incessant bat- 
weelh he ftoree ¢ eonesion, which 
is to draw the molecules together, 
{ heat vibrations, which tend 
hre the molecules further asun- 
If eohesion prevaluls, the molecules 
| f the time into a relatively 


a vstem, which we term the solid 


State lf tt TW torees about balance 
anothe molecules move among 
elves more freely, but maintain an 

ve distance, and we term the eon- 

al n the liquid state. But if the heat 
pulse preponderates, the molecules 
unless restrained from without) fly 
further and further asunder, moving so 
tively that when they collide the recoil 
sft great to be check d by cohesion; and 
thi COT tion we term the FASeOUS state e 
I is clear that what the would - be 
uetier of gases seeks to accomplish is 

he isolation of the portion of matter 
vith which he works against the aecess 
of heat impulses from its environment. 


ar that were any texture known 


vhich would permit a heat impulse to 
pass through it in one direction only, 
12 more would be necessary than to 
plac portion of gas in a receptacle of 
substance, so faced as to permit 
egret but not entrance of the heat, and 


he gas thus enclosed, were it hydrogen 
tself, would very soon become liquid and 


lid, through spontaneous giving off of its 
manipulation what- 
the faces of the 


iron placed 


energy, without 


ever. OF 


any 


mtrariwise, 


were 
ntacle reversed, a piece of 


. in it would be made red-hot and 


elted, though the receptacle were kept 
d in salt and ice, and no heat ap- 
plied except such as came from this 
‘reezing mixture. In an oven of 


beef with 


rial one could roast 
fixe 


mate 


or 
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But, unfortunately, no such 
this nor, 
stance that will fully prevent 
of heat i 


as is Known; indeed, any s 


the pass 
dire 


mpuises In either 


Hence one of the greatest tasks of 
experimenters has been to find a r 
tacle that would isolate a cooled 
stance even partially from the ine 
bombardment ot heat im) ulses fr m 
out. It is obvious that unless such 


could bi 


‘sistant gas 


isolating 


ot 


oxygen, 


receptacle prov 


none the more ré 


could be 


such 


liquid, ¢ 


long kept 
] 
ri 


when once brought to that cond 
sinc an environment of requis 
frigidity could not practicably be 
vided. 

The most successful attack upon ti 


been made 
d a 


fases Wik 


has 
Hi 
holding liquefied 
the ideal 
referred to above, vet accomplishes a ve 
heat 
vessel 


important problem 


Professor Dewar. Inve 
tacle for 
while not 


econditior 


fulfilling 
remarkable degree of isolation 
ot a 
walls, the space betwee hich is rend 
a ’ pi een which is ren 
{1 a vacuum of the highest practic 


consists glass with dout 
er 
degree. This vacuum, containing pra 
tically no particles of matter, cannot, 

heat 


the receptacle by direct 


course, or tro} 
the in 
push with any degree of rapidity. Th 
of the 


transfer is 


mvey impulses to 


matter 


two possible means of heat 
shut off, 
is afforded the liquefied sul 
the other chann 
Even this m: 
large extent, however, | 
ot in th 
vacuum space, which will be deposited 


one 
and a certain measu 
of isolation 
But of course 
ether radiation, remains. 
be blocked to a 


leaving a 


stance. 


trace mereury vapor 


as a fine mirror on the inner surface o 
the ch: mber. This mirror serves as al 
admirable reflector of +) 
admirable reflector of the heat rays tha 
than 
So by the com 


traverse the vacuum, sending more 


half of them back again. 
vacuum and mirror thi 
that can penetrate to the 
reduced t 
would enter 


action of 
of heat 

the 
thirtieth of wha‘ 


bined 
amount 
interior of rec ptacle is 


about one 


an ordinary vessel. In other words, : 
quantity of liquefied gas which would 


evaporate in one minute from an 


ore 
nary vessel will last half an hour in on 
of Professor Dewar’s best vacuum vessels. 

If the vacuum 
liquefied gas be kept in a cold medium 
and particularly if two vacuum tubes ly 


vessel containing : 


— 
such 
eaKe f 
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placed together so that no exposed sur 
face remains, a portion of liquefied air, 


for example, may be kept almost indef- 
Thus it bee 
liquefied gas 


investigation of the 


initely. mes possible to 


utilize the for experimental 
prope rties of 


matter 


at low temperatures that otherwise would 
be quite impracticable. 

The questi ns investigated have to do 
with the physical properties, such as elec- 
light ab- 
sorption, cohesion, and che mical affinities 


low tel 


trical conductivity, magnetism, 


excessively 
that 


substances aré 


of matter at 
tures. It is found 
gards most 
modified when excessively 


ipera- 
in all these re- 
profoundly 
Thus 
if a piece of any pure metal be placed in 
and plunged 
iquid air, its resistance to the 


cooled. 


an electric circuit into 
passage 
ft the electricity steadily deereases as 
the metal cools, until, at the temperature 


f the liquid, it is very trifling indeed. 
Che conclusion seems to be justitied that 
f the metal could be still further cooled 
until it reached the theoretical “ absolute 
ero,” or absolutely heatless condition, 
would also be 


heat 


resistance 
that the 
molecules of a 


the electrical 
nil. So it vibra- 
tions of the pure metal 
nterfere with the electrical current. The 
thought suggests itself that this may be 
the ether up by the 


vibrating molecules conflict with the sup- 


appears 


because Waves set 
posed ether strain which is regarded as 
constituting 
But this simple explanation falters before 
further experiments, which show, para- 
doxically enough, that the 
sistance of carbon exactly reverses what 
has just be- 
earbon 


electrical current.” 


electi ical re- 


been said of pure metals, 
coming greater and greater as the 
is cooled. If a hypothesis were invented 
to cover this case, there would still re- 
main a puzzle in the fact that alloys of 
not act at all like the 
the electrical 


ance of such alloys being, for the most 


metals do pure 


metals thems« lve 8, resist- 


part, unaffected by changed temperature. 
On the whole, then, the facts of electrical 
conduction at low temperatures are quite 
beyond the reach of present explanation. 
They must await a fuller knowledge of 
molecular conditions in general than is 
at present available—a knowledge to 
vhich the low-temperature work itself 
seems one of the surest channels. 
Still further beyond the reach of 


pres- 
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nomena at low I 
to the facts themselves, different 
ditte re¢ 


1 somewhat: but thi 
conclusion of | 


menters have 
final 
that after a period of fluctuation th 


power of a magnet repeatedly 


to a liquid-air bath becomes permanent], 
Various substances not mar! 


iner ased. 


edly magnetic at ordinary temperatut 


Among 


as Professor Dewar discovered. is liquid 


become so when cooled. these 


oxygen itself. Thus, if a portion of liquid 
air be further cooled until it 


semi-solid condition, the 


assumes a 


oxygen may be 


diawn from the mass by a mag 


ing a pure nitrogen jel 


are curious enough, and full of 


sugges- 
tion; but, like all phenomena of magnet 
ism, they hold for the present generation 
the double fascination of 
very. 

When it comes to the 
light, we 


insoluble mys 
phenomena of 


can see our way a little more 
clearly. When we learn that many sub 
stances change their color utterly at low 

things becoming yel- 
low and yellow things white. 
d 


temperatures—red 
for exam 
can step easily an surely to at 


partial explanation. We 


ple we 


least a seeming 


know that the color of any object de 
pends simply upon the particular ether 
waves of the spectrum which that par- 
ticular substance absorbs; and it does 


not seem anomalous that molecules pack- 
ed close together at 180° of 
should treat the 


ently than when relatively wid 


tempera- 
ture ether waves differ- 
apart at 

And yet that 
the explanation 

the 
may have nothing to do with it. The real 
explanation may lie in the of the 
vibrating 


ether 


an ordinary 
not be the clew to 
] 


temperature. 


may 
at al The packing of molecules 


chang 
waves by the 
indeed, the fact that the wav 


of radiant heat and those of light d 


sent out 


molecule: 


only in amplitude lends color to this lat 


ter supposition. So the explanation of 


the changed color of the ee led substance 
is at best a dubious one. 
phenomenon 


Another interesting ligh* 
the observed fact that very 


is found in 
many substances become n 
low 


arkedly phos- 
Thus, 
according to Professor Dewar, “ gelatine, 

horn, and 
distinetly luminous, 


phorescent at temperatures, 


celluloid, paraffine, ivory, 


India rubber beeome 


ent explanation are the magnetic phi 
Even as 
le av 
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th a biuish or greenish phosphores- 
cence, after ¢ ng to 180° and being 
timulated by the electric light.” The 
me thing is true, in varying degrees, of 
coho!) acid, glyeerine, and of 
paper, leather, linen, tortoise shell, and 
pong Pure water is but slightly lu- 
nous, whereas impure water glows 
brightly On the ther hand, aleohol 
s¢ ts phosphorescence when a trace of 
dine is id led to it. In rere ral, colored 
i e but little phosphorescent. Thus 

th hite of egg is very brilliant, but the 
yolk much less so. Milk is much bright- 


er than water, and such objects as a 
white flower, a feather, and egg shell 
glow brilliantly. The most remarkable 
substances of all, savs Professor Dewar, 


whom I all along quote, are “the 
platino-cyanid 


pounds, 


among inorganic com- 


and the ketonie compounds 
platino- 
eyanide, cooled while stimulated by are- 
light, fully at 180 But 
warming, it g! like a Jamp.” 

clear,” Pr 
that the 


among organic. Ammonium 


glows on 
It 
adds, 


tempera- 


ows 


seems fessor Dewar 


substance at this low 
ture must have acquired increased power 
of absorption, and it may be that at the 
the fa 
tion or damping 


molecular fric- 
have diminished.” 
The cautious terms in which this partial 
explanation is couched 


same time ‘tor of 


may 


far 
we still are from a full understanding of 


how 


suggest 
the interesting phenomena of phosphor- 
That a moleeule should be able 


brate in such a way as to produce 


escence. 
to 
the short waves of light, dissevered from 
the usual linking with the vibrations 
i one 
And 


this capac- 


represented by high temperature, is 
of the | 


standing puzzles 


trated 


of physics. 
the demon increase of 
ity at very low temperature only adds to 
the 

There are at 
perature phenomena, however, 
little less puzzling 
and structure 
are inert ased when a substance is cooled, 
that 


mystery. 
of the low-tem- 
that 
the facts, 


rigidity of 


two 
seem 
namely, 


that ¢ 


activity is very 
abolished. Pro- 


found that the breaking 


chemical 
reatly reduced, almost 


fessor Dewar 


stress of an iron wire is more than 
doubled when the wire is cooled to 
the temperature of liquid air, and all 


strengthened, 
her to quite the same de- 


er metals are largely 


though none ot 
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gree. Ile f 
fusible metal, which at ordinary tempe1 
ature drawn out into 

straight wire by a weight of one oun 
would, when cooled to —182°, support 

weight of two pounds, and would vibra 
like a steel spring so long as it 
A bell of 


metallie 


sund that a spiral spring 


was quickly 


was CO 
metal 
this 
iron, 
all 
greatly increased. 
of the lead is 
would be at 


fusible has a distin 
low temperatur 
tin, lead, or 
and dropped 
have the rebound 
The flattened surfa 
only 


ring at 
balls of 
cooled to 


height, “ in 


and ivory, 
from 


cases 


one-third what i 
ordinary temperature.” 
“These conditions are due solely to th 
cooling, and persist only while the lo 
temperature lasts.” 


If this increased strength and hard 
ness of a contracted metal is what onc 
would expect on molecular principle 


the decreased chemical activity at lo 
temperatures is no less natural-seeming, 
when one reflects how generally chem 
ical phenomena are facilitated by the 
application of heat. In point of fact, it 
has been found that at the temperature 
of liquid hydrogen practically all chem 
ical activity is abolished, the unruly 
fluorine the matter of the photo- 
graphic film making the only exceptions. 
The explanation hinges on the fact that 


and 


every atom of any kind has power to 
unite with only a limited number of 
other atoms. When the “ affinities” of 


an atom are satisfied, no more atoms can 
enter into the union, unless some atoms 
already there be displaced. Such dis- 
placement takes place constantly under 
ordinary conditions of temperature, be- 
cause the vibrating atoms tend to throw 
themselves apart, and other atoms may 
spring in to take the places just vacated; 
such fact, 


interchange, in constituting 


the essence of chemical activity. But 
when the temperature is reduced, the 
heat vibration becomes insufficient to 


throw the atoms apart, hence any unions 
they chance to have made are permanent 
so long as the low temperature is main- 
tained. Thus it is that substances which 
attack one another eagerly at ordinary 
temperatures will lie side by side, utterly 
inert, at the temperature of liquid air. 
Under certain conditions, 
chemical 


however, 


most interesting experiments 


have been made in which the liquefied 


| | 


ed and thrust iz liquid oxygen 
urns as it would in gas OXY 

da red-l ron wir 

iquid burns and spreads sparks of iror 


But more novel still was Dewar’s exper 


ment oft Inserting a sma yet of ig ( 
arogen int the ve el ot liaqu ad 
xygen; for the jet nued to bu 
rming er, of course, which was car 
ied away as snovy The idea « i gas- 
et burning w 0 liquid, and having 


snow for smoke, is not the least an 
lous of the many strange conceptions 
ade familiar by the low-temperature 
rent irche 5. 

Che low-temperature field is still full of 
inviting possibiliti« The last known gas 
as indeed been liquefied, but that by no 
eans implies the last stage of diseovery. 
With the successive conquest of this gas 
nd of that, lower and lower levels of 
emperature have been reached 

1al goal still lies well beyond. This is 
he north pole—or should one say the 
south pole /—of the physicist’s world, the 
bsolute zero of temperature—the point 
which the heat vibrations of matter 
re supposed to be absolutely stilled. 


rheoretically this point lies 


below 
he Centigrade zero. Liquid hydr« gen, 
at atmospheric pressure, has a tempera- 
ture of —237 Solid hydrogen—which 
Professor Dewar produced in August, 
1899, by allowing liquid hydrogen to boil 
n a vacuum—is believed to reach a tem- 


erature of —258° C., or only 14° from 
he absolute zero. A gap of 14° C. sure 
does not seem so very great. But, lik 


the gap that separated Nansen from th 
geographical pole, it is a very hard road 


to travel. 

And when the goal is reached, what 
will be revealed? That is a question as 
full of fascination for the physicist as 
the north-pole mystery has ever been for 
the generality of mankind. In the one 


case as in the other, any attempt to an- 


swer it to-day must partake largely of 
the nature of a guess, yet certain fore- 
casts may be made with reasonable prob- 


ity Thus it seems likely 


ability. that at the 
absolute zero all matter will have the 
form which we term solid; and, moreover, 


a degree of solidity—of tenacity und com- 


pactness—greater than ever otherwise at- 
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4 

nd reta 
position unaltere 

na cases the t y e |} ( ~ 
substance s color eX 
perhaps its stalline texture—v 
iltered tl ng re 
by ordinary s lards, an ( 
one W nar r a 
snowlik stals as a 
It h nd 1, bee ore | 

absolut ‘ all 1 ‘ tal 
form of an palpal er, the 
of cohesion being dest1 ad wit the 
brations of heat. But experiment 
no warrant t this forecast, since 
sion seems to inerease exactly in 
portion to the decrease of the heat vil 
tions. Still less ar! t is there 
Visl hary forecast, at one time entertau 


ed, that 


ly disay 


Du 


Hd 


zero 1 


iV 


t] 


li 


pout zero mi 


if suggestion 


ike on pn 


quite unknown, and mak 


differ as 


solid as the 


The 


form of vibration 


itter will 


the phenomena of te mperaturse has, 


lv, a determi ¢ share n 
molecular rm ons W | 


to our senses as a condit 


ness, liquic 


be rasi 


lar relat 


when t] 


al evant 
activity 


In unw 


to pre 


t 


ions 


e he 


That certain other forn 


nted measure seems clearly 


may not be 


it vibration 


utter 


ion of gaseous 


hence it would 


] 


if inter-molecu 


is altogeth 


be able to assert themselves 


cast n the ] } | f 
ast in the phenomena o 


netism 


and 


of phosphorescence 

temperatures above outlined. 
still more novel phenomena may ] 
an appearance at the absolute z i 
so, What may be their natur r 
tions that must await the verdict « 
perit ent. But th poss ibilit that 
may occur, together with the utter 
elty of the entire sul gives thi 
temperature work precedence over almos 
every other subject now before thx 


for investi 
the 


bors « 


pra 


tion, excep 


acteriologist 


W 


} 
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Thus O] ski found that bit of wood 

- 
disappear. 

i one cannot answer with Sv much 
miatter at 
perties hithe rto 
it, perhaps, 
much trom thi conventional 

differs from the liquid, 
or this 1 the ras. 

which produce: 
ear 

records itself 
or solidity; 
ict just who 
become possible 
perhaps, the la- 
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lik. implications the falling leaf, 

at hn season we are writing, 
though out r ¢ shall not come 

to the 1 r’s eye till after the falling 
eaf | n hidde by the falling snow, 
are of a subtle multiplicity much thumb 
ed | poe and prophets in the effort 
ul ld then The chiefest is that 
mystery of change, which is outwardly 


so simple and inwardly so complex that 


nothing seems at once more natural and 


more preternatural. It is the very law, 
thie Imperative condition, ot being. but 


r the most part it effects itself so tacit 


ly alike in leaves and men that both men 
and leaves might well deny its operation. 
But sometimes it comes with a seismic 
he ck, a evelonice viol hee, which vall WS 


nd 


cities up, 


the ravaged with the 


Mingles 
skies 


he eighteenth 
the 


(as tempests used to do in t 
eentury), and then the falling leaf, 


falling man, the poor little individual 
life in either, realizes itself an integral 
part « f the ruin wrought by forees ordi- 
narily t silent for its recognition. 
In uch an event we imagine that the 
orees have been too long held in arrest; 


but we do not know the law of forces. 


We h ive Ci rcely as vet a speaking ac- 
juaintance with even the physical forces, 
the forees outside us; with the moral 

ces, the forces within us, we are still 
ii! st as absolute strangers as we were 


em, he began to 
vhether he ought to kill 


about 
doubt 
his fellow-man 


vr club his fellow an into 


r supp won 

We Suppose that the earth 
q! ke and the tornado re the violent 
nd rebellious exp! n of forees too long 
held in arrest, in that statie condition 


vhich our souls desire and then 


tbove all things: and we suppose this not 
because it is obviously so reasonable as 
because is so convenient. But they 


mav. in faet. be the orderly operation of 


cosmic agencies so vast in time and space 


that we have as yet no conception of th 
magnitude; and so far as we know 
thing of their ultimate origin, the m 
forces, which often seem as explosive 
violent, may really be as orderly. Th 
the 
in control of the endless eh: 


are forces which we imagine 


iin which 


know as history, but for that we « 


prove to the contrary, human events n 
the equ 


the physie 


precession of 
ssible that 


and the moral forces are convertible, ; 


follow fre the 


noxes. It is p 


in the last analvsis are identical. VW 
no longer say that the dog-star rag 
or that any of the heavenly bodies | 
nignly or malignly influence our su 


affairs, but the wiser knowled 


of the future may 


lunary 
scientifically ascerta 
a verity in the superstitions which we m 
Nothing 


ally than knowledge 


reject. changes more chasi 


itself; fashion do 


not vary more rapidly, or so radical! 
As for society, or civilization, the facto: 
group lik 


the plate of glass which 


constantly themselves 
the 


disp 


anew, 
atoms on 
again, at 


Ther 
the ir position 


, and tremble into shape 
musical 
but 


the variation of a 
the 


and relation are 


note, 


are atoms, 


same 
never the same, and tli 
cause of the irrevocable change in the 
slighter comparatively th: 
which effects the perpetual differences i 
the civie 


A few years ago we fought a small was 


is not 
status, 


a war so small in the waste of time and 
blood that 
a skirmish in the world-old tale of slaugh 
ter; but the 
which then penetr 


it shows searcely more thar 


cannonading and trumpetin: 
ated our politieal sul 
stance left its irticles as irrevocably 
they had lasted a generatio: 


ned the 


assoried 


incarnadi multitudinous seas 


We are all 


and 
which bathe our coasts. 
sible of this, not only in our collectivity, 
but We are 

aware that the Americans since that wa 
the befor 


it. We confront results and consequences 


in our severalty. mystical] 


are not “ans they were 


by no means mystieal, vet as inconeei\ 


able in the past as any unknown quan 
tity of the future. Still more impressiv: ’) 


us and about us which 


is the change in 


| 
1 
tv 
f 


— 


are aware of as the event of causes far 
more recondite and inscrutable than those 
of any war. Roughly said, they are the 
blind motions of disorder seeking ease 
in the destruction of order, of slavery 
groping for eséape through the ruin of 
liberty. Accurately, nothing can be said 
of them which shall not afterwards ap- 
pear to the sayer, if he is also a thinker, 
a vain and hardy eonjecture. The nation 
that looses the passions of its people in 
a foreign war must pay for the debauch; 
1 state which refuses to control the in- 
dustrial strifes within itself must suffer 
the effects of the hate left alike with the 
winning and the losing side. But this 
ilso is generalization, of rather a trite 
sort, and any inquiry into the nature 
of the moral forces is so disappointing 
that one is tempted to take refuge in the 
old notion and ascribe everything to the 
influence of the planets. 


I] 


What malevolent star ruled the desti- 
nies of our nation last September per- 
haps the astrologists might declare, but 
their silence has left us to the interpreta- 
tions of divines and journalists and poli- 
ticians, who are either unskilled in read- 
ing the heavens, or are of such varying 
minds concerning their tenor that their 
versions of it seareely satisfy. What 
does satisfy, and now and forever meet 
the demand of pity for the vietim of 
that time, is the meek grandeur with 
which he overcame his fate. <All other 
things may well remain obscure, but that 
is clear, a light and hope for the race, 
and most for his own nation, whose type 
and exemplar he was. What passed in 
his soul was of such consolation that it 
matters relatively little what went on in 
the mirky mind of the wretch who took 
his life, or from what monstrous infatua- 
tion or aberration he wrought his futile 
atrocity. We shall never know what 
really prompted him, if he ever really 
knew, for he was, and now eternally re- 
mains, the most inarticulate of mis- 
creants. Nothing is certain but that he 
assumed to pass upon the action of a 
vast people, to judge it ill done, and to 
undo it. Two pistol-shots rang out, and 
within fewer days than the fewest words 
that could tell the fact had elapsed, the 
atoms of our civie consciousness, in obe- 
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dience to that sound, had taken = forn 
eternally ditferent from that which they 


had ever worn before. 


But while this change swiftly aceo: 
plished itself, to be followed in due tim 
by infinite other changes, the human con 
sciousness which is above all humai 
civic consciousness kept itself unchanged 
in constaney to the unchangeable truth 
which dawned upon the world when men 
realized that good alone could overeom 
evil. After the crime it was for the 
law to deal with the criminal, and the dig 
nity of justice in the affair has been the 
theme of abundant praise. But perhaps 
because something of the inherent squalor 
of bloodshed is present in every process 
that involves the taking of human life. 
justice did not make the unmixed appeal! 
to our awe that merey did. In the words 
“Don’t let them hurt him,” with whieh 
the victim remembered his unimaginable 
murderer, merey had a majesty which 
justice somehow lacked. The words made 
up the account between those two,and seal- 
ed the quittance of the slayer from the 
slain. Thereafter the victim had done with 
the assassin, who concerned him least of all 
things in that world which from the first 
moment seemed to drift from him with 
its freight of so-called great affairs, and 
leave him in peace with the eares of his 
heart and soul. Something sublimely 
innocent, something of the supernal beau- 
ty belonging to the man who has become 
as a little child, attaches to the memory 
of those last days, and consecrates him 
to our love. He will have his place in 
history, as we say, where his falterings 
or his errings up to the fatal hour will 
be noted; but there were none in him 
afterwards, as those could feel best who 
had doubted his wisdom most. He was 
not merely a brave man; there was that 
in his perfect resignation which cheap- 
ened the notion of heroism, and put it 
from our thoughts as not level with the 
emotions of the solemn time; and there 
was an absolute simplicity in all his re- 
eorded words and acts which endeared 
him forever to the people from whose 
simple life he had come. We are still a 
very biblical people, a very believing 
people, and after all the dissents and 
assents of science, there is a heart of piety 
in the nation, of formal and old-fashion- 
ed piety, which throbbed in an ache of 


ender res] ‘ he faith and trust « 
his. Nothing more affecting to the men 
e mon lot, or more unaffected to 
ie sense of those who fancy themselves 
ibove it, is to be read in any chapter of 
the human st In the lowly humility 
Wi dignity, he was 
edient to the law by which 
scep and crown 
Must both lie down 
i! the dust be e« ual made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
ihe rearrangeme! of the subtl par- 
| thiel 
cle ot our eonse1ousness whien 
effected itself since is none the less a 


real ty because it has not been recognized. 


We have not vet openly owned it. but 
ve all know that the Americans of Jan- 
iry 1, 1902, are different from th 


1901, and that 
ge problems upon 
Nothing has 
ctually happened to testify to the change 


which we 


Americans of September 1, 


thev already tace stran 


inprecedented conditions. 


eonfess in our hearts, 
portend the events that the 


but we 


or to 
future holds, 
that they 
will not be the events which we should now 
be facing if the 

uld be 


are none the less aware 
deed of last September 
undone. History is to accomplish 
itself through diffe and to 
take the color of different minds, govern- 
ed by different impulses from those that 
shaping it. We cannot 


an epocl 


rent characters, 


were why 
came to an end with that deed, 


that it did, 


but we know and that unless 


personality, strongly marked and deeply 
for nothing in human events, 
wear 


a complexion as unlike 


ould have worn as the natures 
then and now guiding them and guided 

What the new epoch shall be 
others to pre that it 


man who repre- 


bv then 
we he ave nhesy. but 
largely what the 

sents and expresses tl 


new Americanism 


s, 1t does not a prophet or the son 


to foretell. 
} 

than a prophet can say what 

v be, for 


need 
ol Yet no one less 
it will whol- 
the man who more than any one 
helped to make the epoch, 
than any one else 


a } rophe t 


else, perhaps, 
made by 
t, and he cannot part himself from it if 
he would, or go back of it. 

In the 
mrest, of expectation reporting itself in 


nas been more 


arrest, which is also the keenest 


civic consciousness from the incident 


that now seems so long since closed, 
consolation of things immutable rema 
if we will look for it in the right pl 
But with the sound of the pistol-sh 


which changed the 
ical and 


ampled relations, 


position of our p 
shook them into un 


the single life that 


atoms, 


ended assumed a historic significane 


signal interest. With that life end 


fortuitously or providentially, an « 
of things which has prevailed wit] 
or more than half a century. It en 
n a return to an older order whic! 
superseded, and which has now beeco 


Down to a certain 7 
national life, the ideal of 
ruled with us, 


the newer order. 


riod of the 
gentle and then 1 
ideal of the common man began to } 
The later ideal out of 
earlier, then, as now it has passed into 
We date its growth from the inaugur 
tion of Jackson, but it really began wit 
the inauguration of Jefferson, and it h 
rounded to its close ti 


man 


Sway. grew 


cle of tin 


with the 
which has just elapsed. Jefferson was 
the order of the gentle man, and he be 
longed to it spite of his theoretical and 
practical denials of it. 
held 
and then the order of the common mar 
established itself in the eontrol of the 
republic with a grasp of such firmness 
that it has hardly since been shaken. 

If we reeall the names of the Presi 
dents followed Jefferson, we shal 
realize fully they illustrated th 
ideal of the common man, with now and 


His immediate 
or it 


successors closely laxly to 


who 
how 


then an instance in which they exalted 
it far above the ideal of any gentle man, 
except Washington. They 
men, men of potent will, and whatever 
their errors, men of as high 


were strong 
purpose ¢ 
any of the men of gentler tradition who 
went before them. If we think of Jack- 
son, of Grant, of 
of McKinley, whose beginnings were al] 


Lincoln, of Garfield, 


as common as those of the average Amer 
ican now earning his living by the labor 
of his hands, we must own that they were, 
in statesmanship at least, the equals of 
those Presidents, Pierce, and Buchanan, 
and Haves, and the two Harrisons, and 
Taylor, and Polk, whose beginnings wer« 
humble: and it would not be too 
hardy to say that they were the equals 


less 


of those earlier Presidents, Monroe, and 


Adams, 


Madison, and the second who 
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intedated Jackson, and were of the older 
tradition of the gentle man, by origin, 
by education, and by social position. If 
the claim of the common man to be as 
sovereign in the republic as the gentle 


man needed vindication, the chief magis- 


trates who were most distinctly of his 
order most triumphantly vindicated it. 
They stamped Americanism with his 


mage and superscription, whether inef- 
faceably or not we may not know in cen- 
turies; but their great lives hallowed the 
notion of humility of origin and condi- 
tion in the hearts of most Americans as 
something humanly dear and sweet. as 
something almost divinely sacred. 

If their succession has now been inter- 
rupted, at last, their ideal is rife in the 
hearts that accepted it and that will cher- 
sh it perhaps forever. The common men, 
who enormously outnumber the 
with us, and who, in the peculiar favor 
of their Maker, seem destined always to 


others 


outnumber them, will stand by and look 
on with something of aerid jealousy, but 
more of ironical curiosity, to see what 
the order of the gentle man will do in its 
restoration to power. In claim to 
superior fitness, the burden of proof rests 
with that Klsewhere in history 


it has misgoverned the world worse than 


any 
order. 


the order of the common man; with us 
alone has it shown the instinct of fellow- 
citizenship. With us it has been so faith- 
ful to the ideal of humanity that the 
observer who puts himself in the position 
of a dispassionate spectator can hardly 
deny himself the pleasure of a certain 
lively hope. He will rather 
than jealous of it, and curious without 


be critical 


irony, and while awaiting the process of 
events he will edification he 
can in forecasting the history of a man 
of that order who, so far, has shown him- 
self a democrat de facto, though he is 
inalienably an aristocrat de jure. 


seek what 


Con- 
sciously this new man of that old order 
will, unless his whole public life hitherto 
has been a comic masque, strive to declass 
himself and be the man of the whole peo- 
ple; but unconsciously will not he still be 
of his own class? In those subliminal 
depths where we really live the most, 
will not he be what he was born and bred 
rather than what he has willed? Will 
not his sympathies be with his order, 
which though 


unmistakably, 


exists as 


EASY 


CHAIR. 
tacitly, in our civility as in any other 
that ever was¢ The common man’s sym 
pathies were with the common in 1: 


shall not the gentle man’s sympathies be 
with the His actions we 
cannot doubt; he will be according to his 
lights upright, just, 


men ¢ 


gentle 
generous; but the 
springs of his actions, those sources that 
lurk far below volition, are not they to 
be suspected in the interest of what has 
been so long dear and sweet to the Amer 
ican imagination / 

The dispassionate spectator does not 
feel called 


stinct is 


upon Class in- 


very 


to despair. 
strong, but human nature 
is stronger yet, and the man in whom we 
are witnessing this interesting reversion 
to the earlier order of things is of the 
and is perhaps more 
conspicuously human than any other man 
who has filled his place. 


very newest type, 


The fact makes 


for fear of his weakness, but it also 
makes for trust in his strength: it makes 
for the danger with him, but it also 
makes for the safety. It is not alto- 
gether consoling to realize that though 


he may do a rash thing, he will not do 
a wrong thing if he knows it. 
that the most 
dread most from him is the rash thing: 
but this is largely from their sense of his 


The thing 


those who dread future 


youth; they never have feared anything 
wry or false in him; and youth is not al- 
bad thing. At the 
and at the best it is the eondi- 
tion of those who are most interested in 
the affairs of the world. What is 
to the old, is to the young right; and per 


together a worst it 


passes ; 
wrong 


haps it is really not so wrong as it looks 
the top of the hill to those 


down the farther slope. 


over 


froing 


we are fronting new con- 


We have ceased to be 


At any rat 
ditions. 


! 
What 


call a hermit nation, and have become 
what they call a world power; we are 


somewhat in the circumstances of Japan, 
and China will soon be in the same eir 
her their 
We may yet form with these pow- 
the 
time we stand beside the European pow- 


cumstances if enemies have 
way. 
ers a triple alliance, but in mean 
ers which never credited the maxims and 
principles of national conduct which we 
We are con 
have an im 
that 
1at empire, but leaves out 


penly disearded. 
like the 
perial empire, with a 


does not cover ti 


have now 
querors rest: we 
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the cola a great Many 
ar trvil \ 
Lhe piace Vii KIT 
oul lt i! tate ott 
nue ts kes ais] 
I i t may as well 
S¢ vho have | 
obviously those who d 
it have loath interes 


ll only to end it. But 


t 


d not bring it 


be ended, and the wisdom of the 


( ( 1t8 Vast necessi- 

ties it could only hearken to the cal 

u 1 vas in those who conceived 

of men as best left to work out their 

\W ae es, while the new conception 

duty is that other men ean better 
work ut their destinies for them. 

This new conception of duty is not 


the most modern ideal, though it is the 
atest. It relates itself to the eldest ide al, 


as the rder which has latest come into 
thority is not the most modern, but 
as from the beginning. Remotely it is 
‘kin to the conception of sovereignty 


though it was apparently 


something that could do no wr 


never able to 


right. What forms the lively hope ot 


the dispassionate spectator concerning it 


is something that such a spectator 


would seareely venture to confide to any 


circle of readers less intimate than those 
the Easy Chair. The profane out- 
er might regard it as the least hopeful 
ispect of the fact, but here it may be 


uggested that it is in a literary quality 


f the representative of “that new world 


vhich is the old,” that the now outdated 
\mericanism has reason to trust. 

ve not, ve heavenly powers, 
} ’ ever known the fear of want, 
r felt the good of necessitv: and the 


{ the reasons that animate 


lif 


conduct lie outside of logic, 


as never experienced the 


est acquaint one with the 


ogie is that the wider sympathies of the 
ommor man wW uld he wanting To the 
nexperience of such a man But many 


e and shape 
and one who 
things that 
gods may, il 
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he have something of the poet 


in |} 
sufliciently imagine them. It was bs 
cause Lincoln was so much a poet, a1 
possibly because he was for so many ys 
even a sentimentalist, that he remember 
the experience which the common n 


himself forgets so often that he 


i i 
better than the gentle man. This is t 


reflection which leaves the dispassiona 
spectator not only psychologically att 
tive but cheerfully expectant. As 

those common men whom it does not 

peal to, the y seem not to be in the ec 
to help themselves otherwise, but son 
thing occurs to us at the last momer 
which we venture to suggest as of it 
terest if not comfort to them. They m 

not believe in the new-old order whi 
has come into authority for the time, but 
nothing apparently is more certain tl 

that its representative believes in then 
He may see them a little too dramatica 
ly, a little too heroically, in that p 

spective which nothing but experience ot 
their lot could make pe rfectly correct 
but that he does imagine them get 
erously and confide in them entirely, n 
just witness of his career can deny. Hi 
error may be that he will idealize them 
as Lincoln could not, for example; but 
that he will not feel all that is good in 
them, and most of what is fine, there i 
little fear. This fact constitutes their 
opportunity while it enhances their r 
sponsibility. Let the American people i 
their vast commonness be worthy of the 
faith which such a man puts in them, 
and there can be nothing to make them 
uneasy. They are always their own mas 
ters, when they will, and they are his. 
He is their servant, not their ruler: 
though from some pulpits and some press 
es that hateful word has lately been bray- 
ed as having validity in our state. He 
is capable, unless his actions and utter- 
ances belie him, of imagining the sing| 
ambition of being the best servant this 
people has ever had, and it is for this 
people to remember that the endeavor to 
such an end does rest wholly with him. 


Americans, 
‘m then ves 
it hot for us 
ngs is to con- 
sionat¢ spec- 
e in the keep- 
t in it, and the 
perhaps it can- 


Editor's Study. 


LITTLE journey is a 
At least the 

found it 
ast communication with the 


great plea- 
has 
his 
readers of 
the 
windows 


sure. editor 


such, having, Since 
something of 


through the 


this Magazine, 
world 
ot his sanctum. 


Since 


seen 
not visible 
illustrated 
not 
nly in his general reading, but in articles 


the editor of an 
magazine travels so much by proxy, 
of travel submitted for his consideration, 
he sees in journeyings on his own 
is likely to have a 


vhat 


ceount more or less 


amiliar aspect, as if he had seen it be- 
ore. Often the impression of actual 
sion is more vivid, as when Niagara 
surprises one with effects that no writer or 
ainter could depict. But Quebec, pictu- 
full 
background in the 
ten ehronicle, the reeord of th 
past. 

Thus our reading and our travelling 
go hand in hand, the 
worth and entertainment of the other. 


lravellers are few as compared with the 


esque as it is, must, for its mean- 


ng, have its writ- 


human 


each enhancing 


vast number of readers whose knowledge 
of the world must be 
books. The reader’s 


much the greater that, had we to choose, 


gained from 


advantage is so 


for our knowledge of the world, be- 
tween books and travel, we should un- 
hesitatingly select the former; and the 
hooks containing this knowledge have 


increased in value as well as in number 


more rapidly than have the facilities of 
travel. 
Many of these books are directly the 


result of travel and exploration, and have 
been the source of the greatest intellect- 
ual entertainment, 
Herodotus and the elaborate descriptions 
of Pausanias to the wonderful 
narratives of Sven Hedin, and the even 
more wonderful 


Petrie. 


from the gossip of 


recent 


disclosures of Flinders 
Such writings have in all times 
ministered to the love of the novel and 
marvellous—a kind of curiosity which is 
still universal, and seems in our day less 
keen only because the world has 
the 
alone has 


grown 
more familiar, has 
abated. Africa remained a 
dark enough continent to furnish mate- 


wonde r 


rial for the oldest fashion of travellers’ 
tales. Books of travel to-day are for the 
most part incidental to the exploitation 
oi new fields for ecommerce and coloni- 


books of 
physiography and archeology. 


zation, as exploration are t 


It is interesting to follow the varvine 
fortunes of the traveller’s tale, and es- 
pecially to consider the conditions of thi 
human mind that in early Greece and 


in medieval times determined its pros- 
perity. 
When human races upon the earth 


knew least of each other and of the world, 


and had gone but a little wav toward 
the conquest of physical forces, then it 
was that their faith found ready lodg- 
ment in nature, never, even in. their 


imagination of heaven or hell, transeend- 
ing the confines of that earth wherewith 
their psychical intimacy was in inverse 
ratio to their actual 
the beginnings of their philosophy they 


knowledge. In 


sought the basis of all physical operation 


in one of the four elements—earth, air, 


water, and fire. The development of their 
art was through the immediate projection 
ot the 


as in architecture and sculpture. Though 


ideal into outward embodiments. 


the subjective motive was wholly an im- 
plication and the expression entirely ob- 
jective, the tension of interest was greater 
than in our modern world, and the or- 
ganization of life vitally stronger, 
following the rather than, 
as in later fabrics, being based on rea- 


was 
reason in it 
sons for it; and this tension of interest, 
this strength of organization, was main- 
tained until thought turned upon itself 
and dilated all interests, at the same time 
weakening them, through processes of r¢ 
flection. 


This concentration of interest mad 
what we call myths and fables actuali- 
ties. The vicissitudes of Odysseus need- 


rive 
them interest; they were objective reali- 
ties; and so it was with all 
told by Homer, by th 
Herodotus. 

In such 
extra - earthly 


ed no symbolical interpretation to 


the stories 
tragedians, by 


eonditions 


men, having no 
other - world 


interest. 
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faith, no doctrinal dissensions since 


they had no doctrine—no cloisteral se- 


clusion, nothing abstruse, nothing smell- 
and 

had natural- 
the strongest possible sense of earthly 
kind 


nineteenth- 


ing of the lamp, no reading habit, 


not even debating societies, 
athnities, and an interest in their 
in degree that of 


not to be 


with which 
century altruism ts 
Whether as to the 
this 


compared. 


earth or as to man- 
} interest 
the 


nastie, the idea of conquest, as later en- 


kind was not scientifie, in 


our sense of term; nor was it dy- 


not having yet 
It was the interest of a 


tertained by the Romans, 
been developed. 
story. 


We can the 


among the Greeks the sacred 


which 
ritual and 
the great publie processions grew out of 


trace steps by 


the story of Demeter and Dionysus and 
the legend of Athene. 
tured from the lips of Homer, and was 
her 


Greece was nur- 


carried forward into 


strenuous ma- 
turity along with the successive triumphs 
of her master-tragedians, who gave the 


story a dramatic form, presenting it in 
masque after masque that hid the faces 
of her gods, demi-gods, heroes, and kings. 
The story was repeated by her seulptors 
in statues and in the friezes and _ pedi- 
ments of temples. 

But as to alien races the interest was 
especially keen, as in that of a story only 
told. The charm 


beginning to be was 


heightened not merely by the mystery, 
since so much was unknown, but also 
and still more by the confinement of 
human interest within the earth-circle, 


and by the fact, already emphasized, that 
even within those limits so many chan 
nels ol 


plex civilization were still utterly sealed. 


development open to a more com- 


We ean easily understand, then, why 
had a the 
Games the 


Theatre, and why travellers’ 


Herodotus wider audience at 


Olympie than Sophocles in 
Dionysian 
tales had then their strongest appeal to 
the human imagination. 

Aristotle and Plato opened new diver- 
sions. The passion for liberty that 
fled Xerxes political theory. 
Thueydides told a story widely differing 
from those told by Herodotus. The civil 
the Peloponne- 


Greece, 


| 


hecame a 


beginning in 
inelud all 

for 


he Roman 1] 


struggle 


sian war prepar- 
finally 


with its 


ing the \lexander, and 


which 


wav 


mpire, 
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legions and its laws completed a 


organization of the ancient world. 

But when, centuries later, the North 
overwhelmed the Western En 
pire, there was in many respects ar 
has 


been considering, but under a new faith 


barbarians 
version to those older conditions we 


with other-world interests, and with né 


art impulses—such as found expression 
in the building of cathedrals. Am 
story was dominant. There was doc 


trine, technical for the few, but dramat 
ically the multitude. 
Cloisteral life, for scholar or devotee, was 


impressed upon 
limited, and scholasticism confined to 
few students. 
The the people were as 
unsophisticated as the Greeks were be 
fore Pericles. 


The classies were ignored. 
great mass of 
They knew only the Story; 
and their imaginations leaned with child- 
like faith toward the mystery plays and 
saintly legends. The Crusades and 
the Infidels them 
They had no beoks, not even th 


wars with gave new 
epies, 
Bible. pro 
fane aspects, was told to them, sung to 
them, acted and painted for them. 


The 


medizval 


The Story, in its sacred or 


objective 
thought pro 
that of ancient thought in 
the early Greek period, modified only by 
the meditative moods of the Christian 
spirit. We should expect, therefore, to 
find in the Europe ot that time the most 
intense and eager interest in the strange 


tendency of popular 


was nearly as 


nounced as 


tales of Asia told by the returning eru- 
saders to those who could not read, and 
later by such writers as Mareo Polo, after 
the invention of printing. 


II 

Human progress sinee the Renaissance 
has very greatly modified the traveller's 
tale, as well as the kind of interest which 
With the changes in 
social conditions, the stranger and more 
features disappeared, 
and the keen curiosity of the reader has 


readers take in it. 


victuresque have 
1 


abated along with the wonder of th 
story, which is now read mainly for in 
formation, though often there still re- 


which is 
literary 


that unfailing delight 
the writer who has 
charm and fine imagination. 
Yet the time is within our 
when the traveller’s story still 


mains 
given by 


memory 
had so 


strong a hold upon readers that it was 
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for 
7 


the most Important feature in pular 
magazine, rivalled only by the very best 
tion. This is not strange when we con- 


ler that at the close of the 


half of the 


sevent 
habitable 
other half, and 


ury ap 


hard], known to the 


eeall the fact that half 


cent 


e sections OT our own 


untry awalit- 


while China and Japa 


of Africa 


Western cur} 


were still 
osity. 
tle is now left of this terra incogn 
shows with what swift rapacity during the 
ntervening period the veils have been torn 
away in hundreds of books, outnuinbering. 
indeed, all that had ever before appeared 
in this department of literature. 

We moderns seek the truth as to man 


and nature unalloyed with anv fiction. 


The aneients began with fiction, 
upon 
as well as upon their heroes. 


putting 


divine streams and trees 


Then the 


masqued figures moved and were group- 


masques 


ed in the situations of legendary stories, 


ay ey 
tectural 


} 


and 
The 


into objective 


* and dramatie tales, of archi- 


constructions. 
inmost soul leaped 


accompal 


1s With us it is 
We reject the fable and bas ce fy 


our souls seeking compensation 


representations without the 
ent of eo) ious analysis. 
different. 
augury,” 
for the sad loss of the masques in such 
art as is possible under these conditions, 
kind of 
known to ancient This 
of fiction has also quite displaced 
old-fashioned traveller’s tale. 


and in a conscious fietion un- 


kind 
the 


literature. 


II] 
novel is, 


The 


traveller’s 


modern indeed, a 


tale, 


new 


suited to the conditions 
of our intellectual and emotional dev lop- 
The 
the 


masques 


ment. modern drama shows pre- 
accommodation. The 
are the individual 
features emphasized and consciously ae- 
centuated; 


pensable condition that a } 


cisely same 


transparent, 
though it indis- 


is an 
lay must be 
the 
esti- 
truth 
actuality. 


and 
emotionally interesting, the value of 
representation is critically 
mated with reference to 
in the 


whole 
its truth 
modern sense—i. ¢ 
We have gotten far away from Shak- 
spere, whose truth was only to the 
who 


type, 
environment, giving 


r, and 


disregarded 


local 


very little 


7 
apparentiy 


truths of 


‘human nature 


subject to much the same rigidiy eritica 


judgment. While rebellion against th 
critical exaction is frequent a pop 
larly supported, the best nov al 
playwrights respect if they do n vl 

submit to it, and it creditabl 

their enius that the ean s lar me 
ts demands w I SS ¢ erest or ¢ 


truth strange: 
but 
fiction 


amusement. Not only is 
than fiction, to our n 
is the 
We 


Vivisections of the medisval 


dern mind, 
most valuab element in 


appreciat lewlett’s imaginative 

world as 

and for th Same reason, as wt 


Kliot Nor 


rice rning the 


much, 
value those made in Charles 
ton’s historical 
same period. 


And it is 


truth that the 


because of this regard for 


novelist pertorms for us 


the best offic of the travell r, over wh 


he has the advantage his disclosure 


confined to the outward world. 
also intimate 


are not 


but are and subjective 


We thus 
illimitable 


spiritual 


become fellow-travellers with 


him in regions of the deepest 
this interest it is 


nt in 


and 
that has quelled the appet 
for the 


interest, 
te, so are 
an older time, physieally strange 
and wonderful. 

Modern fiction, however, is not wholly 
subjective; it takes us travelling out of 
the lives of 
men of all sorts and conditions. 


ourselves into men and wo 


One of 
the greatest pleasures it affords us is its 


deline ition ot scenes and 


the lite 
only partially and casually 


picture sque 
that 


are 


even in rature of 


peopl 
travel 


introduced to our acquaintance Phe 
charm of many of our contemporary 


novelists is heightened by, and in some 


cases Jargels depe1 is upon, the fresh 
views they give us of the world. Even 
when the writer’s scope is a narrow one, a 
eonfined field but It ted, lil 


well ecultiv: 
W esse x. or Cable’ ] 
Wilkins’s New England. it 


interest, and however familiar 


Hardvy’s 
or Miss 


fertile in 


to the auth r, is full of surprising novel- 
tv to the reader. 
We love to change our h rizon, and 


who 
adds 
that the 
pictures and the characters presented are 


t; ‘ 


are grateful to the storv-teller 
this: 
our pleasure ti 


ables us to do and it surely 


much know 


ETAT? 
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} 
I Css of Tice te What rdina 
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The truth of the novel is not mere 

actuality, but is so real as to have upon 

us the effect of actuality. We do not 

ask of the novelist, as we do of the trav- 

eller, a transeript of life; we only re 


that his invention shall be a 
that of 
servation. Life, as we see it 


betore 


quire true 


ob- 


unfold 


truer than 


finding, casual 
diselos ng 
Things fall 


together dumbly and inertly, and if the 


eves, so far from 


our 
its truth, really disguises it. 
direct use of these casual 


artist makes 


haps, the impression upon us is confused 
and jarring. He must lose the apparent- 
ly actual to find the real, and then by 


his art from a true centre make that real 
the actual. 
did 
stituting the 
ly bodies 

The 


make s 


This is just what astronomy 


when it became Copernican, sub- 
real motions of the heaven- 
for the apparent. 

life 
study of the 
him a 


complexity of our modern 
difficult the 


affords 


more 
novelist, while it greater 
variety of motive and material. On the 
of the the tension of 
released by its 


part readers in- 
being 


and the 


terest is less, 
flexibility 


but 


own 
ob- 
the significance of this inter- 
not 
induetion, 
human life having 
and added 


brokenness of 


diversity of its 
jects; 
est is magnified 


but by 


reflection, 
aspect of 


only by 
every our 
other a 
The 


for its 


from every 


new meaning. very 


our life is surer 
the 
hundred 


very good 


integrity. The development of art 
the 


fifty years affords a 


and 
illustra- 
tion of what has happened to the whole 
texture 


of music during past 


of our life during the same pe- 
riod. The tones are chromatically di- 
vided, the variation, 
is maintained through- 
all its complexity finds com- 
All 
could behold 


its complete cycle) does net seem to be 


theme has infinite 
but the harmony 
out, and in 
pleteness, however vast the eyele. 


our life (unless, indeed, we 
held by the severe obligation of art; we 
well as 
sing, write prose as well as poetry, and 
our thought the 
outward expression. 


walk as well as dance, talk as 
freedom as 

Outside of 
poetry, this freedom is enjoyed by writer 
and reader alike in the form of the essay 
and of 
flexibility 


1 
beauty of ifs own 


has same 


our 


which in its 
has a 


the storv—a form 
grace and 


and sufficient restraint 


and freedom 
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and to 
In the be 
detect by some inne) 
sense the rhythmic quality which is it 
distinction, and which transcends tli 
quantitative measure of verse. 

the modern novelist’ 
He has the full freedor 
of art without its conventional restraint 
We who 


and 


westhetic designation 


to have 
“literary art.” 
examples of it we 


known as the 


This is one of 


chief felicities. 


read enjoy this freedom as wel 


becoming his fellow-travellers, wi 
soon find him a magical guide, for he mn 
only takes us out of our beaten routine 
but he has the key to human hearts, 


their 


dis 
closing hopes struggles 
sorrows, so like our own, in all the 


ference of 


ane 
dit 
circumstanee, that our heart 


become a chorus to his reciéfative, 


ane 
emotional impulse sets our feet to chori 
movement; and though the 


laughing or weeping, 


sounds 
hear, are set ft 
no music, there is within us something 
quickly vibrant, as if in answer to 

song. Or if his art has not this rhapsodic 
prompting, this magic of emotional im 
pulse, he may at least give us intellectual 
pleasure of the highest order—a 


enthusiasm. 


menta! 


The poet in the exercise of his art i 


under severe formal obligation. Perhaps 


for that reason he is allowed a greater 
freedom in essential features. He may 
ignore or transform the historical fact. 


Mrs. Edith Wharton, on the basis of a 
popular legend that she heard in Italy. 
wrote a entitled 


was 


poem, 
which 


“ Margaret of 
Cortona,” published in the 
November number of this Magazine. 
Not knowing that such a person as Mar 
garet of Cortona ever actually existed, 
she shaped her story to suit a_ poetic 
motif. Unfortunately the poetie license 
involved an injury to the religious sensi- 
bilities of many of our readers—an in- 
jury such as the whole Christian world 
would feel if a like liberty were taken 
with the story of Mary Magdalen. This 
was done in ignorance on the part both 
of the poet who wrote and of the editor 
who accepted the poem, who, 
than have knowingly done the 
would have 
altogether. 


rather 
wrong, 
given up writing and editing 
All readers will absolve us as 
to intention; but we are sorry for the fact. 


— 
MRM 


EEDITORS. 


DR AWER’ 


Christmas 


1VDEN 


Letitia Overmi Caro- 
line Hlarmony, 4 Oo the Rev. Vr. 


WATERTOWN, Wedne sday. 


RAR Mrs. Harmony: 
You can never know 
how vlad l was 10 
vet vour long, delight 
ful letter, and to learn 
that the children were 
quite recovered trom 
their illness. It was 
so good of vou to write 
vhen vou had so mueh 
to do, And then to 
think of vour taking 
time to inquire about 
our poor little Volun- 
teer Aid Society. But 
vou and Mr. Harmony 
vere always so inter 
ested in our work when 
vou were here, I’m 
sure you understand 
how much we all like 
deat Mr. Blandley; 
he is such a good man, 
and works so hard = for the upbuilding 
of the church; but, do vou know, some- 
times it seems to me that he isn’t quite 
so much interested in our charitable work 

he mis eht be not so much interested, I’m 
sure, as your husband was. But few could 
be expected to take the interest in’ ere 
thing which he did. 

We've decided not to hold a fair this veal 
in benefit of the Aid Societys Mir. Blandley 
appeared to think that perhaps it would 
not be best. He is such a rood man, though 
sometimes it does seem, dear, as if his no 
tions were Just a bit peculiar. We made so 
much money by our fair last vear, and thers 
are so many poor. Of course we can't se 
them starve, so we must raise money in some 


manner. Mr. Blandley thinks that it would 


be best for each of us to concribute in cash 
what she feels able: but to me this seems 
rather crude Besides, one has so many 
Ways for one’s money at Christmas-tim« 
Really, as I was saying to Mrs. Carr only 
yesterday, actually giving one’s money to the 
poor has always seemed to me extravagant. 
But of course we must do something fo 
them somehow. Mrs. Bisbee was reading 


of the quaint ways the ladies of a little town 
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Charity 


CARRUTIH 


in Michigan have taken to raise Christmas 
money. They have given up a fair—L think 
the paper said something about some scandal 
concerning not giving back change at the 
last fair—though there didn't seem to be any 
proot that the person Chane \ny- 
how, the ladies are doit other things to 
raise money. Some of them are selling even- 
Ing papers, and othe shovelling off 
sidewalks. and. still ers are painting the 
church, and some are actually sawing wood 
the paper said, Lhe irticl spoke very 
highly of the plan ind said the men of the 
place were enthusiastic ovel it | should 
hink that would be quite like the men 
Though for my part L can't. se why the 
ladies would be obliged to vive back change 
vhen they sell papers unless they want to. 
| hardly think I'd care to saw wood, though 
painting the church might be rather plea- 
sant, especially if it could be done in water- 
color. IL don’t know vet if we shall follow 
the plan of the Michigan ladies, but we are 
thinking about it 1 wi Write vou again 
ust as soon as we decide Please do an 
-wer this seribble, and remember all of us 
to Mr. Harmony 
ve friend, 
LETITIA OVERMUCH. 
P. S.—TDve just become so much interested 
n the case of a man named Shool Daniel 


| 
I 
ESN 
J 
SRY, 
\\ 
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Shook who lives 


away out In Grub 


wood Street. He's 

a widower with a 

large family of 

children, and ev 

ery one avrees 

f that he is an hon 
y est and hard 
working man. His 

eldest daughter 

- keeps house Tor 
hine But | fear 
f i they will have a 
Y pretty cheerless 


Christmas unless 
something is done 
for them. I have 
told the ladies 
that I will look 
after the family. 
Hlow well one feels 
repaid for any amount of labor when one 
knows that one is lightening the troubles of 
others! L. O. 


Friday. 

Dear Mrs. Harmony,—You are always so 
prompt im answering my letters that you 
actually make me ashamed of myself. ’m 
sure you'll never know how much the kind 
message from your husband about our so 
ciety encouraged us. He is always so 
thoughtful. Well. we've decided on follow 
ing that Michigan plan this vear, though of 
course we're not going to do anything quite 
so horrid as sawing wood. You didn’t think 
that. did you, dear?) My husband wanted 
Tre to, though ol pretended he did you 
know how he will go on Otfered to get the 
saw filed-—one of those big saws which look 
like a harp, that we keep to trighten tramps. 
1 even found it hanging on the hat-rack one 
morning, with a bit of bacen rind dangling 
from a string to greas« the blade with 

kach one of the society has promised to 
earn $5. or just as near it as possible, and 


all by doing legitimate work. No one can 
talk about our methods this vear A few ot 
the ladies have ilready decided on their 
work Mrs. Barlow is going to Pestle’s 
drug store, in the holiday-goods department 
Mrs. Parkinson is going to deliver evening 
papers. Mrs. Spaulding will milk Deacon 
Pennypacker’s cow, and have half the 


milk and sell it Mrs. Dobbs has agreed to 
black her husband's shoes every morning, and 
she will get ten cents for it—ten cents for 
h shoe. though Mr. Dobbs doesn’t know 
this vet I don’t think it will be nice of 
him if he lets her do the work at all: he 
can just give her the money and get it 


end 


done outside, The others will decide on 
something in a few days. I positively must 
stop Remember us all to Mr. Harmony, 


and believe me, dear, ever your friend, 
OVERMUCH. 
PS I almost forgot to say that I have 
decided on my work. Mr. Smallpint, the 
crocer, is going to let me drive one of his 


delivery wagons tor the week before Christ 
mas. It is an extra wagon, and will be sent 
ehi tly to deliver orders at the Villages round 
about. Don't you think me fortunate to vet 
such pleasant work? Driving!—you know 
what an enthusiastic whip I am. 


Vonday 

Deak Mrs. Harmony.—I am so tired t 
night that I know I couldn't write to any 
body else in the world, and I’m afraid. dear, 
that even vou would go without a letter this 
time were it not that L know just how anx- 
ious you are to learn about our work for 
the society. I can't speak much of the oth 
ers, having been too busy myself to see any 
one else, though | hear that Mrs. Spaulding 
had trouble with Deacon Pennypacker’s cow 
at the first milking. IL believe the creature 
kicked over the pail and spilled half of the 
milk, and Mrs. Spaulding had hard work 
to convince the deacon that it was his half 
that was spilled; but she did it at last, so 


the society loses nothing. I've not yet got 
fairly started on my work. But I was 


down at the store, and helped put up pack 
ages of sugar, coffee, and starch. I got them 
all mixed up, and couldn't tell which was 
which. Mr. Smallpint came along and said, 
quite rudely, “ Smell of “em!” I gave him a 
look. He forgets that [ am a good custome 


of his. However, | pie ked out the coffee 
that way, but I'd like to see even a grocer 
smell out starch from sugar. IL suppose | 


shall have to open each package to-morrow- 
and they're all tied in hard knots. 

Did | tell you that Alice Constable is to 
assist me? She is, and we are to get $5 


Mrs. Overmu 


apiece for our week’s work. I’m sure the 
monev is going to do so much good. Re- 
member me to your husband, please. 
LETITIA OVERMUCH. 

P. S.—We took time to go out to that man 
Shook’s this afternoon. Poor fellow, we 
found him at home. Some work which he 
expected has failed him, he said, and he’s 
very anxious about the children’s Christ 
mas. We told him not to worry—that we'd 
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money 
when a 


and I 
to this 
Miah Is 
to do. 


provided for 


see that they are 
decided to devote all oun 
hard 


work and cannot vet 


have 
family it 
willing to 


work 


L\ 
Friday Evening 

Dear Mrs. Harmony. It | om 
while before | drive an old erocery sleigh 
again! Alice and | decided that we didn’t 
care to work to-morrow, and we told Mr. 
Smallpint se. He very pleasant about 
it, and would try and along 
somehow, and gave each of us our SS l 
think it occurred to him at that 
eood customers. In facet, | know it 
cause L told him so. He tried to be 
able about an overturned 
I simply had to remind 


will be 


Wiis 
said he vet 
last we are 
did be 
disagree 


molasses, so 


jug ot 


him to whom he was 
speaking. I do hope 
Mh Blandley is) sat 


istied ; Wwe refrained 


from holding one. of 
those terribly wicked 
fairs, and half killed 
ourselves working to 
earn money the 
hardest Ways. I feai 
I'm cross to-night, but 
I'm so tired I dare 
say I shall feel bette) 
to-morrow: if don't, 


| shall wish we had all 


turned burglar. 


I've learned some 
thing about wrocery 
horses. I supposed 
they were like other 
horses, but they aren’t. 
Mr. Smallpint gave 
us one who carried his nose about a_ foot 


from the ground. Alice thought perhaps it 
Was a good plan, because he could see where 
he was going better: but it didn't help his 
And as for getting him by a 


stopping, it utter 


looks, 


house 


without Was an Impossi 


bility. We had to stop and p etend to de 
liver something anyhow. His fastest gait 
Was a walk. Don’t think I mean it was his 


only gait—in fact, it wasn’t even his favorite 
gait. When we couldn't endure walk 
any longer and urged him to go faster, he 
would bob off into what Alice called his per 
pendicular trot. When going this way he 
vibrated up and down quite rapidly, but he 
got ahead more slowly than when he walked. 

It was a very hard week's work, but w 
would have very little of the spirit of true 
charity about us if we complained The 
money we earned is going to bring a happy 


Christmas to those poor little Shook ehil 
dren. We shall see about the matter to-mor 
row. Their father has remained unable to 
cet any work, and we shall devote all ow 
money to them. It seems to me that some 
thing is wrong when a man cannot get work 


to do. 
preach a sermon on the subject. 
will do 


[ am going to ask Mr. Blandley to 
Perhaps it 
Remember me, please 


some good. 


DRAWER. 345 


to your husband, and | remain, ever your 
friend, Leriria OVERMUCH 
POS I forgot to sav that that beast of 


al hor 
noon 


seemed to be 


finally ran 
don't 


wav with us this after- 
rhtened he 


simply tor 


think lhe 
running 


Was 


He finally stopped, and there was no harm 
lone, though it mined up the vroceries a 
vood deal, and most of the labels were lost: 
but this didn’t matter much. as it was ou 
ast trip, and we settled it by leaving two 
packages if the house was large and one if 
it was small. Everybody got something 
L. O. 
\ 
Nalurday 
Dear Mrs. Harmony. | had such a 
rood rest last night. and | feel so much bet 
ter to-day Alice and 
I went out to Shook’s 
the first thing this 
morning We decided 
that, as the time was 
short we would 
simply give him the 


money and let him lay 


it out for the children 
himselt We are as 
sured that he can be 
trusted Poor man, 
there were tears in his 
eves when he thanked 
us. It was a terrible 
week, but we feel that 
We have been repaid, 


We have brought a 
happy Christmas to 
one household. | have 
not time for another 
word. Your friend, 
LeTITIA OVeRMUCH 
P. S.—It was really too touching! You 
sec.it Was the first time the man had ever had 
to accept charity, and he explained a dozen 
times that he would not have been com 


pelled to now if he had got that job he count 
ed on. 7 shall certainly ask Mr. Blandley to 
preach a the case. Only, dear, I 
could take it up. I’m 
very better 


L. O 


seTmon on 
your husband 
could do it 


wish 
sure he much 


VI 


I'rom Miss Alice Constable. Postal card 


Vonday 


DEAR Mrs. HARMONY.—Poor Mrs. 
not at all well to-day. and 
that I drep you a postal and tell you what 
} You know she is not strong, 
ind last week hard on her. With 
holiday greetings to Mr. Harmony 

Yours cordially, 

ALICE CONSTABLE. 
~As I started to say, Mrs. Overmuch 
is quite prostrated by developments concern- 
ing that Shook. It that the 
job he was disappointed in getting was that 
of driving Smallpint’s extra delivery wagon 
And Mr. Blandley is going 
to pre ach on the subject! 


My 


much is 


Over- 


she asks 


upset her. 
Was so 


P. 


man appears 


which we took 


‘ 
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The Idiotic Eel 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


A youruruL eel resided in a tiny tidal pool; 
Hle was lithe as gutta percha, and as pliable: 

From his actions and contractions he appeared to be a fool, 
But his virtue was completely undeniable. 

He wasn't over-handsome, and he couldn't shine, as can some, 
But, what is more than being bright or beautiful, 

He thought most inexpedient all conduct disobedient, 
And took a pride in being meek and dutiful. 


His mother was a parent of the supervising kind, 
Whose pride it was to plan and ealeulate for him. 

Iler mission and ambition were, consistently. to find 
An absolutely eligible mate for him. 

She argued well and truly that, unless he was a fool, he 
Could make, by being careful and industrious, 

A match that with propriety the pool’s polite society 
Would hail as being brilliant and illustrious. 


She taught him every talent that is proper for an cel; 
Ile could twist in convolutions ineonceivable: 

He could double without trouble, and, as round as any wheel, 
Go rolling in a fashion unbelievable. 

His turnings, and his twitches, and his sudden hops and _ hitches, 
Were done with such astonishing velocity 

That all his neighbors loaded him with flattery, and goaded him 

To gratity their idle curlosity. 


Made dizzy by the incense of unanimous applause, 
The vouthful eel imagined he was glorious, 
And _ started, boastful-hearted, to be arrogant, because 
Agility had made him so notorious. 
“The aquarium at Brighton has no Admirable Crichton 
Like me!” he eried, his acrobatics quickening. 
(HTe was a howling swell, he meant.) Then, bounding from his element, 
He fell upon the shore in manner sickening. 


Oh, loud the boarders shouted in the neighboring hotel! 
For it happened that the businesslike proprietor 
Ran shoreward when that forward eel on ferra firma fell, 
And he taught him how that cooking makes you quieter. 
And he made up, runs the rumor, this exquisite bit of humor:— 
“T saw your joyous jumping, and I’ve caught you, too. 
To leap so high a fool you were. Perhaps, when in the pool you were, 
The constant training of the mussels taught vou to!” 


THE MORAL 


You're mistaken in the lesson if you’ve read it: “Don’t be gay, 
However fresh and frivolous you feel!” 

For the moral of this highly entertaining little 1: 
Is read another way. It’s coteh an eel! 


THE FOX—AN IMITATION 
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O4s HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WHEN DOCTORS AGREED 


Mr. Treeumsen Cray had never travelled 
on a railroad pass thoug! he had often 
ished that he might So when Dr. Eras 
mus kevans Vho had an annual pass on thie 
\.. Bo and ©. road, offered to let Mr. Clay 
ise it. the offer is ¢ iverly accepted 
Phe pass is non-transferable.’ said Dr. 
kvans but that wont make any dittei 
ence Just pretend you are me if the con 
ductor savs anvthing; but he won't.” 


Mir. Clay took the night train. due in 
St. Louis the next morning. He awaited the 
idvent of the train conductor in some trep 


idation, wondering to what extent he might 
e to prevaricate should the official prove 


to be of the extra - inquisitive type Mr. 
( t\ lidn't like to he, and hoped the con 
ductor wouldn’t make him At the same 


time he was a determined man, and did not 
intend that a fib or two should stand in the 
iv of a free ride Besides, the safety of 
the doctor's pass might be imperilled if  h 
vhibited any weakness or confusion during 
the possible cross-examination 

But when the conductor appeared he mere 
lv read the name on the proffered pass. re 
turned it to Mr. Clav. and went on, leaving 
Mi Clay reyoremeyg Not even the littlest 
and snowiest of fibs had he had to utter. 
So Mr. Clay. with a pleasant consciousness 
of both thrift and rectitude, settled com 
fortably back on the cushions in his section 
of the sleeper: and presently, having let the 


chocol 


ate-faced porter make up his berth. le 
crawled in to sueh slumber as the rushing 
train might permit. 

About midnight he was aroused by a 
voice at the eurtains of his berth * Dov 
tor!” it said * Doctor! wake up! \ man 
in the next ear has been taken sick, and 
needs something done 

It was the conductor, who had noticed 
that the name on the pass carried an M.D. 

All right. Tl be out in a moment.” an 
swered Mr. Clay. with a promptitude that 
surprised even himself “The dickens!” he 
muttered, when the conductor had departed 
“Why didn’t Evans tell me that doctors re 
Hed up in the middle of the night) on 
sleeping-cars just the same as anywhere 
else I'd have let him keep his pass and 
paid mv fare if 'd known. There’s nothing 
to do. though. but go and see the man. If 
doctor 


he’s reallv sick enough to need 
I'm sorry for him.” 

Mr. Clay. having dressed hastily, made his 

ivy into the next car, and was conducted 
to the patient. With commendable gravity 
he felt of the man’s pulse, placed his hand 
on his chest, and counted the respirations, 
ind then asked to see his tongue. This done. 
he stood for a moment gazing contem- 
platively upon the luckless patient. The by- 
standers thought he was pondering deeply : 
he was really wondering what he should do 
next Then—it came like an inspiration: 
he had seen Di Evans do it one time he 
lifted the patient’s hand and studied his fin 
ver-nails in a meditative manner. 


Tlave vou some Whiskey he uske 
turning to the conductor 
* Yes, sir; I can vet some, Was thre i 


Very good! Give him two teaspoontu 
in half a glass of water, and repeat the dos 
at the end of an hou I haven't my medi 
cine-case with me, unfortunately, and can't 
preserile just as I'd like to. But the Whis 
kev will act as a—” 

What sort of an actor the whiskey would 
prove he evidently regarded as of no oreat 
importance to his listeners, for he broke off 
ind remarked that he was sorry he hadn't 
his thermometer with him: he would. like 
to take the patient’s temperature. He evi 
dently had some fever. “ But give him the 
Whiskey as directed.” he concluded, wit! 
brisk decisiveness, “and if there should lx 
a change for the worse let me know.” 

Back in the privacy of his berth one 
more Mr. Clay smiled broadly, then 
sighed deeply. “ Poor fellow.” he thought 
*T hope it’s nothing serious.” 

* Doctor!” called a voice, just as he was 
dozing off. “ The man seems to be getting 
worse, I guess you'd better take another 
look at lim.” 

All right.” answered Mr. Clay, chee 
fully, but groaning inwardly. wish,” he 
muttered, “that confounded old pass had 
been taken up and cancelled before it ever 
fell into my hands! What the deuce am I 
to do, anyway?) The man may die for lack 
of a little medical skill. But I can’t confess 
that I’m no doctor: I've got to bluff it 
out.” 

There's another doctor in the forward 


car, sir.’ said the conductor as Mr, Clay 
tppeared “The patient’s friends are get- 
ting kind o° nervous, and thought perhaps 
vou'd like to consult with him. Tl rout 


him out if vou think best.” 
‘Very well, if the patient's friends desire 


it.” answered Mr. Clay, both relieved and 
mmnoved. “That doctor will see through 
me in ebout thirty seconds,” reflected, 
gloomily. “ | wonder if it would kill a man 


to jump off the train; it’s going pretty fast.” 

But Mr. Clay did nothing so rash as that. 
He was gazing calmly at the patient when 
the consulting doctor arrived. “This is 
Dr. Evans, Dr. Brown,” said the conductor, 
cuiltless of intentional falsehood. 

The two professional men howed gravely 
to each othe Dr. Brown had brought a 
small medicine-case with him, which he set 
down in the aisle. “ Well, Dr. Evans, what 
are the symptoms?” he asked. 

* Just take a look at him and see what 
you think. Dr. Brown,” replied Mr. Clay, 
with admirable self-possession, 

Dr. Brown drew a fever thermometer from 
his pocket, shook the fluid down with a 
quick prote ssional jerk. and inserted the end 
under the patient’s tongue. Then he felt 
his pulse, and Mr. Clay noted with envy 
that he did not look at his watch. as he 
himself had done. Mr. Clay recalled that Dr. 
Evans seldom looked at his watch while 
counting a patient’s pulse. 


| 


PERSUADED 


had balked, 


er p 


the relief of the 
the consulting 
thermomete 


“What has been done for 
patient, Dr. Evans?” 
physician, as he withdrew the 
and silently studied the temperature regis 
tered. 

Mr. Clay told him. Doctors had disagreed 
before, and they might as well do so again. 
retlected the unhappy Clay. there 
was nothing else to do but tell him. 

Dr. Brown made no comment for a 
ment. He seemed to be considering the case 
carefully. Presently, to Mr. Clay's. relief 
and astonishment. he said: * Well, I think 
you did the right thing. I should advis« 
continuing the treatment through the night. 
and if the patient hasn't improved by morn 
ing we can decide upon further treatment. 
His temperature is not alarming.” 

So back to his berth. 
Providence was kinder than deserved, 
went Mr. Clay. If his views as to the pa 
tient’s condition were hazy. upon one sub- 
ject he held a definite opinion: he was de 
termined never again to travel upon a physi 


asked 


Besides, 


mo 


eonscious that 
he 


cian’s pass. 
The next morning the patient was reported 
very much better, and Mr. Clay’s heart ove 


i: 


left 
passed 


lowed with gratitude. As he the train 
he met Dr. Brown. They through 
the station together, and as they started to 
part on the street, Mr. Clay said, with a 
confidential smile: 

vou ind me, Doctor, I'm 
a physician at all. I couldn't tell the 
though, because 'm travelling on 


not 


eon 


between 


duetor so, 
a physician's pass.” 

Dr. Brown’s lips twitched, and he 
out a cordial hand. “TT brought alone this 
medicine-case.” he said, “ just as bit of a 
bluff. I’m no more of a physician than you 
are, but travelling on Dr 
pass!” JAMES RAYMOND 


held 


Brown's 
PERRY. 
INVITATION 


\N IMPRESSIONIST’S 


ComME out, my Love, and stroll with me 
Across the cobalt 
We'll sit 
That green-and-grayly 
Phat along the 
In lines of scumbled 
(nd then we'll clasp our umber hands, 

And mauvely wander home 
Mercy E. 


dunes 
heside the sunset sea 
croons 
sands 


dies maddey 


foam: 


BAKER, 
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But the livelong day, 
ind proved a docile, willing sister 
For John had seen when some one kissed her 


The Moon-Lady 


IN cold 


demal, proud and fair 
Phe Lady or the Moon re lines 
Star lustre shimmers in her hain 
‘ Her eves are bright as Columbine’s 
With now a sigh and now a tune 
Qn many a merry mandolin, 
I Her lover woos with rhyme and rune 
The virgin heart he cannot win 
AMONG TEATHEN 
LirtLe Polly T.’s mother took a_ short 
trip out of town, and Polly was sent to 
spend the night with a neighboring lady. 
When bed-time Polly knelt with her 
head upon the ladv’s knees, as accustomed 
to do with her mother, to say her prayers 
A little form of her own she remembered 


oniy in part, and the lady could not prompt 


her as mother did. So Polly’s pravers came 
to a sudden stop Then she said, ‘* Please 
God, “seuse me, “cause T don’t ‘member my 
pravers, and I’m stavin’ wif a ladv what 
don’t know anv.” F. H 


LAGGARD LOCAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Bertan Simpkins, prominent, 
wealthv. and highlv respected citizen of our 
village, was stricken with a severe illness. 


Our enterprising and sympathetic local pa 
per brietly chronicled from week to week the 
the malady. Finally the 
good man’s many friends 


progress of 


the 


worst 
fears of were 
reali ed 

\ month after the sad event this unfortu- 
nate item ippeared in the paper: “We regret 
to report that Beriah Simpkins’s condition 
is not improved.” 


I wonder, should she come from out 
The shelter of her cool retreat, 
she'd contrive to walk about. 


Phis beauty plainly lacking feet: 


How could she danee, how play at golf, 
\t tennis, even at croquet? ; 
For maidens with their feet cut olf 
\re handicapped, as one might say. 
L. M. S. 


\N ENCOURAGING TRADE OUTLOOK 


Ir was in the morning hours of “ bake 
day in the little out-of-the-way village. 
The mingled odors of fresh bread. pies, and 


cookies fleated out of the open kitchen win 
dows 

From 
end of 


smaller 
came a 


one of the cottages at the 
the street barefooted child 
in a colorless calico dress and slat sun-bon 


net. With the important air of a heavy 
buyer she entered the Village store, and 
handed across the counter a_ blue teacup. 


The proprietor took the cup, and said, in 
brisk 
“Well, Emmy. what does your ma want 
to day 
* Please, sir. 
of molasses,” 


tones, 


ma wants an egg’s worth 
and she carefully placed a large 
white egg on the counter. 

From a jug a 
poured, and cup 
tomer. 

“Mr. Smif.” she said, as she took her pur 
chase, “T'll be back in a little while for 
some ginger. Ma said to tell vou the black 
hen was on.” 

\nd the buyer walked with dignity out 
the store door and up the village street to 


her home M. M. 


molasses 


the 


little 
set before 


stone 
the 
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